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HERMATHENA. 


nt 
MIMESIS IN ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. 


{HIS paper is, in substance, a paper read to the Dublin 
University Metaphysical Society on the 8th March, 1933, 
embodying considerations which I have been accustomed 
to lay before my own students—students of Modern 
Literature — respecting the esthetic foundations. I am 
treating of the basic principles of Aristotle’s doctrine. 
For he starts the Poetics with this, that Poetry is 
inimesis, and all the way through the little book that 
word is constantly recurring to signify the nature of poetry 
or other art or the function and work of the poet or other 
artist. My contention is that the word “mimesis” has been 
always misinterpreted, because the commentators have 
never kept before them the metaphysical lines of Aristotle’s 
approach to esthetic. 

The story of the influence of the Poetics on literature 
and criticism starts not much less than 2,000 years after 
the writing of the book—starts, that is to say, in the 
Kenaissance. It is well known that in the later Middle 
Ages Aristotle’s situation was one of pre-eminence; that 
he was indeed, as Dante called him, controller and leader 
of discursive thought (il maestro e il duce dell’ umana 
ragione). Yet with Poetry he had not much to do, 
scholasticism having no opportunity for grounding a 
doctrine of art firmly in his philosophy,’ because the 


*M. Jaques Maritain, charming exponent of Neo-Thomism, has too 
few threads to weave with, in his Art et Scolastique (1927). 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XXIII, B 
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Poetics, lost to the ancients, was unknown to the Middle 
Ages too, all they possessed being the Latin translation of 
an Arabic summary which was done from a translation of 
the original into Syriac. Thus when, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, the Greek text was discovered, it was 
virgin soil to the scholars. The Renaissance had begun, 
under the humanistic influences of which the right of 
Aristotle to rule over the realms of physics and meta- 
physics was to be disputed; and it was as a battle-cry of 
revolution that Peter Ramus presented for his dissertation 
for the M.A. degree in the University of Paris, the thesis 
that “whatever Aristotle said was wrong.” Yet the 
Renaissance, even while deposing Aristotle from his ancient 
throne, was erecting him a new one, for he was now to 
be anointed sovereign in the sphere of zsthetic. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century vast commentaries 
on the Poetics were appearing, the first of them, in point 
of time, being Robortello’s (1548), the length of which 
is approximately sixteen times that of the Poetics; yet 
such was the demand for scholarly work upon the Poetics 
that this huge book had to be reprinted within seven years, 
even though two commentaries by other eminent scholars 
had in the mean time appeared: three more, the average 
length of which I reckon as even greater than that of 
Robortello’s work, were to come out within the ensuing 
twenty years. Robortello’s “explicationes” were given 
forth, as was stated on the title-page, “ut jam diffi- 
cillimus ac obscurissimus liber a nullo ante declaratus 
facile ab omnibus possit intelligi.” It is all-important to 
remember that when the text first appeared scholarship 
was quite bewildered: what could Aristotle possibly mean 
by saying that poetry is imitation? Did he mean, asked 
one leading scholar, that imitation was poetry; so that, for 
example, if a servant went to market to make purchases 
according to his master’s orders, Aristotle would perhaps 
call him a poet on the ground that he was not originating 
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the orders? Commentatorship was indeed most necessary, 
and the various recognized lines of interpretation of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of mimesis were all started in the 
sixteenth century, nearly all in Italy. 

A great scholar wrote that Aristotle’s meaning must be 
that poets should imitate the ancients; which indeed fell in 
with the mood of the age; for there were so many ex- 
perimenting diversly in metres and artistic forms generally, 
who feeling the need of models were very happy to have 
the philosopher’s authority for setting up Seneca as the 
model for tragedy and Virgil for non-dramatic work. 

Another would declare the meaning of mimesis to be 
that poetry is to be a counterfeiting or figuring-forth of 
the ideal reality, of the beauty which resides in God or in 
the heavenly sphere, and of which the poet, in virtue of 
his imaginative vision, has had a glimpse. What has 
happened in this case is that the scholar, finding Aristotle 
in need of an interpreter, has turned to Plato for eluci- 
dation, because Plato also wrote much about mimesis. It 
is, however, on this very point that Aristotle’s philosophy 
is most strongly in opposition to Plato’s. 

The two interpretations above-mentioned may be re- 
garded as obsolete; those yet to be mentioned survive. 

Many said that all the emphasis is to be placed on the 
thought that what poetry gives you is not real, it is just 
an imitation. Nature creates the real objects of the 
external world, and the artist imitates, making purely 
fictitious objects. This entirely barren line of interpre- 
tation survives in the reference, on the part of critics of 
a generation ago, to the poet’s world as a “mimic world,” 
the thought being that of the unreality of art as compared 
with the reality of the world around us. But what becomes 


*It suited the temper of that generation. Cp. the admirable A. C. 
Bradley, writer of highly important criticism, who in Oxford Lectures 
on Poetry (1909), pp. 6-7, argues that ‘‘poetry neither is life, nor, 
strictly speaking, a copy of it’’; life ‘‘having (in the usual sense) 

B2 
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of such a thought when we find Aristotle declaring that 
poetry is superior to any statement of fact in the same 
way as philosophy is superior, namely, in that it sets forth 
truths of a universal character as against the particularity 


of occurrences? 

There were some who had a very curious conception 
ot the relation of Art to Nature. According to them, 
Nature is ever striving to reach perfection, but ever un- 
successfully—a view which, by itself, may be more or less 
Aristotelian; and Art is to accomplish what Nature would 
do if she could—is to accomplish it by an escape out of 
the world of actuality into that of imagination. There 
are two questions to be asked: first, how can this rivalling 
or surpassing be called imitation? And secondly, seeing 
that there is not in Aristotle’s Poetics any vestige or hint 
of this doctrine of escape, why allow ourselves such 
speculations ? 

Another view was that it was Nature’s perfectness that 
was to be imitated, a perfectness transcending the beauty 
of individual objects. The poet, while keeping his eye on 
the object, must have in his mind a concept of beauty 
derived from a comparative study of like objects. Perhaps 
the best exposition of that doctrine is to be found in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s admirable eighteenth-century Discourses 
on Art. It was one of the several ways of preserving the 
rights and liberties of idealism. Reynolds thought, how- 
ever, and said, that in inculcating that principle he was 
setting aside the doctrine of “imitation,” whereas others 
have made out that to be itself the doctrine of “imitation.” 
Xenophon, in his Memorabilia (Bk. 111, c. x), tells how 


reality, but seldom fully satisfying imagination,’’ while poetry ‘‘ offers 
something which satisfies imagination but has not full ‘reality’.’’ Is 
not that the very negation of philosophy; or in other words, are not 
Aristotle and that as the poles asunder? But did Bernard Bosanquet, 
philosopher, of equal date with Bradley, cultivate the like fantasy? 
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Socrates discoursed on this principle, very simply, with an 
artist. 

Again, there were scholars who held that mimesis meant 
not imitation, but representation, though they would always 
keep to the word “imitation” for purposes of translation. 
According to these, what was required of the artist was 
that he should keep his eye on the object and portray it 
with the greatest possible fidelity. One critic, who also 
was a poet, said that the verisimilitude should be such 
that the copy might be mistaken for the original, but he 
was not thinking what he was saying. Another put the 
doctrine simply thus—“ Poetry is a narration, in accord- 
ance with verisimilitude, of human actions.” No more 
desolating theory of art could be imagined; and it con- 
tradicts positive statements in the Poetics. 

The interpretation just referred to lent itself, however, 
to modification. While faithfully portraying what he has 
before him, the artist is at the same time expected to 
penetrate below the surface-features to the apprehension of 
the essential, the generally hidden, true character or quality 
of the represented object. Thus Xenophon records that 
Socrates told the portrait-painter that it was not enough 
to portray external features, he must also seek to depict 
the mental states of his sitters. Very simple it sounds, scarce 
raised above the commonplace; yet Xenophon represents 
the Greek painter as finding it a novel idea—how, he asked, 
could he depict that which is not a visible object? That 
this doctrine is what Aristotle wants to inculcate—the 
revealing of the essential hidden character—is now pretty 
generally accepted. Yet Aristotle says that the poet is not 


*That is Casteivetro (1570). Cp. Lane Cooper, An Aristotelian 
Theory of Comedy (Oxford, 1924): the poet ‘‘must keep himself out of 
his poem and imitate his object—men in action.’? When a good scholar, 
who cannot but know how jejune and barren of instruction such doctrine 
would be, must yet attribute it to the philosopher, may not even such 
disparagement of Aristotle as we find in Dr. Mahaffy’s History of 
Greek Literature seem justified? 
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required to represent men as they are, and makes sundry 
other observations to the like effect. I have a difficulty about 
seeing how you penetrate to the essential reality of things 
by representing them as other than they are. 

The last interpretation to be mentioned is one which 
has been advanced to deal with the peculiar fact that 
Aristotle regarded Music as more purely mimesis than the 
other arts. Bosanquet, in his History of Asthetics, treats 
this view as a proof of Aristotle’s perspicacity, adopt- 
ing an eighteenth-century interpretation to this effect: 
Nature, Aristotle is supposed to be saying, produces a 
direct effect upon our emotions, and so does music, more 
than the other arts, somehow, therefore music imitates 
Nature in some special degree. Now it is true 
that in the passage (Politics, 1340a) where Aristotle 
makes the statement about music, he is dealing with 
education; yet throughout the Poetics it is impossible to 
find passages where the effect upon us and our emotions 
is in questien at all when he is speaking of mimesis; so 
that he would have to be using the term in this particular 
passage in some entirely different sense from his usual 
sense, whatever that is. When I bring forward my own 
interpretation of mimesis, it will be seen that the passage 
about music fits in perfectly with all the rest; but it is 
well to bear in mind that it has proved awkward hereto- 
fore. Thus Twining, in 1789, wrote respecting this 
passage : “ By imitation Aristotle means what we commonly 
distinguish from imitation and oppose to it under the 
general term of expression.” So, too, Dr. Ross says: 
“Of all the arts the least imitative, that which can least 
be charged with merely trying to duplicate something 
already existing, is Music, but for Aristotle it is the most 
imitative. This can only mean that it is the most ex- 
pressive, that which most successfully embodies emotion, 
or (to speak more strictly, since emotion exists only in 
souls) which effectively arouses in others emotion akin to 
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that felt or imagined by the artist.”* That should at 
least show that in this particular passage, if not in others, 
the word “mimesis” must not be rendered “imitation.” The 
only way to connect the thought of imitation and expression 
is to fall back upon that other eighteenth-century inter- 
pretation which Bosanquet accepted; for there is no way 
at all by which the arousing in others of emotions akin to 
those felt by the artist can be called imitation—what would 
it be an imitation of? 

It is a great strain upon the word “imitation” in 
English, or the corresponding word (it may be pre- 
sumed) in any other language than the Greek, to 
make it mean anything else than what we all under- 
stand by imitation: a copying done with the sense either 
of the counterfeiting of reality, or of the framing of 
one’s conduct upon the model of another’s conduct. A 
wax doll may be described as imitation; and its hair may 
be either real hair or imitation; and if when you lay it 
on its back its eyelids close, then that is an imitation of 
sleep: but the making of wax dolls is outside the range 
of the fine arts. When Henry V, seeking to excite his 
men to martial ardour, tells them to “imitate the action of 
the tiger” —“‘stiffening the sinews,” dilating the nostrils, and 
so forth—he is not himself imitating the action of a tiger 
by giving this description of it; and if among the attentive 
soldiery is one who being an artist seats himself forth- 
with pencil in hand to depict the beast of prey, we must 
expect Aristotle’s commentators to Say he is carrying out 
the command to “imitate” ; but is he? Their jargon has given 
the word a factitious sense which, in spite of them, has so 
failed to effect a lodgment in the language that it has even 
escaped (by chance) the notice of N.E.D., that twelve- 
volumed treasure-house of meanings good and bad. The 
whole history of criticism has been vitiated by loose think- 
ing on the subject of imitation. 


*W. D. Ross, Aristotle (2nd ed., 1930), p. 278. 
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The Greek word pfinne has a great range of signifi- 
cation beyond that of the English word “imitation,” or that 
of the corresponding words in other languages; and this 
is due in large measure to the history of Greek meta- 
physic. I hold that disregard of that history, in relation 
to this matter, has caused the commentators to miss the 
main line of Aristotle’s thought, to misapprehend the 
nature of his approach to esthetic, the true understanding 
of which will lighten up dark places in the Poetics, showing 
that which has appeared barren and desolate to be in truth 
most fruitful doctrine. Modern scholarship, rich in 
achievement, would have got much further in exegesis of 
the Poetics were it not for impedimenta of tradition. 
The inheritance was shallowness, unsufficing. Quit we 
then the shallows, quit we all shallows now for a plunging 
into unaccustomed deeps of the all-encircling Ocean, con- 
fident that we shall yet get back to Aristotelian terra firma 
(or such of us as are not subject to cramp). 

To the history of “mimesis” as a metaphysical term I now 
advert. Before Aristotle, Plato; before Plato, Socrates; 
before Socrates, the Pythagoreans. As the relation between 
Plato and Socrates in the Dialogues has been matter of dis- 
putation, I had better say that I have accepted as conclusive 
the argument briefly set forth by Professor A. E. Taylor 
in his recent book on Socrates, the purport of which argu- 
mient is that the Socrates of the Dialogues is a more 
faithful attempt at the portrayal of the real Socrates than 
has been usually conceded. As regards the relation between 
Socrates and the Pythagoreans, we know that he was on 
intimate terms with certain philosophers of that school; 
and some of his leading thoughts are in accord with the 
tenets of that school. 

We have to start with the Pythagoreans in treating of 
the use of “mimesis” as a metaphysical term. Aristotle 
says* that they “were the first to take up mathematics, 

* Metaphysica, 985 b-986 a (Ross’s trans.). 
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and thought its principles were the principles of all things; 
they saw that the modifications of the musical scales were 
expressible in numbers, and all things seemed in their 
whole nature to be modelled on numbers.” They, there- 
fore, “supposed the elements of numbers to be the elements 
of all things, and the whole heaven to be a musical scale.” 
They said that “things exist by imiTaTIoN of the 
numbers.” ° 

Much that has been said about these people'is puzzling, 
and much of their doctrine remains obscure. It is known 
of them, however, that on the one hand they made highly 
important mathematical discoveries, and that on the other 
hand they were, or their leader was, mainly concerned 
with a religious philosophy. Some of the teaching about 
“numbers” appears to have been fantastic. But I submit 
that the meaning of their doctrine of mimesis need not 
have remained in doubt, had scholars borne in mind its 
resemblance, as stated by Aristotle, to its successor, the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas (so-called). Theirs was not 
the only school of philosophy to hold that the world of 
phenomena is not exactly the real world; nor is there 
anything puerile about their principle in the relating of 
sensibilia to the heavenly rhythms or the mathematical 
forms. The connection is very close (I think) between on 
the one hand their mathematical study both in its fruitful, 
and more particularly in its fantastical, aspects, and on 
the other hand their mystical philosophy.° Gautama the 
Buddha proclaims with his last breath “deliverance from 
this ILLUSION, this world of sensibilia, this law of 
CHANGE”: Pythagoras practising a congruent discipline 
comes to declare sensibilia to be IMITATION, and the Real 
to be that which is outside the law of CHANGE. All the 
phenomenal passes away down the stream of time, 

5 Id., 987 b. 


*For the contrary view, that no connection between these can be 
traced, see Pringle-Pattison, art. Pythagoras in Encycl. Brit. 
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whereas in mathematical abstraction we get to the Un- 
changing. In point of fact, repugnant though his philo- 
sophy was to Aristotle, this particular thought would not 
be so: he notes that “the objects of mathematics .. . 
are of the class of things without movement” (Met., 
989 b, 32-3). 

Not always, in connection with the “numbers,” did 
they speak of Reality and its Imitation; sometimes they 
would say that the mathematical entities “constitute the 
things,” sometimes that they “are in the things.” If they 
say “constitute the things,’ compare the statement of a 
present-day eminent mathematician and physicist, Sir 
A. S. Eddington, who tells us (in Science and the Unseen 
World) that “the environment of... matter... and 
concrete things, which seems so vividly real to us, is 
probed deeply by every device of physical science, and 

. its substance has melted into shadow’”’; that is to say, 
as he goes on to explain, all that is left is mathematical 
symbolism. ~ Or again, in The Nature of the Physical 
World, he writes: “the younger minds are striving to 
construct the world out of Hamiltonian functions and 
symbols so far removed from human preconceptions that 
they do not even obey the laws of orthodox arithmetic.” 
I have little notion what that passage may mean, and 
quote it solely to show that mathematical entities, purely 
cbstract, are somehow looked to as the constituents of 
the world of the concrete. I have derived some help 
from the late H. Wildon Carr’s The General Principle of 
Relativity; but I am not pretending to have the capacity 
to follow the mathematicians’ lines of thought. Yet 
i know that while Religion and Poetry have variously 
instructed the limited number of their respective ad- 
herents, that the reality of the unseen is superior to that 
of the seen, Science, which would have seemed to stultify 
itself if it had not taken precisely the contrary for granted, 
has scorned them as blind guides; and thus what we have 
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before us is not only a discovery of importance, but also 
a scientific novelty of great charm. It is like this. 
Physics, having just demonstrated the new vanishing-trick 
(atom eludes pursuit by resolving itself into mathematical 
quantity), now bows to Metaphysics; and if Metaphysics 
takes it awkwardly and fails to respond, this is in some 
measure due to the fact that that gesture on the part of 
the ex-opponent was so unexpected. 

When the Pythagoreans, instead of saying that the 
niathematical entities “constitute the things,” choose rather 
to say that these “are in the things,’ compare’ Blossfeldt’s 
quickly world-famed photographs of vegetal forms (in 
Art Forms in Nature, 1929, 1932): nothing will better 
bring out the basically geometric scheme of Nature’s 
works; and also, it must be added, the mathematical norms 
of Beauty, which was a subject that engaged the particular 
attention of the philosophers. It is a subject of the greatest 
importance in relation to the esthetic foundations, and I 
shall make reference to it later (see pp. 22-3). 

I revert to the main point, which is that it was 
characteristic of the Pythagoreans to speak of the mathe- 
matical forms as alone REAL, all other entities being 
“imitations”; and this because mathematical truth is 
aphenomenal, lifted above transiency; we might say outside 
of space and time, but that the Pythagoreans appear to 
have treated a point as being necessarily a point in space 
and a line as being necessarily a line in space, not dis- 
criminating (some have said) arithmetic from geometry; 
so that they had, besides the phenomenal world of the 


"Need I say that these comparisons are quite unauthoritative and 
must be regarded as merely suggestive? Anyone who will look up the 
authorities will see that the Pythagoreans have been taken to mean 
next to nothing. And Dr. Ross, whose great services to the cause of 
Aristotelian study have made us all deeply indebted to him, writes 
(on Met. 986, 216), ‘‘No doubt the statement that the Pythagoreans 
made number the matter of things presents their theory in the absurdest 
possible form.’’ 
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spatial, a higher realm, which was quasi-spatial although 
not temporal. And this, indeed, was what Aristotle 
specially objected to in Plato’s so-called doctrine of Ideas, 
which he connected very closely with the Pythagoreans’ 
doctrine. But I am anticipating. 

Aristotle gives us to understand that Socrates accepted 
the Pythagorean mathematical doctrine, but, “busying him- 
self about ethical matters,” was “seeking the universal in 
these ethical matters.”* Thus he found a second realm 
of higher reality. (The plural “higher realms of reality” 
is from Aristotle.)® Socrates makes discovery of another 
set of absolutes. How is a man to be virtuous? By 
turning away his regard from the many, from all the im- 
perfect men about him, and from all whom works of 
fiction may have presented for his imitation, and by fixing 
his eye upon the One, the abstract perfectness, the divine 
or aphenomenal Good. Thus the virtuous man’s life 
becomes a mimesis: he of set purpose gives form to his 
conduct, a “concrete form which is an imitation of the 
divine perfectness of abstract form. That heavenly form 
is conceived of, according to the Pythagorean principle, as 
quasi-spatial although extra-temporal. And thus the per- 
fectness is treated as though it was apprehended by vision, 
by vision of the Real. 

And then there is the artist. He, too, is a man of 
vision. He has apprehended the divine beauty, and his 
work is to be a mimesis of that: itself concrete, its form 
is to be an imitation of the abstract perfectness of heavenly 
form. It will not be real, because the real is in the 
abstract: at best it will be a good imitation. Socrates 
says, Take justice, for example: around us in human in- 
stitutions and administrations are forms of justice, all 
imperfect forms; shall we then be satisfied for the poet to 
give us representations of these imperfect forms of beauty? 
Shall we not rather ask him to show us justice as it exists 

§ 987 b. *990 a, 7. 
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in the heavenly sphere? And the interlocutor says Yes, 
surely that is what we want of him, an imitation in con- 
crete form of art, of the abstract perfectness of form 
whose existence is in heaven. The abstract in this, as in 
the other cases, is treated as though externally existent in 
the heavenly, that is the extra-temporal sphere—that is 
why I used the term “quasi-spatial.’”’ The artist’s appre- 
hension of the absolute is treated as though it were vision 
of an external heavenly sphere. 

Thoughtlessness has led many scholars to jeer at 
Republic, Book x, as contradictory to Book 111, whereas it 
is its inevitable sequel. Mr. J. Tate’s series of papers on 
this topic in C.R. and C.Q., ending with the paper in C.Q. 
of October, 1932, will (1 trust) have disposed of the view 
commonly held of the inconsistency of these two books of 
the Republic. (1 am not claiming Mr. Tate as a supporter 
oi my views on mimesis: I cite him solely as disposing 
of the view that Plato has contradicted himself.) I say 
that the disparagement of the concrete as imitation would 
work itself out logically into the disparagement of art, 
because art is necessarily and essentially concrete; but the 
particular form which the disparagement takes is that art, 
whether painting or epic and drama, is representation of 
the imperfect: all that is concrete, including all human 
conduct, is imperfect. That is to say, art in practice, as 
contrasted with ideal theory, is representation of that 
which belongs to the flux of time, and is thus removed from 
reality, which is abiding. Things, Plato will say, are in 
an unsatisfactory state: in the ethical sphere, men who 
should imitate the absolute imitate each other; while in 
the zesthetic sphere poets who should be giving an imitation 
of heavenly things are giving us representations of earthly 
things, occupying us with what we had better not be 
occupied with. So, however great be the loss, drama and 
epic must go! 

That is Book x, but what have we in Book 111? “I 
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think, he said, that you are considering whether we shall 
admit tragedy and comedy or not. Possibly, I said, but 
possibly even more than that. I don’t myself know as 
yet. We must go where the wind of the argument carries 
us.” To start with, then, if representation is to be ad- 
mitted, there must at least be no representing of a 
person who is ill, or in love, or overcome by misfortune; 
there must be no representing of slaves doing servile 
actions, nor of men reviling one another or using bad 
language, nor must there be representation of smiths 
or other craftsmen. No, artists are “not to be allowed 
even to pay attention to any of these things,” any more 
than to the noises made by animals or the sound of 
water. So let us go on then to where the wind of the 
argument will waft us. When we have reached its logical 
goal, there will be nothing left of works of Art or of 
works of Nature; for all that Nature produces, and all that 
the applied arts produce, are imitations; and as regards 
Painting and Poetry, which ought to imitate the Real, in 
practice they offer representations of concrete objects, 
representations which are to be described as imitations of 
imitations. All this, I say, will have passed out of mind: 
all imitations gone, we shall have got to Reality; and what 
is that Reality? It is on the one hand Deity, and on the 
other hand, in static eternality, the pre-sanctified lauding 
Deity and lauding exemplars of Virtue on instruments which 
might be described as harps made of gold—that is where 
the wind of his argument will waft him to at the end 
cof Book x. He who will regard that phase of Platonism 
as mere folly is likely to be himself the merely foolish; 
but it is not Aristotle, and it will not afford a basis for 
zesthetic doctrine: no disparagement of the concrete as 
imitation will do for esthetic foundations. 

Aristotle charges the earlier philosophers’? with having 
treated abstractions as though they had external objectivity : 


” Metaphysica, 990 b-992 a. 
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he says abstractions are purely mental entities. There is 
probability about that story which told that even as he 
sat at Plato’s lectures he proclaimed that he could not 
tolerate this theory of Ideas, “even though his opposition 
should be attributed to a factious disposition.” He was 
protesting against Plato’s conception of the relation of 
concrete to abstract—the conception which made that 
relation to be one of mimesis. 

3ut the term “mimesis,” multi-significatory, stays. It 
has become a technical term for works of art as meaning on 
the one hand the imitation of the abstract real through art, 
and on the other hand equally the representation of the 
phenomenal through art, the former being, in the view of 
Socrates or of Plato, the good mimesis and the latter the 
bad. What the two have in common is that each is the 
concretising, through the forms of painting or poetry (or 
whatever the medium be), of the artist’s experience, whether 
that experience be vision or mere observation. In other 
words, what it has signified is creative form; and that is 
what it is to signify still. Socrates’ analogy of the good 
man’s life as a mimesis is helpful; the good man, as the 
result of his experience, his visional experience which we 
may now call his imaginative experience, confers form 
upon his life. My point is that when once the earlier 
philosophers’ ostensible and purely theoretical externalisa- 
tion of the abstract has been repudiated—that externalisa- 
tion with which their use of the term “mimesis” was 
connected—then the doctrine of creative form, which is 
what they intended when they used the word “mimesis,” 
stands unimpaired, in point of fact is greatly elevated by 
being freed from the irrational associations in which the 
fundamentally false doctrine of the unreality of the world 
involved it. 

Did they say that rhythm was of the eternal? So 
will Aristotle — it is that which lifts the transient into 
abidingness. And that is form, creative form, as in dance 
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movements or a melody, and the plot of drama is form, 
creative form. Through rhythm, through composition, 
emotional and imaginative experience achieves expression 
abidingly. 

It is as though Aristotle said to himself: “When Plato 
speaks of the Idea or the heavenly as a transcendental 
perfectness of form perceived by the artist, his reference, 
translated into a more rational scheme of thought, is to 
the artist’s imaginative vision or private experience: that 
is what the work of art is to concretise, that thus his 
vision or experience may be conveyed to us. That is what 
Plato is concerned with, and it is what I am concerned 
with too. Mimesis, though the word was suggested by a 
false view of reality, shall continue to signify the render- 
ing of experience in terms of form imposed upon matter.” 
It is not precisely a question of change from the thought of 
imitation or of representation to the thought of expression : 
the point is that the expression is in and by FORM, in and 
by the fornrt that gives reality through rhythm and struc- 
ture that is basically geometrical, just as works of Nature 
are basically geometrical. The mensuration of metre, the 
tempo of music, the architectonic of dramatic plot, the 
composition of a picture, all these are radically mathe- 
matical, and these precisely are what constitute mimesis 
as the term which stands for the foundation of Aristotelian 
cesthetic. 

Someone may say, the awkward fact remains that 
“mimesis” is an ordinary word, signifying exactly “imita- 
tion” : how can Aristotle permit himself to use it in a sense 
apparently unconnected with its etymological sense? The 
answer is this. First: the word retains its ordinary and 
everyday signification for Aristotle as for everyone else, but 
tle word has acquired even for ordinary usage a great range 
of meaning, which has so differentiated it from the English 
word “imitation,” or the corresponding word in any language 
other than the Greek, that we get into a state of utter 
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confusion if we insist on rendering it “imitation” always, 
for no better reason than that that was its original meaning. 
Secondly, it is well to keep in mind some words of 
Dr. Ross, who refers to our philosopher’s habitual “care- 
lessness in using words or phrases in different meanings 
in close succession.” Thirdly: I hold that in that 
thoroughly misunderstood cap. iv, Aristotle is trying 
to say somewhat as follows. In the childhood of the 
world, representation was the sole aim of the artist, 
who would draw figures of men or beasts, and all the 
Aurignacians would cry gleefully “That is he!” It is from 
such crude origins that art has so developed in the 
developments of social evolution, that philosophic minds 
can formulate art theories from the examples before 
them, finding in art the relation between particular and 
universal, between concrete and abstract, between material 
and spiritual, seen and unseen, phenomenal and eternal. 
A corresponding argument is used with regard to drama. 
Aristotle believes that instead of its giving rise to his- 
trionic performance, it might well be that histrionics, 
purely imitative actions, came historically first: such the 
crude origins from which the art has developed; but now 
the drama may rank as perhaps highest of the fine arts, 
whilst the histrionic art is not to be included among the 
fine arts at all. 

I select a few examples to show how the interpretation 
here advanced of the Aristotelian term “mimesis,” will 
give sense where there was nonsense, coherence in place 
of contradiction, riches in lieu of poverty. 

At the beginning, the philosopher says, it is well to seek 
definitions. Poetry is most closely linked with Music 
and the Dance, and less closely with Painting and 
Sculpture. These, then, are the species of one genus; they 
all have the common character of mimesis, that is to say 
they all are creative form. The differentia of each species 
is simply the medium employed by that species in the 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XXIII. Cc 
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exercise of its function; the differentia of Poetry is 
rhythmical language, that of Music is tones. How 
adequate, how satisfying is this unification of the arts; 
which historically has counted for nothing owing to the 
morass in which everyone has sunk; for the term “mimesis” 
proved to be like that Serbonian bog described by Pliny— 
it has engulfed a whole regiment of commentators. 

When Aristotle has restricted himself to the subject of 
drama, he says that the dramatist in his mimesis is the 
poet not of verses, but of plots (cap. ix); which has been 
ridiculously taken as evidence that he undervalued rhythm, 
whereas what he is saying is that while the dramatist has 
rhythm in common with other poets, his function as 
dramatist is the making of plots. The plot, he says, is 
the soul of the drama or the end for which it exists. For 
with the writing of a story the Greek dramatist had little 
to do; what he had to do was to make out of a story 
given to him a dramatic plot, constructed on principles 
which analysis will reveal to be formal principles, clearly 
furnished with beginning, middle, and end, clearly possessed 
of unity, completeness, and adequate magnitude, and so 
forth. 

Aristotle not only sweeps aside those who would stand 
for accuracy of representation by saying that the poet in 
his mimesis need not be representing men as they actually 
are; he goes much further than that: he says (cap. xxv) 
that some artist might, through anatomical ignorance or 
lack of observation, represent a horse in motion throwing 
out its near fore-foot and near hind-foot simultaneously, 
which would be an error of fact (parenthetically it needs 
te be said that many horses do precisely that at the present 
day as the result of special training, but in Aristotle’s day 
it simply was not done); which, however, does not funda- 
mentally impair the work as a work of art. What, then, 
are the fundamentals of art if they are unaffected by mis- 
representation? The answer is form, not the form of the 
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horse but the form of the picture; what we look for from 
the artist is composition, is the arrangement of forms 
within a given space: unity, completeness, etc., are needed, 
but accuracy in the representation of the actual is a minor 
consideration. 

I revert to what Aristotle said about Music. In the 
Poetics it is linked closely to Poetry on account of the 
common element of rhythm, as a nearly-related mode of 
mimesis. In the Politics, he had set forth the view that 
Music is more purely mimesis than the other arts. Now in 
view of the range of signification of the term “mimesis,” it 
was quite intelligible for the Greek to say of music that 
it is a mimesis of ethos, but to render that into English 
by saying that music is an imitation of character is to 
talk nonsense. What then? Are we to say with Dr. Ross 
that Aristotle’s meaning must be that music is “the most 
expressive” of the arts, “that which most successfully 
embodies emotion’?** Yes (though in my judgment we 
are far off the lines when we go on to the words “or 
which most effectively arouses in others emotions akin 
to,” etc.); at least we are whole-heartedly to accept 
“embodies emotion”; it is not a question of “the most 
expressive,” but “the most purely expressional,” and for 
“which most successfully embodies,” we should read 
“which does nothing but embody.” My point is that 
Aristotle is using “mimesis” in what is for him its 
regular meaning in esthetic: everything, for his zsthetic, 
turns upon form; music is more purely creative form than 
the other arts, for the very reason that it is giving no 
information—for the very reason, that is to say, that it is 
not representational at all. It is the melodies which 
themselves constitute in themselves the mimesis (Pol. 
1340. a, 38)" What can they say who hold that mimesis 


“See ante, pp. 6-7. 


2 ay ois méAeow adrois gor: wimhuata trav AO@v. Does Jowett’s 
rendering, ‘‘Even in mere melodies there is an imitation of character,’’ 
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is to mean the revealing of the essential character of a 
represented object? There is no object represented in 
music: its content is form, or its form and content are 
one. Thus it differs from poetry in that poetry tells us 
lots of facts; but, according to Aristotle’s conception, it is 
not there that its essential quality as art resides. He does 
not, of course, hold that Music is a higher form of mimesis 
than Poetry; but it is more purely mimesis just because it 
conveys no facts. 

In conclusion, let me say this. The doctrine of mimesis 
existed, as is known, before Aristotle, signifying that the 
phenomenal is an imitation of the rhythms and harmonies 
which constitute the real. The doctrine has changed, very 
much for the worse, in Repub. x (argument about God’s 
one bed). For Aristotle to hold such doctrine would mean 
for him acceptance of either the Platonic theory of Ideas 
or the Pythagorean scheme, which like that other involves 
world-denial. It cannot be. Commentators make out 
that he has declared, on the contrary, that the pheno- 
menal world is the real, and that in their rhythms and 
harmonies Poetry and the other arts are imitations of 
it. This would mean nothing less than that the meta- 
physician, when he turns to cesthetic, recants metaphysics 
to take his stand with the vulgar; which is entirely im- 
possible. Of course mimesis retains its primary and 
original meaning of imitation; but in metaphysical usage 
that meaning—imitation—belonged inseparably to Plato’s 
theory of Ideas or its analogues, and that will not do for 
Aristotle: what I have sought to do is to show how it 
had come to have a secondary metaphysical meaning, 
make sense, as does, for instance (Rep. 399 ¢), ‘‘Even the pan-harmonic 
music is only an imitation of the flute’’? Jowett himself wrote a note 
saying that what was intended by ‘‘imitation of character’’ was ‘‘the 
very expression of the feeling’’; which is a great change! Even so, he 
misses Aristotle’s emphasis on FORM, which, I submit, will alone justify 
his use of uéunua in the sense of ‘expression.’ I translate thus: ‘In 


the melodies themselves the various moods find expression in terms of 
form’’; or, succinctly, ‘‘melodies, as such, are art-forms of moods.’’ 
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derived from the first one, and remaining for Aristotle to 
make of it the very foundation-stone of his temple of 
esthetic. That secondary and derivative meaning is 
creative form. 

The gist of this paper is, that it was within the com- 
petence of pinnote to lend itself, and that it did lend itself, 
to the uses of this Professor of Aesthetics (professor 
cf what not besides) at the Lyceum—did lend itself (1 
say) to his uses in a new signification super-added to or 
rather taking precedence of the ordinary one; and that new 
signification, which has remained unrecognized by scholar- 
ship, was FORM. 


W. F. TRENCH. 


NOTE. 


The argument as laid before the D.U. Metaphysical Society 
was supported by six pictures showing the bearing of the views 
of the philosophers respecting form. Both the Republic and the 
Poetics afford precedent for calling upon the arts to illustrate 
each other. 

No. 1.—Photograph of obverse of Irish half-crown (mot an 
imitation of the half-crown!). The figure on the coin is a repre- 
sentation (not an imitation!) of a horse named Goldfinder II, 
winner of steeplechases. Socrates might say: it has the usual 
characteristics of the work of the artists, being an example of 
the mimesis which we deprecate: it engages the attention with 
an object belonging to the flux of Time; the Real is the abiding 
and unchanging. Aristotle might say: a photographic record of 
fact; pure representation; it is to this class of work that we have 
denied the title of mimesis (cap. i). 

No. 2.—Photograph of reverse of English crown piece, 
Pistrucci’s St. George and the Dragon. Secrates might say: same 
observations apply as to No. 1; it has qualities of epic; see 
Rep. 11 and x for grounds upon which we ban epic. Aristotle: 
pure representation here seen as wholly commendable, in that all 
is subordinated to composition; with reference to such work as 
this we have said (cap. xxv) that if there were anatomical error, 
e.g. in the representation of the horse, such error would not affect 
fundamentals of mimesis. 
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No. 3.—Photograph of a reproduction of Fra Angelico’s 
“Coronation of the Virgin.” There are more than 50 human 
figures in this work. It is introduced for the sake of No. 4, 
research work by Miss Mainie Jellett, a partial schematization 
of the Fra Angelico, resting in proof that that master’s composition 
is formally simple, basically geometrical. This work, as elucidating 
that other, can be treated, when one has the picture before one, as 
illustrating Aristotle’s observations on drama—plot the ‘“soul”— 
unity and completeness—beginning, middle, and end—central 
turning-point, etc. ‘Of the beautiful,” said Aristotle (Met., 
1078 a), “the most important abstract principles are order and 
proportion and the delimitation: these the mathematical sciences 
especially display.” [péyeora eidy rdgis kal ovpperpia Kai 7d 
apirpéevov. Dr. Ross translates, “The chief forms of beauty are 
order and symmetry and definiteness”; earlier translators 
rendered it “the main species,” etc. What I have to say as to 
“form” and “species” is that Lat. forma and Lat. species depend 
for some of their complex signification on philosophy, of which 
the English derivatives stand clear. The English-speaker desires 
above all things straightforwardness, and aiming at this we have 
frittered away etymological values in fallacious simplifications of 
thought. Hand in hand with pipyors, there comes to Aristotle 
eldos, enriched with spoils of the now-deposed metaphysics which 
it was serving. | 

No. 5.—Photograph of modernist sculpture, work by Csaky, 
stag it may be called, but representation is receding, the animal 
forms simplified, universalized, by process of abstraction, in 
direction of geometrical figures. Socrates might say: a step in 
the right direction, because in the spiritual direction; this form 
does not wholly belong to the flux of Time, since it is not repre- 
sentation of (though it must be admitted to be suggestive of) a 
phenomenal object; we are getting nearer to the eternal; see, 
further, on No. 6. 

No. 6.—A composition by Miss Mainie Jellett, on more ad- 
vanced modernist or cubist lines: entitled “The Sea,” it comprises 
principally two figures (or schemes of forms), based upon and 
remaining suggestive of human forms, but the representational 
element has been mainly eliminated, and a geometrical arrange- 
ment of lines and surfaces is the prominent feature. “Thou, 
silent FORM, dost tease us out of thought | as doth eternity.” 

Socrates should approve; for it avoids the errors of the bad 
mimesis and might seem to approximate to the good. But his 
words in the Philebus are most extravagant, for he there says: 
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“IT do not mean by beauty of form such beauty as that of animals 
or pictures, but understand me to mean straight lines and circles 
and the plane or solid figures which are formed out of them by 
turning-lathes and rulers and measurers of angles; for these I 
affirm to be not only relatively beautiful like other things, but 
they are eternally and absolutely beautiful.” Thus does Plato 
make his Socrates to blaspheme in one breath Nature and Art, 
extolling no philosophic essences in their place this time, but the 
eternal and absolute regularity of turnery ware. That either 
Socrates or Plato really thought so sillily, is not to be believed. 
What concerns us, however, is the doctrine thus oddly travestied. 
Diogenes Laertius (de vitis philosophorum, viii. 19, in a passage 
the context of which is not relevant) said that ‘‘one of the doctrines 
of Pythagoras was, that of all solid figures the sphere was the most 
beautiful, and of all plane figures the circle.” For Aristotle on 
the mathematical norms of beauty, see my quotation attached to 
illustration No. 3. See also my reference to Blossfeldt (ante, 
p. 11). It is recorded in Aratra Pentelici that Ruskin, lecturing on 
Sculpture, exhibited “a sphere of rock crystal cut in Japan” as 
a model of non-representational sculpture; and he said “a ball 
of stone is enough for sculpturesque value . . . let the ball 
have motion, then the form it generates will be that of a cylinder. 

. Pure early English architecture . . . depends for its charm 
altogether on the abstract harmony of groups of cylinders . . .” 

Aristotle’s comment upon Miss Jellett’s work should be, that 
the qualities of this composition are the qualities belonging in a 
special degree to musical composition, are in fact the qualities on 
account of which he declared music to be more purely mimesis 
than the other arts. Abstract forms are in this pictorial work 
so elementally (i.e., so geometrically) concretised that no facts are 
conveyed—form, expression through form. 


ADDENDUM. 


While this paper is in the press, Chance brings me a newly-published 
book, R. A. Dunean’s The Architecture of a New Era, introducing 
authorities some of whom I ought to have known before. Especially was 
I unacquainted with that fine work The Curves of Life, by (Sir) 
Theodore A. Cook, and with his treatment of Leonardo da Vinci, who, 
grasping first principles firmly, would correct what is unguarded in my 
remarks about representation. I had not seen Jay Hambidge’s Yale 
study of The Parthenon and other Greek Temples; nor yet, near home, 
Allman’s Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid. T. D. Goodell’s study 
of structure in Athenian Tragedy is another late discovery (this one via 
Hambidge); while independently of these, Karl Nierendorf’s splendid 
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Introduction (paragon of prefaces) to Blossfeldt’s photographs, is yet 
another. All these might have been drawn upon for the strengthening 
of my attempt at stating the basic principles, which (to the best of my 
belief) I have derived from Aristotle. 

Mr. Dunean above-named, without any reference to the Poetics, 
writes thus on our subject of imitation: ‘‘The artist,’’ says he, ‘‘is not 
one who imitates, but one who himself creates by obedience to divine 
laws.’’ Contrast that with what Coleridge, for the behoof of 
romanticism, would write—‘‘organization is necessary to every living 
body, but the laws under which the poet creates are of his own 
origination’’! The laws to which the architect, better-informed, is 
referring, are codified, as it were, in some heavenly textbook—Applied 
Arithmetic and Geometry; with especial attention to Elements of Music— 
the book of the canons which Nature in all exercise of creative ingenuity 
has to keep her eye upon. In other words, the laws governing Art are 
oecumenical laws and are not laws of Arf differentially. 

The beauty of concretes, and their vitality in Nature or potential 
perdurableness in Art, consist in that they are variations upon abstract 
norms, and those abstracts are mathematical, The Pythagorean heresy, 
the allied Socratic and Platonic heresy—of course the Symposium gets 
clear of it; the poet’s eye ‘‘glances from Heaven to Earth, from Earth 
to Heaven,’’ and sensibilia prove to be the ladder of the soul—the 
heresy, I say, consisted in treating abstracts as manifestations of beauty ; 
which would make the beautiful cogitatively apprehensible, as in, to 
take one example, ‘‘the circle is the most beautiful of plane figures,’’ 
and many examples might be got from Plato’s treatment of essences. 
The truth is that manifestations are epiphanies and not the hypostatising 
of abstracts or of essences. [Heresies more harmful are bound to 
shoot up when psychology, which is quite rightly departmental, hag 
supplanted philosophy, which properly is cosmoramic; and it is diverting 
to reflect upon the vogue now enjoyed by the curious belief that the 
beauty of the observed is really in the observer and is not to be sought 
outside.] Beauty subsists in sensibilia, in coneretes. These are living 
variations upon the norms; they are not reminiscences of inanimate 
abstracts as in Socrates’ alleged eulogy of the turning-lathe’s products, 
nor are they ‘‘imitations’’ of anything whatever. 

So I re-conclude. Here are the lines which the thought has followed. 
First, ‘‘mimesis’’ meant, for Aristotle, art-form: to show that that was 
so and how it came to be so, was the limit of my original intent. 
Secondly, the argument brought up the thoughts of the Greek 
philosophers upon the nature of art-form: how did Aristotle conceive of 
this? Primarily as the creation of beautiful objects upon a mathematical 
ground. In support of his belief in a mathematical ground, I cited 
Socrates, Fra Angelico, Ruskin, not to speak of Euterpe and Terpsichore. 
Thirdly, ‘‘the creation of beautiful objects upon a mathematical 
ground’’ is a description not only of the endeavours and achievement of 
Art but equally of the endeavours and achievement of Nature. 


W. BP. T. 





MORE UNPUBLISHED BERKELEY LETTERS 
AND NEW BERKELEIANA — INCLUDING THE 
PETITION OF GEORGE BERKELEY AND OTHERS FOR 
THE FOUNDING OF ST. PAUL’s COLLEGE, IN BERMUDA, 
WITH THE REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY AND eee 
GENERAL THEREUPON. 


Tue new biographical material here presented is of a 
miscellaneous nature, but it is all connected, directly or 
otherwise, with the life of Bishop Berkeley. The dates 
of the various items range from his early Trinity College 
days to the closing years of his life. So I have thought 


it best to arrange the material in chronological order, 
with explanatory notes prefixed or appended to each item. 

Alumni of Trinity College will observe with interest 
that a number of these items illustrate the closeness of 
Berkeley’s connection, official and unofficial, with Trinity 
College. Indeed, the new letters, published below, pp. 42-3, 
make it evident that the connection was life-long. The 
Board sought his aid in the difficult and invidious matter 
of a survey of College lands situate in his diocese; and 
his letter to the Vice-Provost shows that, had he been 
willing and able to stand, he would have been an accept- 
able candidate for the honour of the Vice-Chancellorship. 

Some of this material is the result of my own research; 
for the greater portion I am indebted to friends and cor- 
respondents, who have been interested in the Berkeleiana 
recently published in Hermathena and in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy. In particular, I have to 
thank Dr. D. A. Chart, Deputy Keeper of the Records, 
Government of Northern Ireland, who found the Bermuda 
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Petition and the Report of the Law Officers, described 
them in his Report for 1932, and has permitted me to 
publish them. Appropriately, at the same time I am able to 
publish two new transatlantic Berkeley letters, which add 
something to our scanty records of Berkeley’s life in 
Rhode Island. A third letter of the same period, that to 
Newman, is not generally known on this side of the 
Atlantic, and I include it here, though it has been already 
published. It was recently acquired by Yale, and appeared 
in the Yale University Library Gazette for July, 1933. 
I am obliged to the editors for permission to reprint it, 
and to the Librarian and the Reference Librarian for their 
courtesy in the matter. 

The two letters to Bernon show the stir made in Rhode 
Island by Berkeley’s arrival. Fraser refers to the corres- 
pondence in his Life and Letters, p. 169, n., and says that 
he has not been able to recover the letters. It is satis- 
factory to be able not only to publish them, but to state 
that I have seen the autographs. The initial inquiry was 
mine, but to Mr. L. C. Wroth, Librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library, and to Mr. H. M. Chapin, 
Librarian of the Rhode Island Historical Society, the 
actual re-discovery of these letters in the Bernon papers 
is due. I am obliged to them, to Mrs. W. B. Weeden, 
Historian of the Rhode Island Society of Colonial Dames, 
and to Dr. Roderick Terry, of Newport, for their help 
in these researches. The Rhode Island Historical Society 
has given leave for publication, and to their President, 
Mr. W. Davis Miller, | am indebted for a copy of the 
rare History of the Narragansett Church, by W. Updike— 
a book which not only gives the background of the Bernon 
letters, but is an invaluable source of information as to 
Berkeley’s life in the New World. 

I am also obliged to Dr. J. G. Smyly, s.F.1.c.p., 
Librarian of Trinity College, and to Professor T. E. 
Jessop for the use of the letters which they found. 
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The following extracts and notes from the Diary and 
letter-books of Sir John Percival, contained in the Egmont 
Papers, supplement those given in Rand’s Berkeley and 
Percival. They throw some light on the movements of 
Lord Pembroke, who is probably referred to in the 
Commonplace Book, No. 942 (v. Hermathena, vol. xxi, 
1931, p. 161, n.), also upon the early days of the Berkeley- 
Percival friendship, and, therefore, incidentally upon the 
writing of the Theory of Vision, in the Dedication of 
which Berkeley addressing Percival speaks of “these few 
months that I have the honour to be known unto you.” 
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P. Percival to Sir John Percival at Geneva: “London, 2nd 
of May, 1707. I suppose the Duke of Ormonds being laid aside 
for my Lord Pembroke is no news to you.” ‘Lord Pembroke 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” Letter dated 27th of 
December, 1707: Lord Pembroke returned to London “some days 
ago . . . having pleased in Ireland.” 


On the 10th of May, 1707, Colonel Taylor of Ballymacow 
wrote to Sir John Percival wanting him to come to Ireland to 
stand for election as Knight of the Shire. Percival notes, “ 15th 
of May, 1708, I went about this time to Ireland.” 


On the 6th of September, 1708, Percival writes from Burton 
(Co. Cork) to Edward Southwell, and says he is going to winter 
in Cork. 


On the 7th of December, 1708, Percival writes from Dublin 
to Helen Southwell le Grand. (v. Rand, op. cit., p. 4.) 


The first mention of the friendship between Berkeley and 
Percival is in Deering’s letter to Percival of the 13th of January, 


1709. Rand (p. 3) quotes the letter, but gives the date as 
January 17th. 


On the 14th of July, 1709, Archdeacon Percival wrote to Sir 
John Percival, “‘ Last tewsday at the Commencement, the young 
masters brought on the affair of Mr Whitway (if you have heard 


nothing of it I presume Mr Berkeley can give you some account 
of it).” ; 


The following three extracts from later portions of 
the Egmont Papers may be of some interest. The “ Letter 
D2 
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to the Papists’” was published in the Dublin Journal of 
October 15-19, 1745, see below, p. 49 :— 


(In volume 47.) ‘The Bishop of Cloyne’s Letter to the Papists 
of his Diocese is in every man’s hands, and by which they 
universally declare they are perfectly convinced. I suppose it is 
published in England or I should send it to your Lordship.” 
Friday, November Ist, 1745, Warden of Loghart Castle to Viscount 
Percival in Pall Mall, London.* 


(On loose sheet in volume 97, probably memo for Journal.) 
“24th of May, 1725. To-day Dean Berkley, Mr. Schrader, 
Mr. Gonneau and Dr. Tenier dined with me and Brigadier Hunter 
and Mr. Forster came in the afternoon. Among other discourse 
we talked of ye young k. of France and agreed that by the 
accts we had rec’ from all hands his subjects are like to be 
miserable under him I told them likewise that the 
King is very ungracious to his Courtiers, sitting before them an 
hour together without speaking a word and even not looking upon 
them, but holding his eyes to the ground. This Dean Berkley 
said was confirmed to him by some English Gentlemen who saw 
him.” Further conversation took place about the Elector of 
Saxony, etc., in which Berkeley joined. 

(Volume 101, p. 174, Religious notes, indexed under Dean 
Berkeley.) ‘Of Fear. ‘I know not what it is to fear,’ said 
Mr. Berkeley, ‘but I have a delicate sense of danger.’”’ * 


PERCIVAL TO BERKELEY. 


(Egmont Papers, Vol. 209, Copy.) 
London 13 March 1717/8 


Dear Sir 

I would not be the first to send you the acct of your good 
friend the Bishop of Derry’s death. I suppose this misfortune 
will if Mr Ashe’s health permit bring you sooner to England 
than you otherwise designed; where if you come this summer or 
winter you will see me deeply engaged in building the House you 
have often heard me talk of which I design to make very 
convenient for holding my family which is now encreased by 


*The Dublin Journal of Nov. 28-Dec. 2, 1749, has the following 
reference to Berkeley’s Word to the Wise (1749), ‘‘Last Sunday the 
Romish Priest of the Parish of Lucan read the Bishop of Cloyne’s 
Exhortation to the Roman Catholicks of Ireland to his congregation, 
which was very well received by them all.’’ 

*¥For the phrase, ‘‘a delicate sense of danger,’’ v. Alciphron V, 13. 
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another daughter; so that now I have 3 daughters and one Son. 
The two eldest of my children have very lately escaped the 
dangers attending the Smallpox and I’me in hopes they will not 
only remain without marks but that their health which is of far 
more importance will be better established for the future. I have 
got them a french master, w language they take to, especially 
my boy, but Kitty excells him in dancing as it is fit she should. 

My sister Percival and brother with their family are to be 
in England next month, and I hope will spend some time with 
us at Kew where we propose to go about Midsummer. 

You desired me when you went on your travels not to write 
you news, and now if I would I have nothing to send you of 
that sort. 

There is lately erected a comission for receiving and disbursing 
charity to Proselites from Popery, of w I am an unworthy 
member. The good we do and mischief we hinder is so great 
that I heartily wish our Fund were larger. 

We have lately received a book from France which I believe 
was not published when you was there, the memoires of Cardinal 
de Retz, an eminent intrigueing man in the Ministry of Lewis 
the 14*". I could be angry with him for discovring so much of 
the corrupt nature of Man, but that he pays you with good 
sense and usefull instruction, and one thing appeares thro the 
whole work that the greatest turns in State affaires are owing to 
minute and often accidental causes, and that men may talk what 
they please of the love of the publick, but their own private 
interest is the secret spring of their most gallant and popular 
actions. 

My family are all well at present and give you their affect 
service, Dan Deering does the same, and I am ever yr affect 
friend and hum?! Serv‘ 


Percival 


For the Rev’ M’ Berkley 
at Naples 


The above letter should come after that dated Ist 
September, 1717 (Rand, Berkeley and Percival, p. 169). 
Bishop Ashe, of Derry, father of his pupil and travelling 
companion, died on February 27th, 1718. Berkeley had 
apparently not received the news when he wrote his from 
Rome on April 26th, 1718, but had heard by the time he 
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wrote his next letter (28th July). Berkeley’s “suspicion” 
that his last to Percival had gone astray was probably 
correct; for in his letter of 28th July, though he speaks 
of Percival’s new house, he makes no reference to the 
increase in Percival’s family, announced in the letter pub- 
lished above. Berkeley was habitually punctilious in such 
social matters. 


(Public Record Office.) State Papers. Ireland. Bundle 3835. 
Undated (between papers of 13 and 16 February, 1724/5). 
After a reference to the Law Officers. 


PETITION or GrEorRGE BERKELEY AND OTHERS ABOUT A 
COLLEGE AT BERMUDA. 


Humbly sheweth, That whereas it is the general opinion 
and earnest desire of all those who have the interest of religion 
at heart that something more should be done in order to the 
propagating of the Gospel among the savage Americans and the 
better supplying of churches in your foreign plantations; and 


whereas your Majesty’s most auspicious Government hath been 
distinguished by many signal instances of royal favour towards 
proposals for the advancement of religion and learning, your 
petitioners are thereby encouraged to contribute their best 
endeavours to the furtherance of these good ends. That in order 
thereto a college or seminary in a proper place where students 
may be safe from the contagion of vice and luxury is very much 
wanted. That the islands of Bermuda by their situation, 
temperament of the air plenty of provisions, intercourse with the 
British Plantations and other parts of America as well as by the 
plainness and frugality of manners observable in the inhabitants 
appear a proper place for such a college. That the proposal for 
, placing a college in those islands for the uses abovementioned 
hath been communicated to the Archbishops the Bishop of London 
with the rest of the bishops as also many of the nobility gentry 
and inferior clergy, who very much approve of the same, and 
several charitable persons are willing to contribute thereunto as 
soon as a Charter is obtained for that purpose. 

May your Majesty therefore be graciously pleased to encourage 
a design that tends to promote the glory of God, the good of 
mankind and the honour of your Majesty’s reign by granting 
letters patent for erecting a college in the aforesaid Isles, according 
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to the following scheme which is humbly submitted to your royal 
wisdom. 

And your petitioners as in duty bound shall ever pray. 

That in order to propagate the Gospel among the savage 
Americans and for the better supplying of churches in the foreign 
plantations there be a college consisting of a President and nine 
Fellows founded in Bermuda by the name of St. Paul’s College. 

That the aforesaid Doctor George Berkeley be appointed 
President of the said College. That the three first Fellows be 
the aforesaid William Thompson, Jonathan Rogers and James 
King. That the said President and majority of the said Fellows 
choose the rest to the number of nine. 

That the said Society be obliged to educate the savage Americans 
and to supply them with clothes, lodging and diet at the rate of 
ten pounds per annum for each. 

That upon a vacancy the naming a new President from among 
the aforesaid Fellows be reserved to His Majesty and his successors 
for ever. That upon Fellowships becoming vacant new Fellows 
be elected by the President and majority of the Fellows within 
a year after the vacancies happen, otherwise they are to be 
appointed by the Bishop of London for the time being. 

That the said College be an incorporate body empowered to 
receive or purchase lands tenements or hereditaments, to plead 
and to be impleaded to keep a Common Seal, and to do all those 
things that any other person or lawful subject is empowered to do. 

That the said President and Fellows shall have power to make 
statutes from time to time for the better government ort their 
College. 

That the Visitor of the said College be the Bishop of London 
for the time being who may determine all differences between 
the President and majority of the Fellows and inspect and abolish 
all such statutes as he shall judge not to answer the ends of the 
Foundation. ’ 

That the Chancellor of the said College be his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for the time being. 

That the said College have a power of conferring degrees, 
performing Acts and choosing Academical Officers. 

That the Government of the College as to making Rules 
admitting or expelling members etc. be lodged in the President 
and majority of the Fellows. 

That in the absence of the President the Vice President (who 
is to be the senior of the resident Fellows) shall supply his place 
provided always that orders made by him be of force only during 
the President’s absence. 
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That the said Society be obliged to send over a yearly account 
of the number and progress of their scholars their statutes and 
remarkable incidents to the Chancellor and Visitor. 

That the said President and Fellows hold their preferments 
for a year and a half after their arrival in Bermudas. 

That all in office under his Majesty be required to give aid 
and assistance to the protection and preservation of the said 
College. 

That no other person or persons teach the Liberal Arts in 
the Islands of Bermuda unless particularly licenced thereto by 
his Majesty or successors. 

At the Court at St. James’s the 16th February 1724/5. 


With the above document is a reference to the Attorney 
and Solicitor General for report, which is furnished under 
date 1724[-5], March 15th. The report recapitulates the 
project, upon which it proceeds to comment thus :— 


REporT OF LAW OFFICERS. 


And we most humbly certify your Majesty that we are of 
opinion that the design mentioned in the said petition may be 
of a very useful tendency and fit to receive your Majesty’s royal 
encouragement, and that your Majesty may by letters patent 
under the Great Seal of Great Britain lawfully erect in the Islands 
of Bermuda such a college as is described in the petition. 

The only objection that has occurred to us against what is 
desired by the petitioners is that no provision appears for the 
endowment or support of the college intended to be erected, 
which in granting of Charters for founding of colleges in England 
has generally been expected. But we humbly apprehend that in 
a design of this nature, which is a charitable undertaking proposed 
to be carried on at the hazard of the petitioners for the advance- 
ment of religion and learning in a barbarous country, there is 
less reason to adhere strictly to that rule than in other cases. 
And in order to shew that there is a reasonable prospect of some 
endowment, besides the voluntary contributions of persons well 
disposed towards so pious a work, which may reasonably be 
expected, Doctor Berkeley has laid before us the annexed extract 
of the will of Sir Nathaniel Riche bearing date the 2nd day of 
December 1635 and remaining in the Registry of the Prerogative 
Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, whereby it appears that 
Sir Nathaniel Riche the testator devised five shares of land in 
the Bermuda Islands for the maintenance of a free school there 
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for the education of Indian children to be brought from Virginia 
or New England or some other continent of America, to be 
instructed in the knowledge of true religion, which five shares of 
land he alleges are not yet particularly appropriated to any school 
or foundation. 

And further to make out this fact he also produced before 
us the annexed affidavit of Benjamin Bennet Esquire late Governor 
and Commander in Chief of the Bermuda Islands, who deposeth 
that he very well remembers there are four or five shares of land 
in the said Islands commonly called School Lands, understood 
to belong to a Free School by virtue of Sir Nathaniel Riche’s 
will, and that the aforesaid lands have been enjoyed (as he has 
been credibly informed) by several school masters in Bermuda, 
and that part of those lands were possessed for several years during 
the Government of the deponent by Thomas Bostock (who as 
the deponent hath been lately informed) is now succeeded by the 
Reverend Mr. Nairn, pursuant to his Excellency the present 
Governor’s order. 

As to the scheme or heads of a charter proposed by the 
petitioners and annexed to their petition, we do approve thereof 
with the following alterations, which we beg leave to submit to 
your Majesty’s consideration vizt. 

1. That whereas by the said scheme it is proposed that only 
a President and three Fellows should be named in the Charter, 
and that the rest to the number of nine should be elected by 
such President and three Fellows, we apprehend that such elections 
ought to be made subject to your Majesty’s royal approbation. 

2. That the Statutes to be made from time to time by the 
President and Fellows for the time being for the better govern- 
ment of the College should be directed to be laid before the Visitor, 
who is proposed to be the Bishop of London for the time being, 
for his approbation, and if disapproved of by him within a certain 
time to be limited in the Charter then to-be of no force or effect. 

3. As to the clause which directs that the President and 
Fellows should hold their preferments (by which we understand 
preferments in Great Britain and Ireland) for a year and a half 
after their arrival in Bermuda; we are of opinion that it is not 
a proper clause to be inserted, because possibly the preferments 
may be such as may not admit of non-residence during that 
space of time, and wherein your Majesty cannot by law dispense 
with such non-residence. And if the intention of this clause be 
only to oblige the President and Fellows to quit their preferments 
in Great Britain and Ireland within a certain time, that may most 
properly be done by a condition in the Grant providing that 
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within a space of time to be prefixed such Fellows as come in 
shall surrender their preferments. 

4. As to the last clause which provides that no other person 
or persons shall teach the Liberal Arts in the Island of Bermuda, 
unless particularly licensed thereunto by your Majesty or your 
successors, we conceive such clause is contrary to law, and there- 
fore ought not to be inserted in the intended Charter. 

All which is most humbly submitted to your Majesty’s royal 
wisdom. 

P. Yorke 
C. Wearg 


15th Mar. 1724. 


Dr. Chart in discovering the above documents has not 
only made a substantial addition to. the literature of the 
subject, but has also facilitated intelligent appreciation of a 
magnificent missionary enterprise, which, had it succeeded, 
would perhaps have altered the course of history, and 
which might well have succeeded, had the Charter named 
Rhode Island. in place of Bermuda. Berkeley’s printed 
Proposal is, as befits an appeal to the public, in somewhat 
glowing terms, presenting an idealised picture of the 
Summer Isles and of a life there ‘“academico-philo- 
sophical.” But on reading, as we now may, the level 
argument of. the Petition to His Majesty, and the terse 
approving Report of the Law Officers, we realise that we 
have here no visionary project by a crack-brained 
enthusiast, but a design, in Swift’s words, “very noble and 
generous, and directly proper for a great person .. . to 
encourage,” and, what is more, a design long in its author’s 
mind, a design intrinsically feasible, one which with a 
little more attention to geographical detail need not have 
miscarried. Contemporaries thought it feasible, and backed 
their opinion in hard cash. Sir Robert Walpole, usually 
represented as hostile, subscribed £200 to the fund. 

These new documents are referred to in a letter of 
Berkeley’s, long since published (see below, p. 36), but 
their existence was never guessed till Dr. Chart found 
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them in the official files; and since Fraser has given con- 
tinued currency to a slight error as to the date of the 
Bermuda Proposal, it may be as well to piece together 
the facts about that publication, and it will be seen that 
we have a compiete and connected record, into which the 
Petition and Report neatly fit. 

In 1721 apparently Berkeley’s thoughts turned west- 
ward. About May, 1722, he made up his mind “to spend 
the residue of my days in the Island of Bermuda”; and 
in his letter to Percival of March 4th, 1723 (Rand, 
op. cit., p. 203), the whole scheme of the “College in the 
West” is unfolded. From that time on his letters are full 
of the project. On May 4th, 1724, he received his patent 
for the deanery of Derry. Then he proceeded to put his 
plans into execution. Berkeley left Dublin for London 
about the middle of September, 1724. Swift wrote on 
September 3rd to Lord Carteret about the Bermuda 
scheme, as if Berkeley had already left (Stock’s Life says 
that Berkeley carried Swift’s letter with him). Swift 
says of Berkeley: “He shewed me a little Tract which he 
designs to publish; and there your Excellency will see his 
whole scheme of a life academico-philosophical.” The 
Tract was of course his A Proposal for the better Suppiy- 
ing of Churches in our Foreign Plantations. Berkeley 
was certainly in London by November, and _ probably 
earlier, and it seems likely that he would publish the 
Proposal directly he arrived. Some copies are in fact 
dated 1724; but the editors from “Stock” onwards date 
the Proposal 1725, and, what is more curious, and no 
doubt the origin of the mistake, Berkeley himself dates it 
1725 in the Miscellany. The 1725 edition® is more repre- 
sentative. It adds to the title-page the mention of the 
Bermuda College. It contains several sections not in the 
earlier edition, and it adds the “P.S.” stating that the 

*There were apparently (see Jessop, Bibliography of Berkeley) two 


editions of the Proposal with the 1725 imprint, in addition to the 
Miscellany version which omits the latter portion of the post-script. 
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King had granted the Charter “since the foregoing Pro- 
posal was first made,” and specifying the details of the 
foundation. No doubt, on account of its greater com- 
pleteness, Berkeley might naturally give the preference to 
the 1725 edition of the Proposal, but the 1724 edition is 
substantially the same. That the Proposal was in cir- 
culation before the Petition was submitted is clear from 
Percival’s letter of February 6th, 1725, to his brother, in 
which he speaks of the reasons which Berkeley gives in 
his ‘‘ Pamphlet” for settling the College in Bermuda rather 
than on the Continent of America (Rand, op. cit., p. 223). 

The Petition and the Report come in between the 1724 
and 1725 editions of the Proposal. The Petition bears the 
date 16th of February, 1725, and the Law Officers’ Report 
is furnished under the date March the 15th, 1725. On 
April 20th, 1725, Berkeley writes to Prior (Fraser, 
L.L., p. 111): “I have obtained reports from the Bishop of 
London, the Board of Trade and Plantations, and the 
Attorney arid Solicitor General, in favour of the Bermuda 
scheme,” and by June 12th, 1725 (L.L., p. 112): “ The 
Charter hath passed all the seals, and is now in my 
custody.” 

Berkeley obtained by Charter from His Majesty the 
substance of his Petition and of his proposal to the public. 
The Petition was based on the Proposal, and embodies 
some of its phrases. The Report is an interesting docu- 
ment, bringing out one or two new things. It is an almost 
unqualified approval. It notes one objection to the main 
scheme, but regards that as met. It recommends four 
alterations in the details, two of which the King allowed. 
The objection that the Petition made no provision for the 
endowment or support of the College elicited the important 
fact, I believe now for the first time made known, that 
there already existed in Bermuda lands, called “‘ School 
lands,” bequeathed for educational and religious purposes, 
and apparently in part unappropriated. This fact may 
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well have decided Berkeley to settle in Bermuda instead of 
Rhode Island, and with the Petition he lodges an extract 
from the Will of Sir Nathaniel Riche* and an affidavit 
of the late Governor of Bermuda, bearing on the same 
point. It should be noted that Riche had designed main- 
tenance for a free school in Bermuda for the education 
of Indian children to be brought from Virginia or New 
England or elsewhere in America, and that Berkeley’s 
project contained a similar provision. The Law Officers’ 
advice—(1) that the proposed educational monopoly was 
illegal, and (2) that the statutes of the College should be 
approved by the Visitor—was followed in the Charter; 
their advice as regards the Royal approval of the election 
of Fellows and their tenure of home preferments was 
apparently disregarded. 


TWO LETTERS FROM BERKELEY TO GABRIEL 
BERNON. 


Newport Avril 9. 1729 
Monsieur 


Jaurois repondu plutét a la lettre dont vous m’avez honoré 
si je n’etois empeché tantét par des affaires tant6t par un indis- 
position laquelle me travailloit de tems en tems, mais ni l’un ni 
autre m’auroit detourné d’avoir rendue cette service a l’eglise de 
Dieu que vous attendez de moy si j’avois quelque pouvoir de 
juger ou de decider sur cet affaire malheureuse dont vous m’avoit 
fait un recit si touchant & si pleine de zele pour la gloire de Dieu. 

Il faut avouer, Monsieur, que je ne suis qu’un simple passager 
dans ce pais sans etre revette d’aucune autorité ni jurisdiction sur 
les Eglises de cette colonie & que toute ma petite jurisdiction 
(telle qu’elle soit) est bornée par la diocese de London-derry en 
Irlande. Vous voyez donc qu'il e(s)t impossible que j’apportasse 
aucune remede a votres inconveniens les quelles neanmoins me 
touchent au fond du coeur. Je puis cependant vous assurer que 
je ne doute gueres que Monseigneur l’Evéque de Londres & 
Vhonorable Societé prendront des mesures tres justes & tres sages 
pour y remedier. C’est donc de leur conduite qu’il faut attendre 


‘In his letter to Prior of February 27, 1727, Fraser, L.L., p. 141, he 
mentions ‘‘an extract of a Wili relating to Bermuda.’’ 
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la remede que vous souhatez. Je ne laisseroy pas pourtant de 
supplier le Bon Dieu de secourir & de proteger votre Eglise de 
Providence la quelle est si rudement secouée par cet triste evene- 
ment dont vous m/’avez fait part & de vous consoler dans votre 
venerable viellesse par la decouverte de cette verité pour la quelle 
vous faites des voeus si ardens. Vous aurois la bonte Monsieur 
de me pardonner ce que j’ecris dans une langue que je n’ay 
pratiqué que tres rarement & de croire que je suis avec beaucoup 
de respect Monsieur votre tres humble & tres obeissant serviteur 


Geor: Berkeley. 
Monsieur 


Le promt retour du messager qui m’apportat la lettre dont 
vous m’aves honoré ne me permet pas de vous ecrire une response 
digne de votre belle prose & belle poesie: je vous remercie pour 
Vune & lautre. 

Vos reflexions sur les evenemens de ce monde montrent une 
zele tres louable pour la religion & pour la gloire de Dieu, qui 
dans le tems que bon semblera a sa sagesse infinie mettera fin aux 
schismes aux heresies a la tyrannie du Pape & aux scandales de 
tous facons. Pour ce qui regarde le Monsieur qui se trouve chez 
vous permettez moy de vous dire que comme je n’ay aucun droit 
de decider sur son affaire je ne trouve pas a propos de m’y meler 
du tout. Je prie le bon Dieu de vous conduire & tous autres la 
dessus en sorte que tout scandale se puisse passer. On croit qu’il 
feroit bien de ne pas venir a Newport pour rencontrer le Clergé 
jusque a ce qu’une response vien de la part de Monseigneur 
l’Eveque de Londres sur son sujet. 

Je vous prie de me croire avec beaucoup de respect Monsieur 

Votre tres humble & tres obeissant serviteur 


Geor: Berkeley 
May 30eme 1729 


I have transcribed the above two letters from the 
autograph originals in the Bernon Papers, pp. 87-9, now 
in the Library of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Providence. Gabriel Bernon, to whom Berkeley wrote 
them, is an interesting figure. Updike, in his History of 
the Narragansett Church (1847), pp. 41-60, tells us a good 
deal of Bernon’s story, giving several of the letters that 
passed between Bernon and the Rev. Dr. J. McSparran, of 
Narragansett, and the Rev. J. Honeyman, of Newport, 
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and quoting, p. 59, a sentence from the second of the two 
letters here presented. 

Bernon was a Huguenot refugee, who settled in Pro- 
vidence in 1698. He removed to the Narragansett country, 
but returned to Providence in 1719, where he died in 1736, 
aged 92. His house was nearly opposite St. John’s Church. 
He was an influential, and apparently well-to-do, business 
man. An ardent supporter of the Church of England, he 
took a leading part in establishing a church at Providence, 
and in securing a resident “missionary” for it, in 1723. 

What was the “triste evenement” which forced Bernon 
to appeal to Berkeley? Was it some dispute between 
Church and dissent? (see Bernon’s letter to the S.P.G., 
Updike, op. cit., pp. 56-8) or was it the “unworthiness” of 
Parson Charro? Judging from the dates and Berkeley’s 
use of the word “scandale,” I should incline to the latter 
explanation. For the records of St. John’s Church, Pro- 
vidence (Updike, op. cit., p. 409), state: “The Rev. Mr 
George Pigot was appointed the first minister to their 
church A.D. 1723. Mr Pigot was of a roving disposition, 
and soon moved away from them, in 1725. Then Parson 
Charro was appointed, but he behaved unworthily and was 
dismissed.” Whatever it was, Berkeley politely but firmly 
refuses to take a hand. 

Dr. McSparran, who was in charge of St. Paul’s 
Church, Narragansett, when Berkeley arrived at Newport 
across the bay, and for whom. Berkeley several times 
preached, was born apparently at Dungiven, Co. Derry. 
He took his M.A. degree at Glasgow University, later in 
life receiving the D.D. from Oxford. It is of interest to 
note that in private letters, dated 1752, to friends in Ireland 
he professes himself able to read and write Irish, and even 
to preach in that tongue. He expresses very strong views 
against the proposed Union between Ireland and England 
(see Updike, op. cit., pp. 530-2). He died in 1757 at South 
Kingstown, Rhode Island. 
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BERKELEY TO NEWMAN. 


Rhode Island March 29. 1730 
Sir 

I thank you for the favour of yours with the box of books 
which arrived some time ago. I gave what was directed to MT" 
Honeyman and may venture to assure you that whatever you send 
of that kind to him will be committed to the hands of a man 
of sense & merit who will not fail to make the best use thereof 
& distribute them where they may be of most service. Ii there 
remains any thing of the money** you get from M* Hoare please 
to remit it in those two small pamphlets you sent for a specimen, 
the one an abstract of the bible, the other a small catechetical 
piece. 

The delay that our affair depending in the treasury hath met 
with is no small discouragement & I very much apprehend it 
may cause an alteration in the minds of my associates. I have 
not failed to set this matter in its proper light & recommend it 
in the most earnest manner to such friends in England as I 
judged most able and willing to sollicit at Court. But the 
same reasons which determined me to come away without taking 
leave of my friends or waiting on men in power are still as 
prevalent to hinder me from soliciting in person which shou’d be 
my last shift and forelorn hope, being at present altogether of 
opinion that it may be solicited to better purpose by others than 
by my self. 

What you observe of the growth of Atheism and Irreligion 
hath a fatal aspect upon England but it is no more than hath been 
carrying on for many years past by a set of men who under the 
notion of liberty are for introducing Licence and a general con- 
tempt of all laws Divine or Humane. Political societies have 
their diseases as well as natural bodies and this seems that which 
will be the death of Great Brittain. God governs the world and 
knows his own times and seasons: it is our duty to endeavour 
not be unserviceable in this our day and patiently leave the event 
to Providence. My wife is obliged to you for yr. kind compli- 
ment & joins with me in her respects to you. I am Sir 


Y" most obedient Serv‘ 


M’" Newman GrEoR: BERKELEY 
New England 


Rhode Island. 29'* Mar 1730. 


‘aSee Allen and M‘Clure, History of the S.P.C.K., 1698-1898, p. 244.. 
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The above letter, an autograph, recently published, as 
already stated, with annotations, by Mr. Keogh, Librarian 
of Yale University, is of decided interest. For Mr. Henry 
Newman seems to have been a hinge of the Bermuda 
scheme on its business side. Fraser apparently did not know 
of him, and only one other, I think, of Berkeley’s letters to 
him has come to us—that dated 27th June, 1729, printed 
by Rand, Berkeley and Percival, p. 281. Newman is 
mentioned in several of the letters to and from Percival 
of that period, but his importance only comes out fully in 
Rand’s Berkeley's American Sojourn, which gives quota- 
tions from seven or eight of Newman’s Letters. We can 
now see that he was exceedingly active in Berkeley’s interest 
before the departure from England, that he acted as his 
London agent during the Rhode Island period, and after his 
return to Ireland continued to be his “Tom Prior” in 
American matters. Newman’s record (Rand, op. cit., 
p. 12) is remarkable. Educated at Harvard, he was 
librarian there from 1690 to 1693. Sent to London as 
agent for Harvard in respect of a legacy, he did not 
return to America, but acted as Secretary of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge from 1708 to 1743. 
He was a religious and cultured man, and his position in 
London, combined with his knowledge of men and affairs 
in America, enabled him to be of great assistance to 
Berkeley on both sides of the Atlantic.° 

Mr. Honeyman was Rector of Trinity Church, New- 
port, from 1704 to 1750. Berkeley was at first his guest 
and later his neighbour at Newport. His tombstone 
(which spells the name “Honyman’”’) records that under 
him the Church at Newport “has flourished and exceed- 
ingly increased,” the fact being further attested by his own 
remarkable letter of 1732 to the S.P.G. Updike, op. cit., 
p. 455, gives it as follows :—“I take the pleasure of telling 
you this known truth, that betwixt New York and Boston, 


5See Allen and McClure, History of the S.P.C.K., 1698-1898, p. 242 f, 
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the distance of three hundred miles, and wherein are many 
missions, there is not a congregation in the way of the 
church of England that can pretend to compare with mine, 
or equal it in any respect; nor does my church consist of 
members that were of it when I came here, for I have 
buried them all; nor is there any one person now alive 
that did then belong to our church, so that our present 
appearance is entirely owing to God’s blessing upon my 
endeavors.” 

With regard to the “box of books,” it may be worth 
noting that the remains of a library of old theological books 
is still preserved in the Parish Room of Trinity Church, 
where is also kept a striking portrait of Mr. Honeyman. 

What Berkeley says in this letter of the reasons for 
his secret departure from England should be compared 
with his letter to Percival of 27th June, 1729, where he 
gives explicitly his reasons for coming away “in the private 
manner that I did.” 


BERKELEY TO A TRINITY COLLEGE OFFICER. 


Cloyne. 7br. 14. 1737 
Revd. Sir, 


Your letter found me confined to my bed by the cholic. 
A few daies after I ordered the surveyor who is usually employed 
in these parts to be sent for. He happend to be absent from the 
country. Soon after I procured another from the county of 
Lymeric, who set about the work; but was interrupted and 
hinderd by Mr. Smyth, from making an inward survey in small 
divisions, with the quality and value of each parcel distinctly 
noted, as I had ordered him to do in compliance with the desire 
of your board. Beside my illness I had several lets and delaics 
thrown in my way, perhaps by some who are under Mr. Smyth’s 
influence. Even my own agent is, I find, his tenant for two 
farms. The business I perceive is somewhat odious. However 
you have here enclosed what I could get done. If it be not as 
compleat as I could wish, I assure you it is not for want of zeal 
for the interest of your Society, which I shall alwaies be ready to 
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serve to the utmost of my power, being very truly their and your, 
Revd. Sir, 


most faithful humble servt. 


Geor: Cloyne. 


I have given Mr. Kelly twenty five shillings. He hath 
measured the entire contents and the outline anew, and pretends 
his survey to be more accurate than the former. As I desire to 
live well with my neighbours, the Jess I am mentioned in this 
affair, the better. 


The above letter, an autograph, was found recently by 
Dr. J. G. Smyly in the Muniment Room, Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is endorsed “ Bishop of Cloyne’s Letter 14th 
September 1737 about the survey of Rathcoursey in the 
County of Cork.” No doubt it was addressed to the 
Bursar or Registrar. 


BERKELEY TO DR. CLARKE. 


Cloyne April 16. 1741 
Revd Sir, 


I have been this week very unwell with my habituall Cholic, 
otherwise I shou’d have sent the enclosed letter sooner. My own 
acquaintance in the universities is very little. At Cambridge I 
have never passed above two daies. I passed as many months at 
Oxford, but so long ago as Queen Anne’s reign. And all I then 
knew are since dead or gone. 

If your curiosity shall lead you to Lambeth, you will go on 
one of the Archbishop’s public daies, be present at Chapel, after 
that deliver your letter, and stay to dine with his Grace. 

I am sensible how far I am obliged and honoured by you and 
the rest of those Gentlemen who think of me for Vice-Chancellor. 
But as my ill health and distance from the University would not 
permit me to serve it as I could wish, so to aim at the honour 
without discharging the duty is what I cannot think of. 

I wish you good health and all the satisfaction you propose 
in your voyage, and am, Rev. Sir, Your 


Obedient humble servant 
Geor: Cloyne 
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The above letter in T.C.D. Library is first referred to by 
Hone and Rossi, Bishop Berkeley, p. 243 n. It is indexed 
in ms. 1186 (I. 6. 7) under Monck Mason. It is a copy 
of an autograph letter, once belonging to Mrs. Smith, 
from Bishop Berkeley to Dr. Clarke, Vice-Provost of 
T.C.D. It is headed: “This letter is without address— 
but was evidently written to Dr Clarke, V.P. of Trin. 
Coll., as it is endorsed in his hand, ‘ Letter from the 
Bishop of Cloyne, Dr Berkeley 1741.’” 

The letter is explained by the following entry in the 
College Register: “April 18, 1741 Dr Clarke got the leave 
of the Board to be absent in England five months on 
account of his want of health.” Dr. Clarke had evidently 
written to Bishop Berkeley asking for an introduction to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and for information about 
Oxford and Cambridge. This letter gives the fact, new 
I think, that Berkeley had visited Cambridge. Dr. Clarke 
was at the time Catechist and Divinity Lecturer, and was 
subsequently Vice-Provost. It is interesting to see from 
this letter that Berkeley was thought of for the Vice- 
Chancellorship, which the famous Bishop Stearne was on 
the point of vacating. Primate Hoadly was elected Vice- 
Chancellor in the year 1743. 


TWO DRAFT LETTERS BY BERKELEY. 


The two following are draft unsigned letters by 
Berkeley in his own hand. The former is an invitation 
to two friends to stay at Cloyne; the latter is a lively 
letter to a bishop, inter alia recommending marriage. They 
are contained on the sheet which now constitutes pp. 24/5 
of the British Museum Add. MS. 39306. Fraser, who 
published the three other draft letters which Berkeley 
wrote on this sheet, appears to have overlooked these two. 
From their style and contents, all five are of the one date, 
which Fraser regards as c. 1741. 
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My Register who puts this letter into your hands will make 
my compliments also to your colleague, with my request that you 
would both honour me with lodging at my house which will hardly 
be out of your way. I am at present confined by a gentle fit of 
the gout which is some relief to my cholic and your visit will put 
me in high spirits. I have many things to say to you téte a téte. 
And shall no further intrude on your busy hours at present than 
to add that I shall reckon the greatest favor if you give me what 
moments you possibly can at Cloyne which will alwaies be thank- 
fully acknowledged by etc. 

Let me know when you come and I will do myself the honour 
to go as far as I am able or can venture to meet you. 


I had in my late desired yr Lordship to let me know wt was 
become of |M]| James & Dalton. I received a letter from Sir John 
James by which I found they are both in England that Mr Dalton 
is married a third time to a young and beautiful damsel. I can- 
not wish better to all my good unmarried friends.than that they 
should follow his example who is a delicate connoisseur as to the 
ease and comforts of life. I will not throw away my artillery on 
your Lordship who have the Church and the State to take care 
of, [and beside your own way of thinking. I wou’d not give one 
of my sons] though in my humble opinion the care of a family 
wou’d interfere with neither. Besides Mr Dalton who is a better 
judge than your Lordship of that matter can tell you marriage 
lessens and divides care. I will only say to you that my greatest 
want is children. I have but three boys and a daughter. And 
even this little daughter I wou’d not give for the Duke of Bedford’s 
estate. Wolfe is a grave regular man, I endeavor to make him 
a proselyte to marriage. I think he wd educate his children well. 
My friend Sir John applauds your and the Bishop of Oxford’s 
conduct in parliament. I congratulate you both upon it. You 
cou’d not have the applause of a more sincere and incorrupt heart. 
At the same (sic) it was no surprise to me who knew you that you 
behaved well. I shou’d be surprised if it were otherwise. The 
malecontents were I think beside them selves in this last step. 
I beg the favor of yr Lordship to send the enclosed letters not 
knowing where to direct them. 


TWO ANONYMOUS LETTERS BY BERKELEY IN THE 
PUBLIC PRESS. 
(From the Dublin Journal, Jan. 4-7, 1746.) 


To a Greek or Roman eye what was apt or fit seemed decent. 
Their military dress, though far more succinct and tight than the 
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civil, was not thought the less becoming; but our rude and Gothic 
eyes are taken with a great show. This false taste extends even 
to the men, who are chosen rather by measure than by fitness. 

A soldier’s end is fighting. This is best performed by strength 
and activity. neither of those can be rated by a man’s stature. 
Many a tall body is heavy and ill made; and many a little 
compact fellow, though he may not fetch so weighty a stroke, or 
so large a stride, may yet make amends by fetching two strokes, 
or two steps for one. The make of a man is more to be considered 
than his bulk in the estimation of strength and agility. 

The Roman standard reduced to our measure was but five feet 
four inches, and the Roman sword had a broad, strong pointed 
blade, not above fourteen or fifteen inches long; such were the 
men and such was the sword, that conquered the world. 

But the modern discipline delighteth much in parade. This 
is a clog upon our levies and recruits, depriving the publick of 
the service of many a stout active fellow, who falls short of the 
present standard. And yet such a one hath his advantages. At 
a distance he is a less mark, and in close fight less embarrassed, 
more nimble either to avoid or give a blow, he is fitter for dispatch 
in marches and pursuits, in passing through bad roads, in 
clambering over rocks and mountains, and scaling of walls, he is 
a less burthen on a horse or carriage. 

Regiments of little active men may be fit for many peculiar 
services, where large-bodied men might not do so well; and those 
little men being formed into a distinct corps, the uniform appear- 
ance would be still preserved, and the eye pleased in a review. 

And if such men are not so fit to fight with long swords or 
sabres, or clubbed muskets, yet they may succeed very well at 
other weapons. Long heavy sabres are not so easily managed as 
those short Roman swords—/abiles brevibus mucronibus enses. 
It is more easy to ward off a stroke of the former, than a stroke 
or thrust of the latter, which being quickly redoubled, might be 
sped two or three for one. 

A battalion of low, squat, well-set men, armed with Morrisons, 
targets, Roman swords, and blunderbusses, having made one fire, 
at a small distance, full in the face of the enemy, and instantly 
rushing on with their targets and short swords, would, if I mistake 
not, be found a match for any tall battalion. 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


Eubulus. 
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(From the Dublin Journal, Feb. 4-8, 1746.) 
Sir 

Pro aris et focis hath been always esteemed the strongest 
motive to fighting. Foreigners want this motive, and therefore 
should not be depended on. Its own proper Militia and soldiers 
raised at home, are the natural Defence of a country. Great evils 
have ensued from calling in foreigners; History is full of such 
examples. Hence all wise nations have provided a domestic 
strength, by training up their youth to arms. The young Romans 
were betimes accustomed to military exercise; therefore, their 
levies were not made from raw men. Among the Greeks, 
Gymnastic Sports were accounted a necessary part of education. 
Both the Roman and Grecian games were calculated to promote 
strength and activity, and to fit men for war. Public games are 
necessary to keep up the spirits and good humour of a people; 
and if games, why not martial games? To fence, race, wrestle, 
shoot at a mark, or go through military exercise would not be less 
diverting because useful. In former times, warlike sports, 
particularly shooting at buts, were the prevailing humour, 
encouraged also, and provided for by authority. The British 
youth were thus bred to arms. England was once a kingdom of 
warriors, and France felt the effects of it. We used indeed... . 
But that spirit is gone. Witness the late inroad of our Highland 
neighbours, who have taught us a lesson never to be forgot. They 
have shewed us what a change hath been wrought by the disuse 
of arms, and that albeit we breath the same air we are not the 
same men, which under our Edwards and Henrys followed their 
landlords into France. Notwithstanding the conduct and bravery 
of our leaders, it was impossible the regular troops could fly to 
every part. But a well-trained militia would have been ready in 
all places to oppose those invaders, and save the nation’s honour, 
from being insulted by a handful of rebels. Would Swiss or 
Swedish peasants and burghers have tamely looked on such bold 
intruders? 

Some are apt to undervalue a militia. But in effect what 
difference is there, after a long peace, between regular troops 
and militia? Did England ever make a greater figure than it hath 
done in former times by its militia? In our own times have not 
the militia of Sweden shewn themselves an overmatch for a 
disciplined army of Danes? and nearer home, have not the 
northern rebels played their part at Sheriffmuir and Preston Pans 
as well as regular troops? and was not this solely owing to their 
having been accustomed to arms? It is not the name, the apparel, 
or the ornaments that make a soldier, but the familiar use of 
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arms, a body hardened by toil, an intrepid heart and a resolute 
mind; talents to be found in labouring peasants, miners or trades- 
men, if duly trained and exercised; and nowhere more likely to 
be found than in Englishmen. The military art like all others is 
attained by practice, strength and courage grow by repeated acts. 
Novelty startles but frequency lessens surprize. The use of his 
own arms may be terrible as well as aukward to a novice. These 
are truths not unknown but overlooked; if men asleep may be 
said to overlook. 

I will not, nevertheless, presume to impute this neglect of 
cultivating the military virtue of these nations to the ignorance 
or indolence of our patriots, rather than to a fatality in the course 
oi things, which hath changed the manners of our people. But 
whatever be the cause, it is plain we are no more the same men, 
nor delighted with the same amusements. There is no danger 
that tilts and tournaments should come again in play; on the 
other hand, it is to be hoped, (whatever the report may be) that 
our gentlemen will not chuse this juncture for introducing 
masquerades among us. 

Non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit. Manly and 
military exercises befit the times, which may be performed on 
holidays or summer evenings, without neglect of business, and 
without expense of uniforms and treats, merely as a pastime; 
which the genius of our people would readily take to, if encour- 
aged by small premiums, or countenanced by the leading men of 
a parish. I am, Sir, your humble servant, Eubulus. 


I found these two letters in the Dublin Journal of 1746. 
My reasons for attributing them to Berkeley are: 

(1) The non de plume “ Eubulus” is used by the writer 
of the letter about soldiers’ dress, attributed to Berkeley 
by the 1784 editor of the Works (v. Fraser, L.L., p. 306). 
The author of one Eubulus letter must have been the 
author of the others. Faulkner, the editor of the Dublin 
Journal, could never have allowed the use of the same 
nom de plume to different correspondents on the same 
topic within a fortnight. 

(2) The appeals to history and to principle and the 
knowledge of the classics would suggest Berkeley. 

(3) The Eubulus letter of February 4/8 contains 
several echoes of Berkeley’s Essay towards preventing the 
Ruin of Great Britain. Its opening sentence is strikingly 
close to the phrase in the Essay, “ Pro aris & focis having 
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ever been the great motive to courage and perseverance 
in a public cause.” It should be noted that the tag pro 
aris et focis recurs in Maxims concerning Patriotism, 
no. 16. With the “ public games are necessary to keep up 
the spirits and good humour of a people,” compare in the 
Essay, “It is not to be believed what influence public 
diversions have on the spirit and manners of a people,” 
reference being made in both cases to the public sports of 
the Greeks. Again, the stinging allusion to the masquerade 
in the letter should be compared with the long tirade 
against the masquerade in the Essay. 

(4) The style of the letters, pithy and pungent, and at 
times antithetic, is Berkeleian. Only a clear thinker and 
able writer and learned scholar could write these letters. 
They ring genuine; but, none the less, they are charac- 
teristic effusions of the mind of the war-fevered amateur, 
who has an abstract idea of war, without concrete 
knowledge of the real thing. 

Taking then these two new public letters of Berkeley with 
three already published in his collected Works, we have a 
series of five letters to the Dublin Journal in five months, 
all by Berkeley, and all five evoked by the invasion of the 
Young Pretender. They are, in order :— 

A Letter to his Clergy. 

A Letter to the Roman Catholics of the diocese of 
Cloyne. 

These both appeared on the same page of the issue of 
October 15/19, 1745, along with the pastorals of other 
diocesans, that to the Roman Catholics being reprinted in 
the next issue, October 19/22. They do not belong pro- 
perly to different issues, as Fraser (Works, IV, p. 536) 
implies. They are, of course, signed by Berkeley as Bishop 
of Cloyne. 

A Letter signed Eubulus in the issue of December 
17/21, 1745, about soldiers’ dress. This letter is stated 
erroneously by the 1784 editor (so Fraser, who prints the 
letter, L.L. 306) to have been enclosed by Berkeley in his 
letter to Prior of February, 1746. Note that Berkeley 
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was furnishing a small troop of horse. See his letter to 
Gervais of November 24th, 1745. 

A Letter signed Eubulus in the issue of January 4/7, 
1746, advocating a “bantam battalion.” 

A Letter signed Eubulus in the issue of February 4/8, 
1746, advocating a militia. This may well have been the 
letter for the Press enclosed in his letter to Prior of 
February, 1746. It is quite clear that the editors have 
somehow been betrayed into a mistake; the point cannot 
be fully cleared up as yet. Monck Berkeley, in his Literary 
Relics (1789), p. 289, who seems to have tried to go to 
original sources, prints the letter on soldiers’ dress along 
with the letter to Prior, not however assigning a date to 
the Prior letter. What we can say for certain is that 
either this letter to Prior contained the public letter on 
soldiers’ dress, and is itself of earlier date than February, 
1746, or it contained the public letter on the militia, and 


was written on February Ist or 2nd, 1746. 
The poifit is a minor one, and the argument for 
Berkeley’s authorship of the Eubulus letters is not affected 


by it. 

Bishop EXTRACTS FROM THE EGMONT PAPERS, 
Berkeley VOL. 123. 

Lorp EGMONT To PurRCELL, LonpoN, 23RD Oct., 1746. 
I remit to On the 14 Instant I received yours of 23 Sept, dis- 
Dublin Knox coursing about my debt to the Bishop of Cloyne which 
and Cragheads [| did not answer immediately because I sent on the 
bill for 11" Ins‘ enclosed to you Knocks and Cragheads bill 
£3000 Irish on Mess'* Dawsons of Dublin for £3000 Irish to be 
to pay off by you deliver’d to the Bishop when he should make 
his Lord- the assignment of the mortgage to my niece Catherine 
ship’s mort- Dering and deliver you up the Bond I gave his Lord- 
gage-mony ship. I never expected or desired he should make the 
The mort- assignment before he had his money which would be 
gage to be unreasonable for what security would he have in case 
assigned to I should die? for the same reason it is that I desire 
my niece his Lordship should make the assignment and return 
Dering my Bond I gave him on your delivering to him M* 





Knox’s bills— 
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PuRCELL To Lorp EGMoNnrt. 


October 31st, 1746. I next day wrote to Mr. Brereton to 
appoint a day for his meeting me at Cloyne and he having named 
Wednesday last I set out for Cork last Sunday where I had the 
form of a proper assignment of the mortgage drawn and waited 
on the Bishop on Monday, having foreseen that I should meet 
with difficulties from him; nor was I mistaken for he refused to 
take the bill as payment as he did not know the drawers or their 
hand-writing. 


Lorp EGMONT TO PURCELL. 


November 1746. I have lately received yours of the 31st 
past acquainting me with your proceedings with the Bishop of 
Cloyne, who I cannot blame for being so cautious as you mention 
not to part with the mortgage and my bond till the bill is accepted 
by Messrs. Dawson, for though I am confident he thinks me an 
honest man yet it seems he was entirely unacquainted with the 
character and circumstances of Messrs. Knocks and Craghead. 


The foregoing extracts from the Earl of Egmont’s 
correspondence with his agent concern the repayment of 
Berkeley’s loan of £3,000. They give side-lights on 


Berkeley’s prudence, and the Earl’s appreciation of it. 
The extracts are supplementary to the extracts given by 
Rand, op. cit., pp. 290, 294-5, and the new letters given 
in Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy (1933), 
XLI, C. 4, pp. 153-5. 


BERKELEY TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


Cloyne March 5. 1746/7. My good Lord, Your Lordship’s 
letter with which I was favoured last post needed no apology. 
I wish it may have come time enough to be of use to the patient. 
Her distemper being of so long continuance arrived to so great 
a height, and nature spent and worn out by different courses of 
medicine, she cannot hope for a perfect recovery without length 
of time and a more attentive care than people commonly have 
of their health. I have nevertheless reason to hope she will find 
in a few months great relief from a constant drinking of tar 
water joined with a prudent regimen and abstinence from all 
other medicines. 

I would advise that at first her tar water be made by stirring 
a gallon of water in a quart of tar strongly with a flat stick for 
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the space only of two minutes; and that she take of this daily a 
pint and a half in six glasses, a quarter of a pint in each glass. 
She may drink it cold or warm as she best likes upon tryal. But 
she may drink it first cold, and if this agrees with her, continue 
it so. It should be drunk night and morning and at an hour’s 
distance at least from her meals. I verily think this course and 
a proper regimen of early hours, light nourishing food, and gentle 
exercise in good air will by the blessing of God give her great relief. 

Her disorder is nervous in the highest degree, and nervous 
cases are slowest and most difficult to cure. However I do not 
think this case hopeless having known those symptoms of pain 
and stiffeness in the head and neck, terrours and agonies of mind, 
trembling and giddiness, and indeed all sorts of hysterical dis- 
orders to have been removed by tar water. I have also known 


that weakening wasting disorder peculiar to the female sex, which. 


is often the cause and often the effect of low spirits to have been 
cured by the same medicine, which both supplies spirits and 
strengthens the tone of the vessels. 

I cannot indeed say that I have known all the above named 
symptoms together in so high a degree in one and the same person. 
But I have known very high hypocondriac disorders that would 
yield to no other medicine removed by tar water. Some cures of 
this kind your Lordship may find in Mr Prior’s narrative, 
particularly if you give yourself the trouble of looking into the 
case of John Ussher Esquire of Lismore... . 

.... After her stomach is by custom reconciled a little to the 
tar water she will be able to take it a little stronger (made so by 
a minute or two longer stirring) and in greater quantity, perhaps 
so far as one quart per diem, which need not be exceeded.—If 
her stomach could bear it at first as strong as four minutes stirring 
would make it, it would be so much the better. I shall be glad 
to know what success the patient finds when she has continued 
this course for a month or six weeks. And on any occasion where 
your Lordship thinks I may be of use, you may freely command 
him who is with all respect 


My Lord 


Yr Lordship’s affectionate brother & obedient servant 
George Cloyne 


P.S. Drams are often known to produce the most desperate 
& incurable hysterics, wch (if this should happen to be the 
patient’s case) ought by all means to be laid aside, though not 
altogether at once, but gradually: as soon as possible with safety. 
This may be whispered to her friend. 
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The autograph letter (found by Professor T. E. Jessop) 
from which the above is taken is in the British Museum, 
Add. MS. 32710, p. 299. It was sent to the Duke of 
Newcastle, whose relations with Berkeley seem to have 
been confined to this incident. There may be relevance 
in the fact that there was a newspaper controversy about 
tar-water in the Newcastle Courant, v. Prior’s Authentic 
Narrative, p. 11. Letters from John Usher, of Lismore, 
are contained in that work, pp. 62-66. 


A. A. LUCE. 
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THE ABSOLUTE AND CONJUNCT TERMINA- 
TIONS OF OLD IRISH VERBS. 


THE terminations of the Indo-European verb formed an 
extremely complicated system. The two divisions into 
active and middle terminations on one side, and into primary 
and secondary terminations on the other side, crossed each 
other, so as to form four distinct groups. Primary termina- 
tions were used in the present tense (Gr. rtOnor—riberac), 
secondary terminations in the past tenses (imperfect and 
aorist, Gr. iri@n—ériOero). Imperative and perfect had special 
terminations. 

M. Meillet (AZém. Soc. Ling., 14, p. 412 sq.; cp. also 
Introduction, p. 191 sq.) has recognised that the thematic 
type of verbs had other terminations than the athematic type 
in the singular of the present tense active. The athematic 
terminations of this tense were the following: sing. 1. *-2, 
2. *-sz, 3. *-t2; plur. 1. *-me-, 2.*-¢(h)e, 3. *-*/omtz ; cp. Vedic 
dida-mi, dida-si, ddda-ti, dad-mds(t), dat-thd, dad-dnti (da-, 
“to give”) ; the Greek paradigm of diéwye corresponds to 
this except in the 2. sing. dé8we, which has got the secondary 
termination; in fact, if the original form was *d/ddsz, the -s- 
between vowels would be dropped in Greek; to save the 
characteristic s of the second person, the secondary termina- 
tion was introduced ; *-sz is found in Hom. éosi, Att. ef from 
*es(s)2. 

In Vedic the thematic present has exactly the same 
terminations: dhdrami, bharasi, bhérati, bhéramas(t), bhdratha, 
bhavranti (bhar-, “carry”), and such is also the case in 
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Teutonic and Italic with the exception of the Ist person 
sing., which ended in *-d: cp. Goth. datra, batris, batrip, 
Lat. dicd, -is, -tt (final -2 is dropped). Thus, by comparing 
only Indo-Iranian, Italic, and Teutonic, one gets the im- 
pression that the terminations of the present active were 
identical in thematic and athematic verbs, except the Ist 
pers. sing. But the Greek and Lithuanian paradigms 
oblige us to take another view. In Greek there is a striking 
difference between the thematic type ¢épw, pépec, péper, and 
the athematic type in -, -¢ (-ot), -o« (-re) (the plural termina- 
tions are identical in the two types) ; the difference recurs in 
Lithuanian ; thematic: vedi, vedi, véda; athematic (in Old 
Lithuanian): mdzegmi, miegsi, miégt? (ved-, “to lead,” mieg-, 
“to sleep’’). The thematic terminations of both languages 
are undoubtedly of common origin. Ist pers. ved-w, pip-w 
from I.-Eur. *-6; in the 2nd pers. in Lithuanian a more 
original form is preserved before the reflexive -s : ved-2é-s ; -de-, 
-t go back to a diphthong which may have been *ez or *é ; 
gépac has got the final -s from the imperfect or from the 
athematic verbs; the Indo-European termination was thus 
*.2:, In the 3rd. pers. the -a in véda is the thematic vowel 
which in I.-Eur. had the forms e or 0 ; in Lithuanian thematic 
verbs the form o (> a) is generalised by analogy ; véda may 
thus stand for *véde. In pépea the -i is added on the analogy 
of the 2nd pers. in order to distinguish the present from the 
imperfect pepe. The Indo-European form was *-e or *-et ; 
a final -¢ would be dropped both in Lithuanian and Greek. 
Meillet supposes *-e¢, which is, perhaps, the form supposed 
by Old Irish. There are, however, no direct traces of the 
final -¢ in the thematic present tense, so I prefer to leave the 
question open, and write *-e(¢). 

So far M. Meillet. Speaking for myself, I think that the 
use of secondary terminations in the subjunctive in Vedic is 
another trace of the thematic terminations. The type of 

G2 
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subjunctive in question is thematic, and has in Greek the 
thematic terminations. There is not, as far as I can see, 
sufficient reason to believe that the Indo-European subjunc- 
tive could take secondary terminations. In Vedic itself, the 
middle forms take primary terminations only, except the 
3rd plur. ending in -anta, which M. Renou, in an article on the 
Vedic subjunctive (Bull. Soc. Ling., 33, p. 6), regards as an 
attempt to distinguish more clearly between indicative and 
subjunctive. In the active, secondary terminations are used 
in the Ist pers. du. and plur. and 3rd plur., because they 
would otherwise be indistinguishable from the indicative 
(Renou, loc. ctt., p. 8). The important forms are consequently 
the sing. act. where R. V. has a double set of terminations: 
Ist pers. -dmz, -@ ; 2nd pers. -dsz, -as} 3rd. pers. att, -@t. The 
Ist sing. in -@ corresponding to Greek -w is an indubitable 
trace of the thematic terminations. Then it is necessary to 
compare the 3rd pers. dhdrat (dsat) to Greek gépy. Whether 
the final -¢ is original or due to analogy is uncertain ; but, in 
any case, -ai is historically not a secondary termination, but 
a termination of the thematic type. The 2nd pers. dhdras 
(dsas) does not represent the original termination *-é (pépy-¢) ; 
but it is perfectly clear as an analogical formation, due 
mainly to the influence of the optative ddves. The termina- 
tions -si, -¢2 in the subjunctive must have been introduced from 
the indicative, where they originally belonged to the athematic 
verbs. This is corroborated bythe demonstration by M. Renou 
(Joc. ctt., p. 8 sq.) that the subjunctive in -¢ frequently has a 
sense approaching that of the indicative (de subjonctif éventuel), 
whereas the subjunctive in its proper sense more frequently 
takes the shorter terminations. We can therefore regard 
-d, -ds, -af as representing the original terminations of the 
subjunctive. In Avestic, as in Vedic, the thematic termina- 
tions occur in the subjunctive, disguised as secondary ter- 
minations. The testimony of Indo-Iranian can thus be 
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added to that of Greek and Baltic with regard to the special 
thematic terminations in the singular active of the present 
tense. 

In another article, Révue Celtiqgue, 28, p. 369 sq., M. 
Meillet has further seen that the terminations of the present 
tense in Old Irish go back partly to the athematic termina- 
tions *-m2, *-sz, *-tz2, partly to the thematic terminations *-9, 
*.éi, *-e(t). The conjunct forms (used after a preverb) of a 
thematic verb, as -dzur, -bir, -beir, correspond to Greek géow, 
-(c), -e(«), while the absolute forms of the same verb 
(deraimm), birt, berid have the athematic set of terminations. 
A similar distinction in the 3rd person of athematic verbs, 
absolute: Jdenaid, “strikes,” conjunct -den, also suggests the 
difference between the longer athematic and the shorter 
thematic termination. The Old Irish system of absolute 
and conjunct terminations must then be a transformation 
of the Indo-European system of thematic and athematic 
terminations. 

This is briefly the theory advanced by M. Meillet. But 
he is not very successful in explaining how this transfor- 
mation of the system took place; it is clear that such a 
development must depend on very special conditions, and 
M. Meillet does not mention any of these. He has therefore 
failed to convince either Thurneysen (see Handbuch, § 536) 
or Pedersen (see Kelt. Gram. IT, § 602); but the two different 
theories offered in these two grammars are themselves not 
very convincing. 

I believe that z¢ zs necessary to seek the origin of Old Irish 
absolute and conjunct terminations in the Indo-European the- 
matic and athematic terminations; but to understand how 
the transformation took place, we must examine the Old 
Irish system, to see what it can tell us about the special 
conditions of the development. 

The Old Irish present tense (and also the subjunctive, 
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future, and past) can be used both alone and after preverbs, 
and has a double set of terminations, one for each of these 
constructions. The absolute forms are generally characterized 
by being longer than the conjunct ones; and the element 
which makes the difference can be inferred to have been a 
front vowel, z (or é). 

On the other hand, the imperfect (and also the imperfect 
subjunctive and the secondary future) is always preceded by 
a preverb; if no other preverb should be used, the particle 
no- is prefixed. Consequently the imperfect has only one 
set of terminations. These partly go back to the I.-Eur. 
secondary active terminations, extended by an emphatic 
pronoun or particle (Ist pers. sing. and all the persons of 
the plural), partly to the secondary middle terminations 
(2nd and 3rd pers. sing.). Cp. Pedersen, Kelt. Gram. II, 
§ 605, (1) and (2). The Irish imperfect is thus directly 
descended from the Indo-European imperfect. 

A pronounas the object of a verb is in Old Irish expressed 
in two ways: (1) the pronoun is suffixed to the termination 
of the verb when there was no preverb, i.e. in the absolute 
present and past tenses; (2) the pronoun is infixed between 
the preverb and the verb whenever a preverb was used, i.e. in 
the conjunct present and past tenses and in the imperfect. 
Suffixed pronouns can thus be used only after the absolute 
terminations; a theory about the Irish verbal terminations 
will have to start from this fact; it ts reasonable to believe 
that the absolute terminations were originally nothing more 
than the terminations to which suffixed pronouns could be 
added. 

Suffixed pronouns are dropping out of use in Old Irish ; 
only the 3rd pers. sing. and sometimes the Ist and 3rd persons 
plur. of the verb can take a suffixed pronoun. But un- 
doubtedly in the older stages of the language they could be 
used after all the absolute terminations, because obviously 
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the Old Irish use of infixed and suffixed pronouns is of 
Indo-European origin. J. Wackernagel, /udogerm. Forsch. I, 
p- 333 sq., has proved, unfortunately without discussing the 
Old Irish facts, that enclitic words (pronouns, etc.) in Indo- 
European generally were put at the second place in the 
sentence, i.e., after the first accented word. F. Sommer, 
Z.C. Ph. 1, p. 231, expresses as his opinion that “ the position 
of the infixed pronouns is chiefly due to Wackernagel’s law, 
according to which enclitic words are chiefly put at the second 
place in the sentence.” I think it obvious that this view is 
correct. In Insular Celtic the verb is at the beginning of the 
sentence ; it can be preceded only by preverbs and conjunc- 
tions. In Indo-European the preverbs had in any case the 
faculty of bearing the accent ; in Vedic they are accented in 
a principal sentence. In Old Irish the accent always strikes 
the part of the verbal compound which comes after the 
infixed pronoun; but that does not prove anything for Indo- 
European; for we know that the Old Irish stress accent is 
not determined by the place of the older musical accent. 
Moreover, an Indo-European sentence could not be opened 
by an enclitic word ; if the verbal compound occupied the 
first place, the first preverb must necessarily have been 
accented. An enclitic pronoun could’then be placed after it ; 
if no preverb or other particle preceded the verb, the pronoun 
would have its natural place after the verb itself. Weexpect 
therefore to find the Irish rule of infixed and suffixed 
pronouns already in Early Celtic, as soon as the place 
of the verb was fixed at the beginning of the sentence. 
But the rule that the imperfect can be used only in conjunct 
construction, and takes only infixed pronouns, must be an 
Irish innovation. Pedersen, Kelt. Gram. II, pp. 345, 346, 
thinks the rule is old, and supposes that the Indo-European 
augment *e- had the function of a preverb in Celtic ; hence 
the conjunct construction of the imperfect. The argument 
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is weak, firstly because Celtic, together with Teutonic, Italic, 
Hittite, Baltic, and Slavonic, belongs to a group of the Indo- 
European languages where there are no traces of the augment; 
secondly because it would have to apply to the s-preterite as 
well, which is an old aorist, and in Greek and Vedic is used 
with the augment; however, the Old Irish s-preterite is used 
in both absolute and conjunct construction. The view that 
the imperfect was originally only conjunct is not guaranteed 
by the Britannic languages, and there is nothing correspond- 
ing to itin any other Indo-European language. Consequently 
we shall have to admit that the Celtic imperfect was used in 
both constructions up to a certain period, when a develop- 
ment in the verbal system itself forced it to be used only in 
conjunct construction. 

Having now examined both the Indo-European and the 
Old Irish systems, we can make both ends meet, and recon- 
struct the paradigms of a thematic and an athematic present 
stem in the Pre-Irish language, before the distinction between 
absolute and conjunct terminations was made. As examples 
I choose *dere/o- “carry” (thematic) and *dzma- “strike” 
(athematic) = O. Ir. dertd and denaid. In reconstructing 
the paradigms I have started from the fact, established by 
Greek and Lithuanian, that the singular present of thematic 
verbs, in whatever construction it might be used, had other 
terminations than the singular present of athematic verbs. 
On the other side I have, on the authority of Old Irish, 
distinguished between the verb in absolute and in conjunct 
construction (the latter marked by a hyphen) ; but the word 
“conjunct” must here be taken only in its Indo-European 
sense, that the verb was preceded by a preverb, which took 
the enclitic pronouns after it. The “absolute” verb took 
the enclitic pronouns after the verbal terminations. The 
paradigms can thus, with a very high degree of certainty, 
be reconstructed as follows :— 
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Thematic. 
Present. Imperfect. 
ads. con]. abs. con}. 
. *bert *-beri *beron *-beron 
. *berei *-berei *beres, *beretas *-beres, *-beretas 
. *bere(t) *-bere(t) *beret, *bereto *-beret, *-bereto 
. “beronti *-beronti *beront *-beront 


A thematic. 


. *binami *-binami *binan *-binan 

. *binasi *-binasi *“binas, *binatas *-binas, *-binatas 
. *binati *-binati *binat, *binato *-binat, *-pinato 
. *binanti *-binanti *binant *.binant 


I do not, of course, insist upon the full phonetical correct- 
ness of all these forms for any special period ; I only want to 


illustrate the morphological system. 

When an enclitic pronoun was suffixed to any of these 
forms, the result was, as is shown by Old Irish (examples 
given by Pedersen, Ke/t. Gr. II, § 48y) that the termination 


and the pronoun formed a phonetic and morphological unit. 
The longer, athematic terminations -2, -sz, -¢i preserved 
their individuality in these combinations, because their conso- 
nants, followed by a vowel, would not be reached by the 
sandhi-changes that might take place. The shorter, thematic 
terminations, on the other hand, were probably apt to lose 
their individuality, especially if the suffixed pronoun began 
with a vowel. Jn any case, the groups consisting of the longer 
terminations + suffixed pronouns must have been the favourite 
ones, and these groups were now transported io the thematic 
verbs; cp. the similar development in Old Irish Jdozthius 
“they had,” from dof “was” + the group -thzus detached 
from the present tense (Pedersen II, p. 149). Afterwards 
it was only a short step to the introduction of the longer 
terminations into the absolute forms of thematic verbs even 
when no pronoun followed. The forms were then: 3rd sg- 
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*bereti (O. Ir. berid), 2nd sg. *beretsz (or *beresz?) (O. Ir. dirt); 
the ist sg. is difficult to determine (*derom7?), because O. Ir. 
has various forms, some of which are late and analogical. 
Into the conjunct forms the longer endings were never 
introduced, (1) because there existed no suffixed pronouns, 
(2) because here the verbal group, consisting of preverb 
(+ enclitic pronoun) + verb was longer than the absolute 
verb, and refused to be made longer still by adding a 
syllable at the end. 

By this process there was created in the thematic present 
singular a distinction between absolute and conjunct termina- 
tions, or rather terminations to which enclitic pronouns could 
be added, and terminations to which they could not be added. 
By analogy the distinction was introduced into athematic 
verbs and weak verbs, if these were not thematic and had not 
already developed it. The shorter thematic terminations, 
now regarded as “conjunct,” were introduced in the conjunct 
present tense. The 3rd sing. was made *-dena(Z) (= O. Ir. -den) 
on the analogy of *-dere(t) ; similarly the subjunctive O. Ir. 
conjunct -deva, and the conjunct weak verbs -smdéra, -léci go 
back to *-a@¢, *-it, as opposed to *-a@/z, *-z¢z in the absolute 
forms, O. Ir. deraid, méraid, lécid. In the 2nd sing. *-e7 
seems to have been added to the last vowel of the stem: 
*-benaet, subjunctive *derdez, and in weak verbs *-dez, *-ied ; 
but by a later analogy both the absolute *-asz, *-ds¢ and the 
conjunct *-aez, *-aez give O. Ir. -az in the indicative (abs. 
and conj. denaz, mérai), and -ae in the subjunctive (abs. and 
conj. derae). 

On the other side the terminations of the plural made the 
same distinction: in the 3rd plur. *deronti, *binanti (= O. Ir. 
beratt, benait) were reserved for the absolute construction ; in 
the conjunct construction the termination was made shorter 
by analogy with the singular; *-deront, *binant (= O. Ir. 
-berat, -benat). The rst plur. O. Ir. dermaz comes from 
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*beromost, formed by adding -z to the old form *deromos, 
which was afterwards reserved for the conjunct construction 
(O. Ir. -beram). Similarly in the passive the absolute forms 
end in -2 (derair) = *derori), the conjunct forms have no -z 
(-berar = *-beror). 

An -2 after the last consonant of the termination had thus 
become the mark of absolute conjugation. This is what 
determined the development of the s-preterite. This goes 
back to the Indo-European s-aorist, which was athematic and 
took only secondary terminations. The forms in the singular 
in Early Celtic, if made from a verb in *.d, must have been 


the following :—1. *-asn, 2. *-as-s (thematicised to *-asses), 


3. *-ast. In absolute construction -z was now added in the 
2nd and 3rd persons, hence *-assesi, *-asti; cp. O. Ir. 
2nd pers. abs. gabsai (*-assesz) conj. -gabats (*-asses), 3rd pers. 
abs. gabats (*-ast?) conj. -gad. (*-ast). The Ist sing. and the 
plural developed as in the present tense. The development 
of the s-subjunctive, and of the various forms of the future 
proceeded on similar lines. 

When thus the termination -z was extended to nearly all 
the Irish verbal forms to make “ absolute” endings, there 
was one group of forms in which this -2 could not be used, 
viz. the imperfect indicative and subjunctive and the second- 
ary future. To add -z to imperfect forms like *dznas, *dznat, 
*binant would mean to make them like the absolute present 
forms, and that would ruin the system. .Without the -2 some 
of the forms were already like the conjunct present ; thus the 
terminations of the imperfect had to be made more charac- 
teristic. I have already mentioned the two methods adopted : 
either middle terminations were used, or pronominal forms 
(in the nominative) or other particles were added to the 
terminations. The consequence of this was a double one. 
(1) No absolute forms could be made; -z could, of course, not 
be added after the emphatic pronouns or particles. (2) The 
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place immediately after the verb, which was generally 
occupied by the enclitic accusative pronouns, was now 
occupied by these emphatic pronouns or particles. The use 
of suffixed pronouns after the imperfect was thus rendered 
difficult. The language then recurred to another method: 
whenever an accusative pronoun should be used with an 
imperfect without a pre-verb, the particle zu- was prefixed, 
and the pronoun placed after it. After a while zw- came to 
be used constantly before the imperfect. 

As the entire development, which I have now tried to 
outline, took place before the beginning of any written 
tradition, it is, of course, impossible to insist much upon 
details, but the main features seem to be clear enough. Zhe 
system of suffixed and infixed pronouns is the special condition 
by which the Indo-European system of thematic and athematic 
terminations was transformed into the Old Irish system of 
absolute and conjunct terminations. The fact that the Irish 
imperfect fs used only in conjunct construction also gets its 
explanation in this way. 

As to the age of this development nothing definite can be 
said. Certain traces in Welsh point to the former existence 
of absolute and conjunct terminations in Britannic languages 
(Pedersen, Kelt. Gram. II, § 599, anm. 3). And also the 
state of things in Old Irish indicates that the system 
of terminations here is very old. Numerous analogical 
changes have already deformed the original product of the 
development just described. During the Middle and Modern 
Irish periods the distinction between the two kinds of termi- 
nations is more and more obscured, and finally disappears, 
except in the future tense in Scottish Gaelic. It is, therefore, 
possible that the beginning of the development goes back to 
a very early stage of the Celtic languages, before the final 
separation of the Gaelic and Britannic languages. 


CARL BORGSTROM. 





THE CYNICISM OF PEREGRINUS PROTEUS. 


THE Cynics, according to Bernays (Lucian und die Kyntker, 
p. 31), were the most purely deistic sect of antiquity. After 
the gibes of leading Cynics at the gods, at oracles, and at 
the mysteries, it comes as a surprise that the notorious 
Peregrinus Proteus, who staged such a spectacular apotheosis 
for himself at Olympia, should be described by our authorities 
as a Cynic without the slightest hint that his behaviour, 
though so extraordinary, was in any way repudiated by his 
fellow-philosophers. It was not the mere fact of suicide that 
was remarkable: other Cynics on approaching old age had 
shown their disdain of death in that way; Diogenes, when 
his master Antisthenes was suffering from a mortal illness, 
offered him a dagger (Diog. Laert. vi, 18), and afterwards, in 
the evening of his own life, died by holding his breath (Diog. 
Laert. vi, 76). Similar examples are Metrocles, who “died of 
old age, having choked himself” (zb¢d. 95), Menippus (zdzd. 
100), and Demonax, the contemporary of Peregrinus (Luc., 
Dem. 65). The strangeness lay rather in the general spec- 
tacular nature of the deed, the choice of fire as a means, the 
attempt to imitate an apotheosis, the belief in the continued 
existence after death of Peregrinus as a dafuwy vuxropdAak, 
and the cult in his honour (Luc., Per. 28). These latter 
details in Lucian are probably intended as a post eventum 
prophecy, for unless Lucian had seen them actually coming 
to pass there would have been little point in his ridicule. 
There is, at any rate, independent testimony for the fact that 
the statue of Peregrinus at Parium was held in extraordinary 
honour, and that it gave oracles and was classed with certain 
other wonder-working images (Athenagoras, ch. 26). 
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Now all this is in direct opposition to the spirit of Cynicism 
as we know it. The orthodox Cynic despised sooth-sayers 
of ail kinds (Diog. Laert. vi, 24; Luc., Dem. 37), the 
mysteries (Diog. Laert. vi, 39 ; Luc., Dem. 11) and oracles,' 
and he scorned images (see Geffcken, Der Bilderstrett des 
hetdnischen Altertums, Archiv fir Religions-wissenschaft, 
Band XIX, 1916-1919, pp. 286 ff.). Bernays does full justice 
to this paradox, but he offers no explanation. In point of 
fact there are but three possible explanations :— 

(i) That besides the type of Cynicism exemplified in the 
Diogenes of legend, in Menippus (as reflected in certain 
dialogues of Lucian, e.g., the ridicule of images in Zeus Trag. 
8) and in Oenomaus, there was a more mystical strain, which, 
in view of the theories of Joel, we may label ‘“ Antisthenic,” 
and that it was this tendency which was prominent in 
Peregrinus. 

(ii) That, as Dill says (Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius, p. 355), Peregrinus was no ordinary Cynic, 
but was tinged with Neo-Pythagoreanism. 

(iii) That even the Cynic school by the second half of the 
second century had like the Stoics made terms with the 
superstition and mysticism of the age. 

Let us state briefly what may be said in favour of each 
hypothesis. 

With respect to (i), although there is no question that the 
most characteristic form of Cynicism is sceptical about the 
life after death (Epistles of Diogenes, 22 and 25; cf. the 
saying of Demonax, Luc., Dem. 32, that the soul is immortal 
only in the sense in which everything is), a certain amount of 
scattered evidence might be collected to show that there was 


1Cf. the attitude of the Cynic in Plutarch’s De Defectu Oraculorum, and 
Oenomaus of Gadara, passim. This Oenomaus belongs probably to the reign of 
Hadrian, see P. Vallette De Oenomao Cynico, pp. 1 ff., and his attack on oracles 
and the popular religion is frequently quoted by Eusebius. 
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a mystical strain in Cynicism and that an interest in a future 
life was not entirely lacking, and it must be remembered that 
the Cynic movement according to some traditions was derived 
through Antisthenes from the many-sided Socrates. Of 
Antisthenes ‘but little is known, as we are not yet ina position 
to evaluate the collection of anecdotes and chriae preserved 
in Diogenes Laertius, nor can the list of works ascribed to him 
be used with any confidence, but those works must have been, 
at any rate, Cynic productions, and may be supposed to 
indicate the kind of topic that was treated by the School. 
One of these bears the title mepi ray év Aisov (Diog. Laert. 
vi, 17)—a subject which could hardly have been avoided in 
the exegesis of the Homeric myths. In this connexion it 
_will not be irrelevant to consider the use made by the Cynics 
of myth, poetry, and drama (cf. C. Joel, Der echte und der 
Xenophontische Sokrates, I1, p. 165, “ Der Kyniker hat zuerst 
die Philosophie vor dem Mythus knieen lassen”). A con- 
siderable literary activity is ascribed to the early members of 
the school, one of them in particular, Menandros, being 
described as an enthusiastic Homeric scholar (Diog. Laert. 
vi, 84). Afterwards, as their labours were turned further 
from scholarship and more towards popular preaching, their 
sermons still showed a certain partiality for literary allusions, 
for poetic quotations, for myth and fable. In addressing the 
masses, the philosopher is led to embody his message in vivid 
picturesque form, to employ dialogue, anecdote, and per- 
sonification (Hense, TZeletzs reliqguiae, Introduction, p. 4, 
Vallette, De Oenomao Cynico, p. 13). It is more than likely 
that the wandering preachers of Hellenistic times pointed 
their sermons with threats of retribution in hell. Diogenes 
Laertius (vi, 102) has a story of one Menedemus roaming the 
country dressed as a fury and threatening to report wrong- 
doers to the infernal powers (Gerhard, Phenix von Kolophon, 
p. 172; some have tried to dissociate the fury legend from 
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the name of Menedemus the Cynic, but it is defended by 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, Bd. 34 for the year 1899, p. 631, note)— 
an interesting parallel by the way to Peregrinus’s rexpayyeAor 
and veprepddponor (Luc., Per. 41). Threats of vengeance in 
a future life are also to be found in the forty-sixth epistle of 
Diogenes : tar: yap tic @ péAe TEP Hyuwv be Kal TWV TOLOdTwWY 
ri tony Sixny rode apkavtac adikwy Epywv siomparretar Kal 
Covrag piv arXovv reAsvrficavtag bt SexatAdowv2 Gerhard 
(Phenix von Kolophon, p. 79) brings into relation with this 
passage a fragment of gnomic poetry, which is in his view of 
marked Cynic temper: Eorw yap, tot O¢ rade cxoTe Sainwy, 
and regards Xenophon, Memoradtlia, I, 4, 18 and 19 as 
“ Antisthenic.” (This passage simply stresses the omni- 
presence of God, adding that it should act as a deterrent— 
tavra Aéywv (sc. Socrates) ob pdvov robe suvdvrag iOdKE TWoreiv, 


° e ‘ ~ > , e - > , - > , 5 
bore UTO twv aVOpwTaYV Sportal, aTéxesOat TOY aVOGiwy TE Kal 


»O s > ~ > ‘ “ td ° > , s > / 
adikav Kal atoxpwv adda Kat OWOTE EV Epnula elev, eMELTTED 


Hyisavro wndtv ay Tore Wy TpatTuLEv Deode Sarabeiv.) The end 
of Peregrinus’s own homily in Gell. xii, 11 (“At si sciant, 
inquit, homines nihil omnium rerum diutius posse celari, 
repressius pudentiusque peccabitur ”) is in keeping with the 
idea of a late retribution. Indeed, it would be hardly possible 
for a popular preacher inveighing against the sins of society 
not to make some reference to hell (on the xcarasxorog and 
érisxorog motif, see Norden, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie 
und Paedagogtk, Bd. xix, for 1893, p. 373 ff.). The thirty- 
ninth epistle of Diogenes depicts the fate of the philosophic 
and of the worldly soul in truly Platonic manner, borrowing 
indeed some phrases from the “ Phaedo” and the “Phaedrus”; 
in fact its Cynic authorship has been questioned, but the 


?These Cynic letters are to be found in Hercher’s collection of the 
Epistolographi Graeci. They are generally supposed to be propaganda issuing 
from the Cynic school, and are for the most part assigned by Capelle, De 
Cynicorum Epistulis, to the first century a.p. 
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contrast between gvarg and vonog in the first paragraph and 
the concluding sketch of the internecine strife of society are 
in the Cynic spirit. Gerhard refers also to the anecdote told 
by Aelian (V.H. xiii, 20) of the death of Cercidas of 
Megalopolis, assuming, of course, that the poet is intended.* 
According to Aelian’s story his death is an edifying ev@avacia, 
and he, like Socrates, has hopes of meeting the great men of 
the past in a future existence. Finally, we may notice the 
cataBaotg tig Aidov motif in literature, which, if we may 
judge from the imitations of Lucian, was prominent in the 
works of Menippus. 

Such is the evidence that can be collected as to the belief 
about any kind of existence after death. There is next to 
be considered the peculiar death by fire, and the general 
theatricality of its staging. Here again myth is prominent. 
Ever since the time of Antisthenes Heracles had been the 
great Cynic hero. Three treatises on Heracles are ascribed 
to Antisthenes by Diogenes Laertius, vi, 16 and 18; he and 
Cyrus are stock examples of mrévoe, zbzd. § 2 ; the fable of the 
choice of Heracles has a long history in the development of 
the diatribe, Joel, op. czt., II, i, pp. 284-232; and Julian 
quotes Oenomaus with approval to the effect that Heracles 
is the real founder of Cynicism (Or. vi, 187 C, cf. Epp. Diag. 
10 and 26, Luc., Vit. Auct. 8, Sympos. 16, Dio Chrys., Or. 8, 
passim). Now the pyre legend introduces a new motif. 
According to the original version, the burning was supposed 
to produce youth and immortality. So Robert (Heldensage, 
pp. 597 ff.) argues convincingly on the analogy of other fire 
stories (see also A. B. Cook, Zeus II, p. 23, on the lightning 


3 There are two statesmen of the name known to us, of whom the later one, 
of the third century B.c., is usually identified with the poet, and is also supposed 
to have been a Homeric scholar, Grenfell and Hunt, Pap. Oz., vol. viii, p. 
25 ff. ; Powell and Barber, New Chapters in Greek Literature, I, p.2 ff. The 
poet is definitely known to have been a Cynic, as the words Kepxida xuvds 
MeAlauBu: at the end of Frag. 4, Papyrus, No. 1082, in Grenfell and Hunt, show. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXIII, H 
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flash, and p. 210, on cauldrons of rejuvenation). This idea 
was allegorized by the Stoics, and perhaps the Cynics, to 
show that the man who has reached the rédvg rije aoxijsewe 
has been purified by the fire of philosophy from the earthly 
elements of his character, i.e., the care for external goods 
and bodily pleasures (Luc., erm. 7). Now those who play 
with allegory may come to take it literally, and so, if 
Peregrinus had imagined that by actually destroying his 
body his soul would rise purified to the skies, he would 
doubtless have found disciples to agree with him within the 
Cynic school, while outside it he had only to refer to 
Empedocles leaping into Etna (Luc., Fug. 2) or to those who 
had been changed into divinities by the divine thunderbolt, 
such as Aesculapius and Semele (Luc., Per, 4, Rohde, Psyche, 
Appendix I, p. 582, in Hillis’s translation, 1923, Cook, Zeus, 
Lc) 

Furthermore, Peregrinus is said to be following the 
example of the Brahman Calanus, whose self-immolation in 
the presence of Alexander the Great is described by Strabo, 
717, and Arrian (vii, 3). An interest in the Indians (though 
it would at first sight appear to be Neo-Pythagorean, Philostr., 
Vit. Ap. iii, 19) is to be found in the Cynic tradition. The 
Cynic Onesicritos, who accompanied Alexander the Great 
(Strabo 721, Diog. Laert. vi, 84), wrote an account of the 
expedition, in which he glorified the Indian gymnosophists, 
lending to them Cynic features (Uberweg, p. 170). Thus 
Strabo, pp. 715 ff., drawing ultimately on Onesicritos, reports 
a conversation between Alexander the Great and the sage 
Mandanis, in which the doctrines of Socrates and Diogenes 
on the subject of wévog are compared with those of the 
Indians. It is in keeping with this Cynic admiration for the 
Brahmans that Lucian, Zox. 34, makes the Cynic Demetrius 
end his days amongst them. That Onesicritos even in the 
second century A.D. was still regarded as the prime authority 
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on the Calanus incident, is shown by the reference in Luc., 
Per. 25; he and Nearchos (Arr. vii, 3, 6) seem to have 
originally founded the tradition which was favourable to 
Calanus, as Megasthenes is responsible for the hostile version 
(Arr. vii, 2, 4, Strab. 718). Hence Peregrinus would be 
imitating an example approved by the ancient historian. 
Bernays draws attention to the fact that an Indian, sent on 
an embassy to Augustus, burnt himself on a pyre in Athens 
in 20 B.C., caBamep cai 6 KaAavog Adebavdpy tiv roattny Oéav 
imioa&auevog (Strab. 686, 720, Div. Cass. 54, 9). A genuine 
Greek parallel is hard to find, but Bernays quotes the case 
of an Olympian victor, Timanthus, who on finding himself 
no longer able to draw the giant bow with which he used to 
test his strength, burnt himself on a pyre, and Peregrinus 
may have seen the statue of this hero at Olympia. © The 
comment of Pausanias (6, 8, 4, § 471-2), dmoca O& On Toravra 


2 oe > > , Nn , oe , sf a n 
éyéveto év avOpwrog i} Kal Vatepdv Tore Eatat, wavia wadAov 7 


avepsia vouiZoiro Gv Kata ye ev yvounv, May be a veiled 
criticism of Peregrinus. Similarly Arrian’s remark (vii, 3) on 
Calanus, that his exploit proves we xaprepdy re gore Kal avixnrov 


yvouy avOpwrivn Srimep eX HepyacacBa, is taken by Nissen 
as a defence of Peregrinus (RA. Mus. Bd. 43, 1888, p. 254). 
He plausibly explains Arrian’s feeling that it was necessary 
to treat of the episode (67: cai trip KaAavou éxpijv eizeiv) by 
supposing that the seventh book of the Anabasis was written 
just after the death of Peregrinus while the topic was still 
fresh. The motive of Calanus is usually said to be the 
escaping of disease and old age (e.g., Plut., A/ex. 69), and 
this may have been a subsidiary reason with Peregrinus, but, 
in view of the varying opinions concerning suicide held in 
ancient times, this would hardly have called forth the ire of 
Lucian had it not been combined with a desire for deification 
or at least immortality (cf. éavrov amafavaticagc in the epitaph 
of the Indian who burnt himself at Athens, Strab. 720. This 
H2 
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apparently means more than merely “ immortalising ” himself 
by fame, especially as in some versions he was initiated before 
his self-immolation : guvj0y te ra roiv Oeviv tov pvarnplwy, 
Dio. Cass. 54, 9. 

With respect to the spectacular staging of his death, 
Peregrinus was true to the Cynic sense of the dramatic. Not 
only are tragedies ascribed to Diogenes, but Oenomaus of 
Gadara also indulged in this form of composition (Vallette, 
op. cit., pp. 18 ff.), and that not so long before the time of 
Peregrinus (Oenomaus belongs to the time of Hadrian, 
Vallette, po. 1 ff.). In their popular preaching the Cynics 
affected a lively dialogue style, and their rappnoia was at 
times not far removed from the outspokenness of Athenian 
comedy ; moreover, their eccentric mode of life, whereby they 
emphasised their message, was somewhat in the nature of 
playacting, “to be seen of men’’; thus the Christian Fathers 
afterwards affirm that the Cynic renunciation of property, 
etc., was due to girvdvgia, e.g., Gregory of Nazianzen, First 
Invective against Julian 72, Migne, vol. 35, p. 596 (cf. his 
poem epi aperijc, vol. 37, p. 699, rpupijc & apopuny rb atopsiv 
movovmevor). Small wonder then that Peregrinus should have 
wished to make his death a 0éaua and at Olympia. 

It might thus be maintained that in its theatricality, in 
its adherence to the Heracles myth and to the example of 
the Brahmans, the death of Peregrinus is not un-Cynic. 

To all this we may reply that the pieces of evidence 
relating to Cynic belief in a future life are few and are spread 
out over several centuries. Of the contents of Antisthenes’ 
mept trwv éy Aldov nothing is known: the portions in 
Xenophon claimed as Antisthenic (Mem. I, 4 and iv, 3) are 
probably interpolations subsequent to the rise of the Stoic 
school (Paul Klimek, Dze Gesprache tiber die Gotthett in 
Xenophons Memorabilien auf thre Echtheit untersucht, Breslau, 
1918, p. 49), and there is no proof that all the gnomic poetry 
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of the Hellenistic moralists is Cynic, so that the anonymous 
fragment about the avenging daiuwy may simply enshrine a 
piece of general popular philosophy. The two Cynic letters. 
Epp. Diog. Xxxix and xlv, are certainly remarkable, but as 
the date of these documents is unknown, no conclusions in 
relation to Peregrinus can be drawn from them. The only 
indication of date in xxxix is the occurrence of unusual 
words such as akevaynrog (the new Liddell and Scott lexicon 
gives only this example, but quotes afevaywynro¢ from 
Eustathius) and ovugopatw, quoted from the scholiast on 
Soph. Ant., 528, and ecclesiastical writers. Capelle is probably 
right in regarding it as late, so that it might possibly be 
subsequent to Peregrinus. As to Cercidas, an edifying 
death-bed anecdote is of little value; if we had more of 
fragment 3 written in his old age it might have been of some 
help; and the xaraacie cig Atédov motif of Menippos is 
nothing more than a suitable background for satire. The 
distinctively Cynic version of the burning of Heracles, as 
Wilamowitz says (Hercules Furens, Introduction, pp. 102-3, 
1895 edition), is that given by Dio Chrys.. Or. 8, 34, where 
the apotheosis on Mount Oeta is replaced by simple suicide 
on a pyre in the courtyard and the hero’s object is merely to 
escape disease and old age. 

This fragmentary evidence, even when filled out with 
fanciful hypotheses, can hardly weigh against the orthodox 
conception of the rationalistic Cynic who has no use for the 
gods, oracles, or the supernatural, and whose position is 
clearly revealed in the works of Oenomaus of Gadara. 

The second hypothesis, that Peregrinus was partly Neo- 
Pythagorean, must now be considered. As Cumont has 
shown in his article on Alexander of Abonoteichos (Revue de 
Lhtstoire des religions, \Xxxvi, 1922, p. 202), that vagrant gave 
himself out as a kind of reincarnation of Pythagoras; he was 
moreover the pupil of that Apollonius of Tyana (Luc., Alex. 
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5) of whom Philostratus has given such a romantic and 
idealised picture. Might not Peregrinus have been likewise 
a wandering Pythagorean sage? Like Alexander he was 
reviled as a roaming impostor by Lucian; like Apollonius he 
was not apparently untinged by Indian sun-worship (Luc., 
Per. 39, cf. Philostr., Vzt. Ap. ii, 38; vi, 10, 1; vii, 31, 1; viii, 
13, 3); like him he wore linen—though not of the cleanest 
(Luc., Per. 36, cf. Philostr., Vit. Ap. i, 8; i, 32, 2; viii, 7, 17); 
like him, he and his disciple Theagenes were celibate (Galen, 
vol. X, p. 909 K, cf. Philostr., Vzt. Ap. i, 13); like him his 
departure from life had something of the supernatural about 
it. A further remarkable detail is the legend about the 
mother of Apollonius ‘Philostr., Vz¢. Ap., ch. 4), to whom the 
Egyptian god Proteus appeared in a dream, and said that 
the child that she was about to have would be none other 
than himself. Philostratus goes on to say that, in point of 
fact, Apollonius by his skill in escaping difficulties and his 
knowledge of coming events was the exact fulfilment of this 


dream. Seeing that Peregrinus was called by the cognomen 


of Proteus, it suggests that there was some connexion between 
the two @ziot dvépec. I may repeat that an interest in the 
Indians characterised both. And finally a great bond between 
Cynicism and Neo-Pythagoreanism was the asceticism of life 
which both demanded. It was an age of syncretism, and 
Cynics and Neo-Pythagoreans could look back to a time 
when they were named in one breath by the writers of comedy 
and ridiculed for their common asceticism (Athen. iv, 161 ff., 
Reitzenstein, Hellentstische Wundererzdhlungen, p. 45, note 
2). In Egypt especially it would be possible for the two 
types of philosophy to mingle. In the first century A.D., at 
any rate, Neo-Pythagoreanism had its home in Alexandria 
(on Sotion of Alexandria and his Neo-Pythagorean doctrines, 
see Seneca, Epp. 108, 17). That a strong Cynic school was 
likewise located there, there is considerable evidence. Dio 
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Chrysostom (Or. xxxii, Ad Alexandrinos, § 9) refers to the 
mAnYos ov« 6Aiyov in Alexandria of philosophers styling 
themselves Cynics; Demonax as well as Peregrinus learned 
from Agathoboulus (Luc., Dem. 3), and in Lucian’s dialogue, 
Toxaris, Demetrius of Sunium studies the Cynic philosophy 
in Egypt (Zor. 27). In later times (the fourth century) the 
Cynics, whom the Emperor Julian attacks in Ovation vi, are 
Egyptians, as is also the Cynic Maximus, who figures in the 
works of St. Gregory (vol. 37, Migne, p. 1086). As far as 
Peregrinus is concerned, it was in Egypt that he indulged in 
his more extravagant practices (Luc., Per. 17). Moreover, if 
Reitzenstein is right in finding both Cynic and Neo-Pytha- 
gorean elements in Christian asceticism in Egypt (//e//. 
Wundererz., pp. 68 ff., cf. Hist. Mon., p. 68, where he claims to 
find a genuine Cynic humour in a certain anecdote from the 
Historia Lausiaca), it is probable that the two tendencies had 
even in heathen times fused. 

In answer to all these considerations we may observe that 
Peregrinus is nowhere called anything but a Cynic, nor is his 
disciple Theagenes, whom Lucian so mercilessly ridicules. 
Peregrinus founded no Neo-Pythagorean communities or 
cults as Alexander of Abonoteichos did (Cvment, ]. c.), or 
Lucian’s biting wit would have made capital out of it; his 
life is not, like that of Apollonius, marked with miracles of 
any kind ; it is not until his death and after it that any 
suggestion of mystery or wonder-working is introduced. The 
name Proteus as applied to Peregrinus need not have had at 
first any daemonic associations; it may simply have been 
given him in consequence of his sophistic subtlety in argu- 
ment and general versatility (Plato, Euthyd. 288, b. 7, Jom 541, 


€. 7, areyvog Worep 6 Tpwrede tavtacarog yiyvy otpepdnevog 
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avw kai Katw iva py emdeigng wo Oetvog et THY wept Ounpou 
sopiav, Euthyph. 15; see Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch der 
griechischen Eigennamen, and examples there cited), though 
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after his death it may have influenced the common folk when 
they credited his statue with oracular powers, Proteus being 
a spirit who knew all things present, past, and future (Verg., 
Georg. iv, 392, “novit namque omnia vates, quae sint, quae 
fuerint, quae mox ventura trahantur”). Lucian (Per. 1) 
ascribes the cognomen to the mutability of Peregrinus, as 
Dionysius of Heracleia was called Meraféuevog (Athen. 281 d), 
and St. Gregory afterwards taunted Maximus, the Cynic, as 
*Acybrtwy tiv’ adXdov be Tpwréa (vol. 27, Migne, p. 1086, 
v. 808), but there is nothing in Gellius 12, I1, I to suggest 
that the name was uncomplimentary. Possibly Lucian may 
also intend a reference to the philosopher’s stay in Egypt, 
which he describes with such malice (Luc., Per. 17), Proteus 
being an Egyptian deity (Philostr., Vit. Ap. 4; Plat., Euthyd. 
288, b. 7; Luc, Salt. 19). However the name may be 
explained, it does not necessarily show any real affinity 
between Peregrinus and Apollonius. 

Too much cannot be based on the common asceticism of 
Cynic and Neo-Pythagorean, as at that date the practice was 
widespread among philosophers. Dio Chrysostom’s twentieth 
oration wept avaywpiaews is wholly concerned with proving 
that it is quite possible to control the thoughts and desires of 
the soul even in a crowd, and that where this self-control is 
lacking a man will gain nothing by going into “ retreat” in 
desert places. This admonition would not have been 


necessary unless avaxypyate was prevalent. From Lucian, 


Nigrinus 27, it appears that many philosophers made a 
practice of subjecting their pupils to austerities, beating 
them, or scratching them with a knife. (Hatch, /nfluence of 
Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church, p. 147.) 
As to celibacy, the question whether a philosopher should be 
permitted to marry was a stock subject of debate (e.g., 
Musonius Rufus had written on the theme from the Stoic 
point of view). Hence, on the ground of adaxnaie alone, there 
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is no reason for placing Cynics and Neo-Pythagoreans in a 
class apart. Nor is there any evidence that the two schools 
were friendly ; indeed, the description of the Cynic school 
which Philostratus puts into the mouth of Apollonius of 
Tyana in his conversation with the gymnosophists (Vz. Ap. 


vi, 11, p. 217 K, pia & adrev toyev piv rev rowitwr (SC. 


yoover) éxdumale Opaceia S8 jy Kai piAvdAvidopog Kal amnyKwvts- 
pévy wavra, “an impudent scold jostling at large with her 
elbows,’ Phillimore) would suggest that the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans (either of Apollonius’s or of Philostratus’s own day) 
regarded the Cynics as rough and azaidevror—the charges 
brought afterwards in the fourth century by the Emperor 
Julian against certain members of the school. Still, in an 
age of syncretism, it is not wise to be too dogmatic ; never- 
theless, the hypothesis that Peregrinus was to some extent a 
Neo-Pythagorean has less to commend it than would appear 
at first sight. 

With respect to the third hypothesis, how far was 
Peregrinus influenced by the spirit of the age? The cult in 
his honour, the oracular image, and his continued existence 
as a “daemon ” of the night with power to heal diseases— 
what parallels are to be found to these? 

Athenagoras in the passage quoted couples the name of 
Peregrinus with those of Alexander of Abonoteichos and of 
Neryllinus. The image of the former was set up in his native 
Parium and received public offerings, we éryxiw eq, the 
latter (by some identified with the proconsul, M. Suillius 
Neryllinus, who governed Asia 07-70 A.D., but more probably 
his son, Drexler, in Roscher’s Lexicon, II}, 278 s. v. 
Neryllinus) was honoured by various statues in Alexandria in 
the Troad, of which one gave oracles and wrought cures. As 
this Neryllinus is expressly said to belong to the second 
-century (6 avjp tH Ka@’ tac), his case is specially instructive 
-as showing how rapidly such a cult could spring up and how 
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arbitrary was the devotion which singled out one particular 
statue of a man who, so far as we know, had no particular 
qualifications for the réle of supernatural healer. Similarly, 
I.ucian describes (though not without caricature) a private 
household worship of a Corinthian general, Pelichus, whose 
bronze image in virtue merely of its archaic appearance was 
accredited with extraordinary powers (Luc., Pxzlops. 18-20; 
Charly Clerc, Les Théortes relatives au Culte des Images 
ches les auteurs Grecs du Ilme siecle apres J. C. 1915, 
p. 38. On the whole subject see Clerc passim and Geffcken, 
Der Bilderstrett des heidnischen Altertums, referred to 
above). Fora general interest in relics and images during 
the second century there is abundant evidence; Pausanias 
devotes a large proportion of his work to this subject, and 
there seem to have been many superstitious persons like 
Rutilianus, the son-in-law of the charlatan Alexander, who 
could not pass a garlanded stone without paying it adoration 
(Luc., A/ex. 30; on the worship of images and relics and 
their close connexion, see Clerc, of. cét., p. 19). The rever- 
ence paid to the statue of Peregrinus is no more singular 
than that paid to the stone on which Demonax used to sit 
(Luc., Dem. 67), and Demonax was in many respects Cynic, 
and hardly likely to approve of such extravagance could he 
have foreseen it. 

As to “ daemones,” the Christian apologist, Athenagoras, 
does not dispute the facts about wonder-working images ; he 
accepts the theory that they are animated by daemones, 
but he identifies these beings with devils. The existence of 
bad “ daemones” to account for the anomalies in Pagan rites 
and Pagan mythology had been postulated by Xenocrates, 
the successor of Speusippus in the Academy—a theory which 
Plutarch accepts (Ve Js. e¢ Os., 25 and 26, 360 D), and 
which in the second century A.D. was employed by the 
Christian apologists in their attack on the heathen gods. The 
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Platonist tendency was to regard the wepiyewr Suiwoveg as 
evil (Celsus apud Orig. Contra Celsum 8, 60), as being 
associated with matter, greedy for sacrifice, and likely to drag 
down the soul of the philosopher. To the common people, 
however, these semi-divine beings were as often beneficent 
as malevolent. The Herozcus of Philostratus, though a 
production of the third century, is comparatively true for the 
second, and is a perfect store-house of popular lore on the 
subject, while a more reflective account will be found in 
Apuleius (De Deo Socratis, ch. xv), who includes in his 
classification not only those spirits who have never been in 
a human body, but also the manes of the dead. (For 
daiuoveg as the equivalent of manes, cf. Luc., de. duct. 24, Per. 
36, 37, and inscriptions cited by Waser in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. 
daimon, II, p. 2011.) The line between ordinary daemones 
of the dead and heroes consecrated as divine is in borderline 
cases hard to draw: e.g., in the legend of Temesa in Paus., 
vi, 6, §§ 8-9, the same being is called both jipws and éaipwvr, 
and Peregrinus as Suinwy vuerdguvda& dispenses cures exactly 
like the heroes in the Heroicus of Philostratus. So that 
the worship accorded him is typical of the age. 

With respect to oracles, the second century saw a resus- 
citation of the influence of the oracular centres of Delos and 
Klaros (Vallette, De Oenomao Cynico, pp. 4 and 5) which 
called forth the ire of Oenomaus. Towards the close of the 
century the invasion of the Marcomanni in particular sent 
men to seek comfort in the supernatural (Nissen, Rhein. Mus., 
Bd. 43, p. 255, Capitolin, Marc. Aurel., 13), and the establish- 
ment of Alexander’s cult of Glycon shows how prone the 
mind of the time was to seek divine guidance in this way. 
With respect to the establishment of oracular images in this 
century, one need only refer to Hadrian’s cult of Antinous 
(Spart., Hadr. xiv, 7), and to the rather odd fact that of all 
the Imperial effigies, that of Marcus Aurelius was afterwards 
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singled out as being able to send dreams indicative of the 
future (Capitol., Marc. Aurel., 18, in fin., Clerc, op. cit. p. 41). 

Finally, Peregrinus is the child of his age in the matter 
of theatricality. It has been shown that the Cynic movement. 
was ever prone to this tendency, but the early centuries of 
the Principate were in general characterised by it. Halliday 
(Pagan Background of Early Christianity, p. 190) sees in the 
action of Peregrinus (whom, by the way, he regards as 
genuinely possessed of a sense of mission) “a curious example 
of the passion for martyrdom in itself like that which becomes 
characteristic of certain phases of early Christianity, and a 
psychological phenomenon characteristic of the time.” The 
unmerited suffering of an innocent victim was a favourite 
theme in the romances of the second and third centuries. 
The heroine finds herself in the power of the villain and 
challenges him to do his worst (Ach. Tat. vi, 21), or, about to 
be burnt on a pyre, she invokes sun and earth, and the spirits 
on earth and below it (Heliod. viii. 9)—just such a situation 
as Peregrinus devised for himself! (For other examples of 
the “ persecution” motif, see Rosa Séder, Wairzburger Studien 
sum Altertumswissenschaft, \11. Heft, “Die apokryphen 
Apostelgeschichten und die romanhafte Literatur der Antike,” 
p. 150 ff.; heroines sold into slavery, pp. 148-9; public 
executions in theatres. p. 161.) The same human—if some- 
what morbid—interest in suffering is illustrated by the 
episodes of robbers ill-treating their prisoners, e.g., Apul., 
Met. vi, 30-31. 

Defiance of tyrants is another theme which seems to have 
appealed to the public (cf. Premerstein on the so-called 
Alexandrian “ Martyrerakten”), especially when the daring 


4The dates of the romance writers are given by R. M. Rattenby in New 
Chapters in Greek Literature, Third Series, 1933, p. 254, as follows: Charito, 
before 150 a.p.; Heliodorus and Xenophon of Ephesus, second and third 
centuries; Achilles Tatius, though later than the others, not long after 300 a.v. 
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denouncer was a philosopher and suffered or nearly suffered 
for his outspokenness. A good example is Philostratus’s. 
portrayal of Apollonius before Domitian, and Geffcken 
(Hermes 45, 1910, p. 493) has shown that the Christian 
“ martyr-acts ” have borrowed many details both of style and 
matter from heathen documents. Peregrinus, when expelled 
from Rome for abuse of the Emperor, claimed to be 
emulating Musonius, Dion, and Epictetus (Luc., Per. 18). 
The “ passion for martyrdom in itself,” as Halliday calls 
it, is found to some extent among the Christians. Eduard 
Meyer (Ursprung und An/fdnge des Christentums, p. 530) 
refers to Marcus Aurelius (xi, 4), who in connexion with the 
Christians says he would prefer men to suffer for their beliefs 
in a less theatrical manner (arpayydwe), and to the governor 
Arrius, who told the multitude that came to him to be 


martyred that, if they wished to die, they had ropes and 


precipices (Tert. ad Scap. 5; on this gratuitous seeking of 
martyrdom, cf. Clem., Strom. iv, 4, 17, iv, 10, 76; Justin, 
Apol. ii, 4). It would doubtless be unfair to say that all 
these would-be martyrs were influenced mainly by a desire to 
be in the limelight. Some thought it their duty to be made a 
spectacle in order, as it were, to advertise Christianity (cf. 
W. M. Calder in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William 
Ramsay, pp. 62 and 65. Montanism in particular “laid 
stress on the duty of profession; for it the Christian life was 
a militia, and Christians were forbidden to seek safety by 
the concealment of their religion ”)—but the appreciation of 
their importance in a dramatic situation may have furnished 
a powerful subsidiary impulse for some persons. Be that as 
it may, the theatricality of the age was such as to encourage 
Peregrinus in the spectacular death which he chose. 

It is interesting to consider whether Peregrinus may have 
had some particular Christian martyrdom in mind which it 
was his ambition to emulate in order to show that Cynicism. 
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as well as Christianity could nerve men to face death, 
While he was with the Christians he could not but note their 
indifference to death (which Lucian stresses, Per. 13), and 
after he left them he might have contemplated a counterblast. 
When he chose fire as a means he may have been thinking 


of certain definite martyrs. .Harnack places the burning of 
Karpus, Papylus, and Agathonike at Pergamum in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, but it is a disputed point (Christ-Stahlin, 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur II, ii, p. 1256, 1924 
edition = 1081 of earlier edition). According to some esti- 
mates, the martyrdom of St. Polycarp occurred in the same 
year as the self-immolation of Peregrinus, (On Peregrinus, 
see Nissen, Rhein. Mus., Bd. 43 for 1888, p. 254, who makes 
a good case for 167 A.D.; on Polycarp, see Preuschen, Ber/. 
Phil. Woch., 1911, p. 459, reviewing V6iter’s work on 
Polycarp und Ignatius und die thnen sugeschriebenen Briefe. 
The date as there calculated is given as 23rd February, 
167 A.D.). Various parallels between the burnings of the 
two men are worked out by D. V6lter in the book referred 
to. In that case Peregrinus was emulating not only Herakles 
and the Brahmans, but also the Christians of his own time. 

The un-Cynic features of Peregrinus may thus all be 
explained in reference to his age, and his career may legiti- 
mately be used as evidence that some of the Cynics, despite 
the rationalism of Oenomaus and Demonax, made terms 
with the credulity of the masses. Vallette (de Oenomao Cynico, 
p. 128) remarks that though at first the Cynics grouped 
themselves with the Stoics against the Epicureans, yet by 
the second century they have more in common with the 
Epicureans, but this will apply only to the rationalistic 
section. It is perhaps worth noting that only Christians 
and Epicureans are mentioned as foes of the impostures of 
Alexander of Abonoteichos (Luc., AZ. 25), and Oenomaus 
himself apparently consulted oracles before he was convinced 
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of their chicanery. To these might be added the observation 
that in the end of the preceding century, Dio Chrysostom, 
though using a Cynic argument against consultation of 
oracles in Or. x, 24-28, himself hearkened to one at the 
beginning of his mission, doubtless in imitation of Socrates 
(Or. xiii,9). This same Dio, who, if he is to be classified at all, 
is more of a Cynic than anything else, is also the author of a 
most eloquent appreciation of a divine image—the Olympian 
Zeus of Pheidias (Or. xii, 51), which had already with the 
moralists become a stock example of perfection (e.g., Epict. II, 
8,25; Peregrinus himself is compared to the Olympian Zeus 
by his disciple Theagenes, Luc., Per. 6). There is thus 
perhaps a hint that the rigorous harshness of Cynicism is 
softening. At any rate, Cynic opposition to idolatry was 
never practical enough to wake persecution, as Clerc observes, 
and there was nothing to prevent individuals from following 
the usual practices. In the Epicurean sect, whose official 
doctrine was that the gods did not concern themselves with 
the affairs of men, there were individuals who paid homage 
to little clay images like the folk around them (Cic., De Naz. 
De., I, 30, 8 “ Novi Epicureos omnia sigillia venerantes ”’) ; 
much more was there room in the less consolidated Cynic 
movement for difference of opinion and aberration. In fact, 
the Cynics were notoriously at variance with one another 
(cf. Luc., Pzsc. 44, and the anecdote of Demonax and 
Peregrinus, Luc., Dem. 21), which was natural to such an 
individualistic attitude as their principles led them to adopt. 
Their lack of all dogmas except the conviction that virtue is 
the one thing needful could supply no resistance to the 
steady pressure of the times. Cynicism in its essence was 
nothing more than a way of life— an ivracig Biov. In its 
practical non-intellectual character lay both its weakness and 
its strength. On the one hand, all the deep thinkers drew 
away from it and joined other more cultured schools ; on the 
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other hand, it remained as an abiding protest against luxury 
and materialism, and as a concrete assertion of the individual 
human will and itsdignity. As late as the fourth century A.D, 
Themistius enumerates the three “ ways” of philosophy as the 
Epicurean, the Cynic, and the intermediate (z.e., Aristotelian), 
and commends the Cynic way to those exceptional persons 
who have the hardihood to follow it (Rhein. Mus. 27, p. 442). 


HAZEL M. HORNSBY. 





A NOTE ON FIVE DRAMATIC INTERRUPTIONS; 
BEING A CONTRIBUTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


THE interruption of a speech by the entrance of someone 
is a very simple dramatic device. The purpose of this 
Note is to bring together five instances in which such 
interruption involves the cutting short of a sentence. One 
of the five is an obvious case, cited only as the type. None 
of the remaining four (two of which are among the most 
discussed passages in all Shakespeare) have been recognized 
as uncompleted sentences, which, I submit, all of them 


actually are. 


I. Hamlet, I. i. Bernardo speaks. 


When yond same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 

The bell then beating one,— 


Marcellus. Peace! break thee off; look, where it comes again! 


Enter Ghost. 
Bernardo. In the same figure, like the king that’s dead. 


I cite from the standard Cambridge text, with its 
“thoroughly revised” punctuation. The authority for the 
text is twofold—(a) the Quarto, (b) the Folio. 

It has never been disputed that Bernardo’s sentence is 
uncompleted. The hemistich has been accepted as marking 
the breaking off of it. Needing this acceptance of a 
metrical break as part of my argument respecting a passage 
in 1 Henry VI, I regret to have to say that I do not 
acknowledge that way of reading the lines before us: the 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XXIII. | * I 
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natural pause seems to me to come elsewhere, and I read 
as follows :— 


the bell then beating one— 
Mar. Peace, break thee off! 


(Enter Ghost.) 
Look where it comes again! (dramatic pause here). 


And I might claim the support of the Folio for this 
division with postponement of the dramatic pause marked 
by metrical break; but the Quarto supports the modern 
editors’ division. In any case we have the uncompleted 
sentence, the interruption of which is dramatic. The in- 
completeness is indicated by a dash, which is the modern 
editors’ contribution; for both in the Folio and in the 
Quarto there is a full stop— 


The Bell then beating one. 


To the change of punctuation required—a dash in lieu of 
full stop—I shall have occasion to revert. 


II. The First Part of Henry the Sixth, I. i. 


Bedford. Henry the Fift, thy Ghost I inuocate : 
Prosper this Realme, keep it from Ciuill Broyles, 
Combat with aduerse Planets in the Heauens; 
A farre more glorious Starre thy Soule will make, 
Then Iulius Caesar, or bright - - - - 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. My honourable Lords, health to you all: 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, (etc.) 

The sole authority for the text is the Shakespeare 
Folio, which I have copied precisely. This play, of 
apparently composite authorship and mainly pre-Shake- 
spearean, belonged to Shakespeare’s company, and was 
attributed to him by the Folio editors. 

With whom, besides Julius Caesar, was Bedford com- 
paring the late lamented King? That the lack of ending 
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to his sentence was not due to accidental omission of a 
word in the printing, is shown by the short dashes which 
the editors inserted. The assumption has been that the 
copy from which they were printing was defective or 
illegible, and all commentators have felt free accordingly 
to take part in the missing-word competition. 

Dr. Johnson, in his splendid Preface to Shakespeare, 
said, ‘“‘As I practised conjecture more, I learned to trust 
it less; and . . . resolved to insert none of my own 
readings in the text... Every day increases my doubt 
of my emendations.” In his note on the passage before 
us he seems, however, to have thrown discretion to the 
winds, in the surprising suggestion that the missing word 
might be “Berenice.” Pope did better than that; for 
completing the line with “ Francis Drake” (!), he achieved 
the sole aim of art in the making of a rhymed couplet : he 
lisped in couplets, for the couplets came. A later com- 
mentator solemnly buttressed this conjecture with the dis- 
covery that Drake’s armorial bearings included “two 
blazing stars”; but Pope was not such a fool, and 
commenced his note with, “I can’t guess the occasion of 
the Hemystic, and imperfect sense, in this place,” before 
going on to say that “’tis not impossible” that Shake- 
speare may have written Francis Drake, “tho’ that were 
a terrible Anachronism,” which might account for the 
words being “afterwards struck out.” “But this,” said 
Pope, “is a mere slight conjecture.” So be it. Only, I 
would not call that broken line a hemistich, Mr. Pope. 

I need not cite other guesses. They all are vain, for 
the excellent reason that there is no ground for supposing 
the playwright himself to have known how the line might 
be ended. I submit that the line as it stands is as it was 
written, Bedford’s ridiculous apostrophe being interrupted 
by the entrance of the Messenger: upon an otherwise 
worthless passage a little worth is conferred by the inter- 
ruption, because there is a modicum of dramatic interest 

r2 
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in that. Commentators, assuring us that the writer could 
not have left the line as it now stands, have noted its 
prosodical defectiveness, for, say they, we should expect 
the Messenger’s opening words to be the metrical com- 
pletion of the broken line. It might suffice to answer that as 
it stands, the broken line corresponds with that in the above- 
cited Hamlet passage as read by modern editors as well as 
in the Quarto. But there is more than that to be said; 
for the break is really dramatic, Bedford ceasing to 
speak, we may well suppose, because the attention of his 
hearers is deflected to the approach of the Messenger; so 
the lack of three syllables represents an actual pause. 


III. Macbeth, 1. vii. 
I have no spurre 
To pricke the sides of my intent, but onely 


Vaulting Ambition, which ore-leapes it selfe 
And falles on th’other. 


Enter Lady. 


How now? What Newes? 
La. He has almost supt: why haue you left the chamber? 


Our sole authority is the Folio, which I have copied. 
The dramatist’s way of representing the thoroughly 
disordered state of Macbeth’s imagination is to flood his 
soliloquy with mixed metaphors. 
As to the text, it was suggested long ago that the 
word “side” was wanted, to perfect sense and line— 


and falls on th’other side: how now, what news. 


Modern critics have suggested that “side” is “ under- 
stood,” from “sides” two lines back; and they have 
amended the line (badly), so that it now reads— 


and falls on the other. How now! what news? 


As though all that is requisite were somehow or other 
to count ten. One very early commentator (Rowe) read 
the sentence as uncompleted, “and falls on th’other —”; 
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but this was never accepted. I submit that this is right; 
and that it does not matter whether Macbeth was going 
to say “side” or not, nor whether he knew at all how the 
sentence was to end; for his soliloquy was dramatically 
interrupted by the entrance of Lady Macbeth. The 
Folio wording is right as it stands, the only requisite 
change being in the punctuation—a dash for a full stop; 
precisely as in the above-cited passage from Hamlet. The 
editorial change from “th’other” to “the other” has spoiled 
the line: for in my examples I, IV, V, the effect of the 
speaker’s breaking-off is secured by the metrical com- 
pletion of his line by the interrupter, whereas in the case 
before us it is the same speaker that continues, so that 
the sudden break had to be indicated by the prosodical 
break with omission of a syllable. 


IV. The Tempest, Ill. i. Ferdinand is talking to him- 
self : 
But these sweet thoughts doe euen refresh my labours, 
Most busie lest, when I doe it. 
Enter Miranda. 

Alas, now pray you 
Worke not so hard: I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those Logs that you are enioynd to pile. 


Sole authority, the Folio, which reads as above. 

Furness (Variorum edition, 1892) says, “ This passage 
has received a greater number of emendations and staggers 
under a heavier weight of comment than, I believe, any 
other in Shakespeare.” His note fills eleven pages, citing 
the views of more than sixty critics, from Pope (who 
changed “ most busie lest” to “least busie”) down through 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth century. In 1864 there 
was a correspondence about it in The Athenaeum, and 
the editor said he had received “about 100” suggestions. 
From 1875-77 it was discussed in N. & Q., until the 
editor said, “‘ This discussion must positively close here.” 
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And Furness comments, “ As well might he forbid the 
mountain pines to wag their high tops and to make no 
noise when they are fretten with gusts. Silence reigned 
for only five years,” and then the columns of NV. & Q. were 
invaded by further discussion of this passage. 

I hold that the text is precisely as the dramatist left 
it, save (just as in my other examples) that there should 
be a dash instead of a full stop, the only point of interest 
in the uncompleted phrase being the interruption of it. 
It is not now for the first time that I am making this 
suggestion: all I am doing now is to bring together four 
analogous passages of dramatic interruption which has 
been misunderstood, and to bring them together in the 
hope that together they may lend weight to my contention, 
which is one and the same in each of the four cases. 

I wrote, long ago, that of all the commentators whose 
remarks on this passage were cited by Furness, “ not one 
has observed the stage-direction which follows; at any 
rate not one has been as much struck by the entrance of 
Miranda as was the lover-at-first-sight. He never finished 
his sentence.” JI was in error in my “not one”; for 
there was just one (Keightley, 1867) who saw the point. 
His comment passed unregarded. The unending guessing- 
game has brought forth many fresh conjectures since 
Furness’s day. Professor Dowden, writing to me in 1912, 
suggested as possible, “most baseliest when I do it.” 
And then there is Professor Dover Wilson’s (1921) in 
The New Shakespeare series; many of his suggestions are 
of great value, but this is a very curious one—‘‘most busy- 
idlest when I dote.” I say very curious because I cannot 
see how he proposes to scan the line. Prosodically, it is an 
excellent dramatic line as it stands in the text: 


most busy lést when I dé it— 


Alas, now pray you. 
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V. Hamlet, I. iv. 


[His vertues .. .] 
Shall in the generall censure take corruption 
From that particuler fault: the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his owne scandle. 
Enter Ghost. 


Hor. Looke my Lord it comes. 


Ham. Angels and Ministers of grace defend us: (etc.) 


It is upon the Quarto text (which reads thus) that we 
are dependent for these famous lines, omitted in the Folio 
which has shortened the soliloquy by deletion of 22 lines. 
What stores of wisdom and of folly have been ransacked 
for explanations or emendations! Furness summarised 
the views of over fifty writers, and many further guesses 
have been made since then. There was, six years ago, 
fresh comment both in NV. & Q. and in The Times simul- 
taneously; without (I think) any profitable result. 

The situation may be summarised as follows. Of the 
actual words, only “eale” presented a difficulty; so the 
guesses begin: eale = “eisel,” because Hamlet says some- 
where “woo’t drink up eisel”; eale = “elebore,” because 
hellebore is a poison; dram of eale = “small weight of 
eel-fish” ; and so on. No more prizes offered for the most 
ingenious guesses, because eale, it is now accepted,’ means 
evil; in confirmation of which I have pointed out that in 
this same play (II. ii. 628) deale is written for devil: the 
principle is the same as that involved in ore for over. 

This, however, does not take us far; for a sentence 
needs a verb. Yet the line is prosodically complete : 


to his own scandal. Look, my lord, it comes. 
Avoiding, therefore, any change in the text, contortionists 
*Yet is one justified in ever regarding anything as accepted? Sir 


George Young, in his work on Prosody (1928), expresses the opinion that 
eale was a mistake for ail, which would mean ailment. 
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have made “substance” into a verb. But the elaborate 
explanations required fail to satisfy; so we fall back 
upon emendations. Read “soil with doubt”; read “dero- 
gate”; read “oft work out”; read “often dout,” explaining 
dout as do out; and so on. If any prizes are yet offered 
in this competition, cannot I do as well as another, with a 
suggestion that the printer’s deale was dictating to the 
compositor, and that when he read “offer doubt” (“noble 
substance” being in the dative) the compositor mis-heard 
it as “of a doubt’”—it sounds much the same? 

I abjure any such conjecture, in the interest of the 
very dramatic interruption. Thoughts about inebriety 
started Hamlet off philosophising about defects in char- 
acter, and about the varied sources to which defects may 
be traced, defects even in the character of the virtuous, 
and on he wanders lost in thought until pulled up by 
“Look, my lord, it comes!” As the dreamer’s previous 
sentence occupied fourteen lines, why should commentators 
universally assume that this particular sentence must end 
in two lines? As the ghost did not await the leisure of 
Bernardo in Sc. i, why should it await the leisure of 
Hamlet in Sc. iv? I say the cases are parallel. The point 
is that Hamlet’s sentence, whatever it was to be, was un- 
completed; and there is nothing gained by guessing how 
it might have been completed, say in another dozen lines 
or so. 

Here, then, is a fourth instance (compare I, III, IV, 
above) in which what is wanted is nothing but the sub- 
stitution of a dash for the full stop of the original text; 
and a fourth instance (compare II, III, IV, above) in 
which the recognition of an interruption not heretofore 
recognized adds to the dramatic value of the passage. 


W. F. TRENCH. 





PLATO AND DIDACTICISM. 


PLATO’S apparent preoccupation with the educative func- 
tions of poetry might easily be defended on general grounds. 
Everyone will admit that the poet “is nearly always teach- 
ing something” though “the poet, as such, does not 
teach.”* Poetry has its prose-content; and inevitably so, 


for what we nowadays call “pure poetry” is but an ab- 
straction. “Anything which would be poetry only”? could 
not possibly exist; the attempt to attain it in practice can- 
not but be, as Mr. Maritain* would say, the suicide of 
the art. Now it is precisely the prose-content of poetry, 
and not poetry as such, which Plato wished to subject to 


some degree of control in his ideal state. This is one reason 
why his treatment of poetry might have been given more 
sympathetic consideration than it has hitherto received 
from modern literary critics, who are too prone to fall 
into the Tolstoyan* error of imagining that Plato banished 
poetry as such from the ideal state, forgetting that the 
ideal state is to have its ideal poetry and art. Another 
reason is that Plato finds the function of poetry in an 
attuning of the soul to what he regards as the true reality 
(the ideal world); and such contact with reality has, since 
the coming of Romanticism, been generally regarded 
as one of the characteristics of that poetic state of mind 


*I quote honoris causa the late H. Bremond, Prayer and Poetry 
(Eng. trans.), pp. 158, 170. 

* A. C. Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 145. 

*Cf. Art and Scholasticism (E. t.), pp. '88 sqq. 

*Tolstoi (On Art, ce. v) links Plato with the strict Mohammedans 
and the Buddhists as a person who ‘‘ repudiated all art.’’ Can he have 
read Rep. III? 
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which, under various names such as intuition, imagination, 
inspiration, experience, or Professor J. A. Stewart’s 
“Transcendental Feeling,” has played a prominent — too 
prominent indeed—part in post-Kantian epistemologies. 
lt is true that Plato’s requirements involve, at least pro- 
visionally, the expulsion of Homer, in whose works he 
nevertheless “approved of many things”; but this drastic 
proposal—his chief offence in modern eyes—implies no 
quarrel with poetry qua poetry, for it is bound up with 
one that may appear still more drastic—to replace Homer 
with something better. (It is true also that Plato has 
much to say about style, Aééte, as well as subject-matter, 
Adyoc, Which he distinguishes in Rep. 392c 6, 400d 6; 
and that he regards both as depending on the moral temper 
of the soul, so that the poet par excellence ought to be 
wise, and, therefore, virtuous. With this position I have 
dealt elsewhere’ in discussing the Platonic doctrine of 
“imitation”; it suffices here to point out that it is far 
removed from what is ordinarily meant by didacticism, 
which is the chief concern of the present essay.) 

As well as these general considerations there is a special 
reason for Plato’s concentration on the didactic elements 
in the poetry which he knew. He was born into a society 
where Homer and Hesiod, thanks to a mode of education 
sanctioned by a long tradition, were regarded as primarily 
wise men, who ranked as quasi-divine authorities on religion 
and morals and most other subjects. We learn from 
Xenophon® how Homer was praised for having sung in- 
structively of almost every phase of human life; the poet 
would teach one how to be a general or an orator, a king 
or a charioteer; his encyclopedic knowledge embraces even 
such trivial precepts as that the proper relish for a drink 
is an onion. Plato’ himself tells of the eulogists of 
Homer, who asserted that he had educated Greece, that a 


5 Classical Quarterly, Jan., 1928, Oct., 1932. * Symp. III 5, IV 6-7. 
* Rep. 598e, 606e. 
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man should order his whole life and conduct in accordance 
with Homer’s teaching, and that Homer and the tragedians 
(who were regarded as his spiritual descendants) knew 
all arts, all things human that pertain to virtue and, more- 
over, all things divine. The current attitude towards ihe 
function of poetry is illustrated also by Aristophanes,® 
whose “Aeschylus” and “Euripides” alike agree that 
“cleverness and instructiveness” are the most admired 
qualities of Homer and his fellows. Herodotus’ regarded 
Homer and Hesiod as the creators of the Hellenic theology. 
The sophists, above all, exploited the current didacticism; 
and most of them apparently shared in the general 
enthusiasm for the early poets. They were much given to 
assuming in their discourses that truth could be attained 
by a mere verbal analysis of what the poets had said. 
Protagoras (who thought that the chief part of education 
consisted in discussing and understanding the sayings of 
the poets), Hippias, and many others so expounded the 
early poets as though they believed (and this opinion is 
explicitly ascribed to Protagoras by Plato) that Homer 
and Hesiod were “‘sophists in disguise,” who concealed the 
modernity of their views because the time was not ripe 
for disclosure.*° Hence the poets supplied the text for 
many a strange sermon; poetic sanction was claimed for 
every novel and even immoralistic theory. “ Thrasy- 
machus and innumerable others,” according to Plato, 
appealed to Homer and other poets for proof that injustice 
is more easy than justice, and pays better both in this world 
and the next; and Callicles in the Gorgias has learned to 
quote Pindar in support of the view that might is right. 
Even the Platonic Socrates** (mostly in the earlier dia- 
logues) condescends, with scarcely a tinge of irony, to treat 


® Frogs 1009, 1039, ete. °IT 53. 

Plato, Prot. 316d, 339; Hipp. IL; ef. Bury’s introduction to the 
Symp., pp. XXIV sqq. 
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the poets at times as “the fathers and authors of wisdom,” 
and to amuse himself with the sophistic sport of resolving 
their apparent inconsistencies and obscurities. 

In the circumstances, it is not surprising that there was, 
as Plato tells us, a dispute of long standing between the 
poets and the philosophers. It was not Plato, but the 
philosophers and professional teachers before his time, who 
had first treated the poets as responsible for the myths 
and their ethical implications. The grievance of the 
philosophers was already old. Heraclitus,’* for example, 
had complained that “most men follow the poets,” whom 
he regarded as stupid polymaths, who had no glimmering 
of the true philosophy; and there is no need for me to 
recall the well-known attitude of Xenophanes and others. 
Of the poets’ contribution to the quarrel we know little 
save what Plato’ tells us—that their retort consisted 
chiefly in accusations (not altogether unwarranted) of 
atheism, adorned with abusive remarks about philo- 
sophic “curs snarling at their masters.” With Plato, 
however, the dispute took a new turn. For him, the poets 
are but false friends to religion and morals, and the pre- 
Socratic philosophers are very unsatisfactory champions of 
reason. But the point is that it was highly necessary for 
him to take some part in the dispute. Everyone, even the 
hostile critics of Homer and Hesiod, assumed that it was 
the business of the poets to know and teach the truth. 
Since that is the business of philosophy too, Plato was 
bound to deal with this assumption. He had to appraise 
the fitness of poetry to discharge the educative function 
which, whatever the intentions of the poets themselves, 
poetry was required at Athens to fulfil. The rival claims 
of poetry and philosophy to teach truth on the most im- 
portant subjects must be settled. It was impossible for a 
constructive philosopher to leave that dualism unsolved; 


“¥rr. 57, 104 (Diels). 8 Rep. 607b, Laws 967cd. 
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and the lines of the solution were indicated by the fact 
that it is philosophy, not poetry, which must provide it. 
In so far as poetry and philosophy have the same subject- 
matter, poetry could not be granted that autonomy which 
is nowadays so frequently claimed for art of every kind. 

Didacticism raises for Plato two questions: Firstly, 
what is the actual educative value of Homer and the rest? 
Secondly, what is the ideal relationship between the poet 
and the philosopher ? 

His answer to the first question is not the utter con- 
demnation which it is often represented as being. He 
finds much in the poets to quote with approval; and the 
habit of appealing to them for support and illustration 
runs through all dialogues of all periods. I need not 
multiply examples ; sufficient to point to the Republic, where 
Homer gives useful hints on diet, medicine, and psychology ; 
and to the Laws, where the “wisest of poets” is found at 
limes to utter “the words of God and nature,” and 
where Hesiod supplies the sole authority for a necessary 
step in the argument of the tenth book—the statement that 
the gods hate the idle man. But such exploitation of the 
popular esteem for the poets is apparently only permissible 
to those who know the truth independently of poetic 
authority. It is only men of rustic intelligence who regard 
the testimony of the poets as an efficient substitute for 
reasoned argument. The uncritical assumption that the 
poets must be right was a grave obstacle in the way of 
true learning. Firstly, because the true way of learning 
is not simply to believe what one reads even if it be true, 
but, by means of question and answer, to think out the 
truth for oneself or to have it elicited by a teacher.” 
Secondly, because the poets are so often wrong. All the 
weapons of sarcasm, humour, and serious criticism are used 
to drive home this point. The chief attack is, of course, 


4 Prot. 347, Phaedr. 276 sqq. 
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in Rep. II and III, where some five first principles are laid 
down as true: for example, that the gods do no evil and 
tell no lies. The most admired poets are found to deny 
these principles either explicitly or by implication, and are, 
therefore, pronounced guilty of “the lie in the soul.” No 
tales which imply false “morals” must be admitted into 
the ideal state, whose poets will be required to sing what 
is true—not, be it noted, what is true in fact, but what 
harmonises with the known truths which Plato enumerates. 
So, too, in the Laws he points out that every one of the 
poets who customarily form the basis of education has 
frequently gone wrong, with the paradoxical result that the 
most docile and diligent youth is the most likely to be 
corrupted. Poets, both, ancient and modern, encourage 
atheism and immorality; and so no mere poet can be 
entrusted with the task of teaching the nature of virtue 
and vice.*° 

These censures and the other arguments which Plato 
uses (in the tenth book of the Republic) to prove that the 
poets are ignorant, and that their ignorance is a danger to 
the community, form Plato’s answer to the extravagant 
claims, outlined above, according to which Homer and his 
fellows were perfect teachers of wisdom and virtue. It 
is only fair to remember that, as a rule, he has these 
claims and their protagonists in mind. Sometimes it is 
the misguided interpreter rather than the poet who has 
drawn Plato’s fire. For example, Hesiod on the difficulty 
of virtue is used in the sophistic argument on behalf of 
injustice in the Republic, but cited with approval by the 
Athenian in the Laws.** Against the interpreters in 
general and certain sophists in particular Plato’s case is 
very complete. The end at which they aim—to expound 
the meaning of the poets—is futile; partly because the 
habitual obscurity of the poets, who, even when still alive, 


* Laws 886, 890, 964. * Rep. 364d, Laws 718e. 
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cannot explain themselves orally, makes it impossible, and 
partly because the authority of another’s “opinion”—even if 
that other be the wisest of poets—cannot suffice for the truly 
educated man, who is aware that dialectic is the sole in- 
strument of knowledge. The means which they use are 
equally futile; they have no scientific method, no means 
for settling their interminable disputes, for they rely merely 
on “opinion” to find out the “opinion” of the poets, which 
is valueless when found. And at least some of them fall 
into the vice of professionalism; confusing the means 
with the end they care not if their interpretation be correct 
(much less if the poet’s meaning be true) so long as it be 
brilliant and ingenious.” Plato’s censure of Homer is 
often said, and with some justice, to exhibit a lack of 
historic sense; but lest this accusation be itself lacking in 
the same quality, it ought always to be made clear that 
Plato’s quarrel is not with us moderns, who are little in- 
clined to regard Homer as a teacher, but with those 
wrong-headed enthusiasts of his own day who praised 
Homer for the wrong reasons, and whose views were a 
standing challenge to any form of philosophy or education 
which was not slavishly Homeric. It was surely the 
business of the philosopher to rouse these traditionalists 
from their dogmatic slumber. 

One point which emerges above is worth emphasizing. 
The method of question and answer (Plato thinks) is the 
only way of attaining knowledge.. Knowledge, there- 
fore, cannot be imparted by poetry, even by the poetry 
admitted into the ideal state; and Plato himself says so 
explicitly—of poetry and art in general—in Rep. 522a. 
It is very strange to find Plato the target of such attacks 
as the following remark of Maritain**: “It is clear that 
if art were a means of knowledge, it would be wildly 
inferior to geometry.” It is precisely Plato’s own view 


See C.Q. Oct., 1929, pp. 150 sqq. * Op. cit., p. 56. 
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that art is not a means of knowledge, whereas geometry 
is. What poetry does impart, and, as we saw, cannot 
help imparting, is, according, to Plato, “opinion,” which 
is to be sharply distinguished from “knowledge.” 

Plato thought that tradition had demonstrated the use- 
fulness of poetry in education; but he confines its use to 
the age before reason develops, when knowledge is as yet 
impossible and opinion must suffice. Now the opinions of 
Homer and the rest are sometimes right—thanks not to 
reason, but to divine inspiration; more frequently, how- 
ever, they are grossly wrong, because the inspired poet 
in his madness allows sense and emotion, divorced from 
reason, to dictate his views.*® Therefore, in the ideal 
state their works will not be used for the education of 
the young, who must not imbibe opinions which sound 
philosophy declares to be false. Their place will be taken 
by a new race of poets, whose tales will illustrate right 
opinions. 

This is Plato’s first and only didactic requirement : 
the poetry used in the education of the young in the ideal 
state will familiarize their pliant minds with right prin- 
ciples, so that when reason develops later they will find 
knowledge an old friend in new guise. So far, his position 
might be to some extent paralleled by modern educational 
practice. But suddenly (Rep. 387b, cf. also 380c 1) his 
concern is extended to the old as well as to the young; 
the words «ai avdpaorv mark an enlargement of his 
thesis. Not only must the poetry which is used in education 
illustrate the true principles which Plato mentions, but all 
poetry, whether addressed to young or old, must refrain 
from denying those truths. This further requirement is 
not didacticism, though modern writers frequently confuse 
it therewith. It may, however, be regarded as a kind of 
negative didacticism, and I shall have something to say 
of it later. What Plato says is that the passages which he 

See C.Q., 1929, pp. 147 sqq. 
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censures are admittedly poetical, but the more poetical they 
are the more dangerous reading they make both for the 
young and for the mature. The explanation (603 sqq.) 
is that poetry makes so strong an appeal to the irrational 
elements in the soul; it is not merely apt to strengthen 
them at the expense of reason, but by lulling reason at 
least temporarily to sleep it causes even the virtuous and 
the wise to run the risk of forming sentimental attach- 
ments to false and pernicious opinions. When the poetic 
hypnosis is over, reason either awakens infected with strange 
opinions or else remains beclouded—and content to be so 
beclouded—with the ignorance and “opinion” which 
characterize the poets who are imitative in the con- 
demnatory sense of that term. For all these reasons 
Homer and his fellows are refused admission into the 
ideal state. 

In the ideal state, then, poetry written for the very 
young will be didactic. But this didacticism is but a minor 
element in the educative value of poetry even for them. 
Not merely in truthfulness, but in grace, rhythm, and 
harmony, the ideal poetry is to reflect the ideal world of 
which—if it be the work of the genuine poet-philosopher— 
it will be a direct (‘‘once-removed”) copy, imitation, or 
expression. It is the function of art and poetry to train 
the young to appreciate and love the beautiful, which is 
one aspect of the real. Brought up amid a truly beautiful 
environment, and thereby attuned unconsciously to reality, 
they will be the better prepared for the reasoned study of 
the real itself.*° It is important to recognize that for Plato 
beauty sums up the characteristics of ideal poetry; from 
which it follows that only a very superficial criticism can 
number him among the adherents of didacticism. 

What then is to be the relationship between the poet 
and the philosopher? Ideally, they are to be the same 
person.** Not that every philosopher will be a poet. Far 

” Rep. 401-2. 4 Rep. 396be, 400de, 402be. 
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from it; for poetry requires genius—I ask attention to 
the word evguwe in Rep. 401c. It is because he recognizes 
this fact that Plato provides no recipes for the production 
of poetry; he knew its nature too well to fall into that 
trap. Moreover, the poet-philosopher will enjoy inspira- 
tion, though in an enlightened sense of that term. Unlike 
the irresponsible demoniac, who is kept outside the pale 
because his ecstasies are shallow, unreliable, and not under 
his own control, the poet-philosopher will draw his in- 
spiration from the vision of the ideal world, which will 
enthral him with an enduring passion. Compared with 
the creative love which he will derive from that source 
the random fires of the unphilosophic poet pale into in- 
significance. Such is the purport also of the Phaedrus 
and the Symposium. The fact that both these dialogues 
begin their treatment of the philosopher’s enthusiasm with 
an appeal to more or less popular conceptions ought not 
to obscure their essential agreement with the Republic in 
its treatment of the same topics and, in particular, of the 
merely imitative brand of poetry. In the former dialogue 
Plato accepts the popular reproach that the philosopher is 
mad; but it is also the popular view that madness is often 
divine and brings blessings to men; as, for example, the 
madness of the prophet, the lover, and the poet who by 
recounting the deeds of the men of old educates posterity. 
Perhaps then the madness of the philosopher is not really 
a reproach; and when the position is examined, it turns 
out that the philosophers, like the other acknowledged mad- 
men, are able to benefit their fellow-men; but, unlike them, 
they do so in a supreme degree, because they are gifted 
with a supreme madness, a stable and enduring inspiration 
based on knowledge. It is foolish to quote as Plato’s 
explicit opinion the earlier passage, where he treats the 
imitative poets with such a show of complacency in accord- 
ance with the popular didactic view; for later they are 
relegated to a very low point in the scale of merit; the 
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prophets being treated no less harshly. The philosopher 
—which term includes the philosopher-poet—is placed in 
a class by himself. So in the Symposium the conception 
of love is first of all extended to include the creative 
impulse of poets and lawgivers; Homer and Hesiod are 
praised for their “children,’ though not so warmly as 
Lycurgus and Solon for theirs. But again it is misleading 
to cite this praise in isolation from what follows.” For 
the achievements of such poets belong only to the lesser 
mysteries of love. The greater mysteries are only for the 
philosopher—the genuine lover of beauty and truth, whose 
inspiration will far surpass that of any mere imitator, and 
who will produce things really beautiful, and not mere 
imitations of particular beautiful objects. 

Poetry which is to be inspired by the vision of the 
true reality, and which is to embody grace, rhythm, and 
harmony, is not—whatever modern critics may say—in- 
tended to be dull, mechanical, and unpleasing. When 
Plato speaks in the Republic of retaining “the more austere 
and less pleasing poet,” he is speaking ironically from the 
point of view of the “lover of sights and sounds,” i.e., the 
typical audience whose notions of pleasure are assumed to 
be of a gross and sensual nature.** The Platonic citizens 
are expected to find more pleasure, and more genuine 
pleasure, in the poetry which he retains than in that 
which he rejects. Thus in the Laws (658e-9a) Plato 
admits, though with some show of reluctance, that pleasure 
could serve as a criterion of poetic merit; but it must be 
the pleasure of the enlightened and virtuous. The 
emotional appeal of ideal poetry may be less than that of 
the poetry condemned in Rep. X; though the pleasure it 
gives may be all the purer if that is so (cf. Philebus, 50). 
But certainly it is not the case that the emotions would 


” Among others, Mr. E, E. Sikes (The Greek View of Poetry, p. 84) 
is open to this criticism. 
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necessarily find no satisfaction in the new poetry which, 
though not prosaically didactic, is based on knowledge; it 
is against the tyranny of emotionalism that Plato is pro- 
testing; and though his language sometimes suggests that 
he would like to starve the emotions out of existence, it 
is only fair to remember that on Platonic principles reason 
and emotion are enemies only when reason does not rule. 

The philosopher-poet, who is fired by constant com- 
munion with the suprasensible world, and who works 
spontaneously, “thanks to a natural gift,” will not feel 
that the principles laid down by Plato for poets to observe 
in their writings are in any way restrictive. Being true 
(as we assume for the sake of the.argument), they will enter 
into his very being; they are not regulations imposed from 
without, but the very mould of his personality. No law 
can dictate to him, for he already knows what is; and 
reason, of which he is the embodiment, ought not to be 
subject te anything, but ought to be lord of all things. 
Here then (in accordance with this doctrine laid down in 
Laws, 875) is complete autonomy for the ideal poet. 

But in so far as this ideal remains unattainable, in so 
far as mortality is impermeable by reason, Plato con- 
templates (even apparently in the Republic) another 
relationship between the poet and the philosopher. If 
poets do not become philosophers (or philosophers poets), 
the poets must refrain from contradicting what the philo- 
sophers declare to be certainly true. “Opinion” must 
always be subject to knowledge; for only knowledge (which 
is based on reason) can decide when opinion is right and 
when it is wrong. The less reason rules in the soul of 
the poet, the more must he be coerced by an external 
authority. It would be out of place here to discuss either 
the problem of censorship in general or the truth of the 
principles which Plato would have the poets observe. I 
may, however, indicate some lines of reply to those who 
object that Plato robs such poets of their liberty. Firstly, 
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they are not deprived of freedom of thought because such 
freedom is precisely what they lack in so far as they are 
subject to sense and emotion instead of reason. True 
freedom consists in being governed by reason, either 
internal (which means autonomy), or external (which 
means obedience to law); hence in imposing true prin- 
ciples on the belief of poets and audience Plato’s intention 
is to promote genuine liberty by diminishing the tyranny 
of error and ignorance. Plato holds that there is much 
virtue in compulsory education even when it ends at the 
stage of right belief, which falls far short of reasoned 
knowledge; and. compulsion is here but a means to freedom. 
It must be understood, of course, that the principles im- 
posed are in Plato’s belief not arbitrary but dialectically 
established as certain, so that it would be impossible for 
any future genius or man of science to attain or to 
demonstrate a genuine intuition of their falsity. To be 
compelled to accept them would in Plato’s view be an 
infringement of freedom only in the sense in which my 
belief that two and two make four takes away my freedom 
to believe that they make five. Nor can the poet plead 
conscience, for he is morally obliged to instruct his con- 
science; and it may be contended that it is no less reason- 
able for him to submit to the censorship of the philosophers 
than for one to allow one’s uninstructed opinion to be 
corrected by the judgment of one’s doctor or lawyer, 
provided, that is, that the conclusions of philosophy enjoy 
a certainty equal to that of medical or legal science. 
Secondly, in laying down regulations for poetry Plato is 
simply seeking to define the sphere inside which poetry is 
free to invent what it likes (cf. Rep. 378e, 7 sqq.). 
Provided the poets do not transgress the prescribed limits 
they are free to follow the perfection of their own art 
without consideration for what lies outside it. In this 
sense W. Pater was right in finding “art for art’s sake” 
enunciated by Plato. Lastly, one may remark that it is 
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somewhat foolish for modern critics to paint Plato as a 
merciless bigot because he required his poets to respect 
such principles as that God is good. It is an equally 
foolish hostility to Plato which leads them so frequently 
to exaggerate the “‘restrictions” which Plato imposed ; there 
is, for example, the oft-repeated, but preposterous, view 
with which I have dealt elsewhere,** that Plato requires 
the poets to observe the principle of “poetical justice.” 
The reviewer of Byron’s Cain in the Edinburgh Review, 
1822, p. 438 (who does not mention Plato, but, as his 
language suggests, no doubt had Plato in mind), seems 
to have had a juster notion of what the philosopher in- 
tended by his condemnation of mere “opinion.” I shall 
conclude this paragraph with a quotation of some of his 
remarks. After censuring as “very suspicious philosophy” 
that “poor and pedantic sort of poetry” which enforces 
doctrines “by appeals to the passions and the fancy,” he 
proceeds: “Though such arguments, however, are worth 
little in. the schools, it does not follow that their effect is 
inconsiderable in the world. On the contrary, it is the 
mischief of all poetical paradoxes, that .. . they are never 
brought to the fair test of argument. An allusion to a 
doubtful topic will often pass for a definitive conclusion 
on it; and, clothed in beautiful language, may leave the 
most pernicious impressions behind. We therefore think 
that poets ought fairly to be confined to the established 
creed and morality of their country . . . and that poetical 
dreamers and sophists who pretend to theorise according 
to their feverish fancies, without a warrant from authority 
or reason, ought to be banished the commonwealth of 
letters.” “Established” must, of course, mean for Plato 
established by reason or a reasonable authority. 

So much for the didacticism, positive and negative, 
which is required of the new poetry in the ideal state. 
But what of Homer, who wrote before these regulations 
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were conceived? Is it fair to condemn him for non-com- 
pliance with them? Might it not be safe even to admit 
him into the state for ideally educated youths to read 
when (to adapt Aristotle on comedy) they are old enough 
to drink such strong wine? They could surely enjoy his 
poetic charm while regarding his opinions as mere historical 
curiosities. It was sufficient for Aristotle that Homer 
should express the opinion, right or wrong, of his day and 
generation. But Plato was precluded from this historical 
view of the matter by the fact that the adherents of Homer 
placed so highly unhistorical a value upon the poetic 
tradition for which they made the poets themselves respon- 
sible. Plato’s polemic against these persons helped, no 
doubt, to clarify the position, and without it, it may be 
questioned whether Aristotle would have been able to take 
up his more detached attitude towards the crude philo- 
sophizings of poetry; but it cannot be said to justify 
completely Plato’s account of Homer, which on one point 
at least reveals in an interesting way the Achilles’ heel of 
the Platonic philosophy, namely, its exaggerated intellec- 
tualism. How comes it that if there is a deep chasm 
between opinion and knowledge the poets who lack 
knowledge are sometimes right? If they could demonstrate 
their opinions they would be not merely poets, but philo- 
sophers also, enjoying knowledge instead of mere opinion; 
but they cannot do so; they cannot as a rule even express 
themselves clearly. Whence then come their right opinions ? 
Plato’s answer will not do. It is an appeal to a deus ex 
machina; the poets are sometimes right because by the 
grace of Heaven they are sometimes directly inspired with 
words not their own. This “inspiration,” unlike that 
described by Homer himself, is simply possession; it does 
not stimulate, but utterly engulfs the poet’s own personality 
for the time being; and it has to account for the random 
and infrequent wisdom of statesmen like Pericles as well 
as for that of the poets. Thus, Plato’s fondness for 
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making a quotation from the poets the starting-point of a 
discussion is not to be taken (as some have been tempted 
to take it) as a tribute to the poets; it is meant partly to 
start the hunt on familiar ground—a useful educational 
device, partly, and indeed chiefly, to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of opinion even when it is right. In infusing 
some gleams of sense into the poets’ delirium, the gods 
have done their best with inadequate instruments; they 
can do better for us if we take the trouble to think for 
ourselves. The disparaging terms in which Plato speaks 
of “opinion” make it certain that he himself does not mean 
by his frequent quotations to acknowledge any indebtedness 
to the poets. Their opinions, right or wrong, merely 
provide useful material for the philosopher to discuss. 
Hence the grammarians of a later day taxed Plato with 
gross ingratitude. Had he not learned from Homer to 
distinguish between the rational and the irrational elements 
in the soul?*® Does he not admit that he first learned 
the doctriné of the immortality of the soul from “inspired” 
men like the poet Pindar?*° There is some truth in the 
accusation; for it may well be asked whether Plato would 
have thought of attempting the proof of this doctrine if 
the “inspired” men had never spoken. It is, indeed, 
obvious that before trying to substantiate such doctrines 
by dialectic one must first gain an obscure intuition of their 
truth, whether by the light of one’s own reason (working 
spontaneously and as yet undisciplined by logic) or thanks 
to similar instinctive reasonings on the part of others, 
such as the “inspired” men to whom in this instance Plato 
appeals. 

It is to such obscure intuitions as this that Plato fails 
to do justice; his exaggerated deductivism has fixed too 
deep a gulf between opinion and knowledge. If knowledge 
is purely mathematical or deductive, there cannot be any 
such thing as the non-inferential acquisition of truth; or 
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if there is, it must be due to the direct intervention of 
Providence. Such is the Platonic position; right opinion 
is simply a miracle. But the explanation is bad and un- 
necessary. As all Aristotelians will admit, truths which 
are self-evident, or proximately self-evident, are known 
directly and immediately without the aid of dialectic, 
though without such aid they cannot be explicitly for- 
mulated. But, furthermore, outside the sphere of the self- 
evident, vague and primitive reasoning, such as can scarcely 
be called mediate (though, of course, it is mediate when 
clarified and formulated), often hits the mark. This 
achieving of “right opinion” is not necessarily due to 
inspiration or to a special faculty, but simply to the spon- 
taneous working of the intellect. It is true that the further 
we travel from the self-evident the less can we naturally 
rely on any kind of direct vision or immediate apprehension 
of truth, for the reason that sense, emotion, and imagina- 
tion may be having too great a say in the beliefs we adopt. 
But it is precisely the work of the dialectic reason to 
isolate, and express with exactitude, the element of genuine 
thought (if any) contained in crude and undeveloped 
“opinion.” 

Plato is wrong, then, in making “opinion” necessarily 
and wholly (except by divine grace) irrational ; the dialectic 
which he cherishes so fondly owes a debt to “opinion” 
which it would do well to acknowledge, since it is “opinion” 
(the “natural light of the intellect”) which provides it 
with the self-evident foundations of knowledge. It is 
evident that if this criticism be accepted, it involves a 
more lenient attitude towards the didactic content of 
Homer and the rest, and also a more lenient estimate of 
the value on the scale of truth of that “twice-removed” 
imitation, between which and the ‘‘once-removed” there 
yawns for Plato the same artificial gulf as between opinion 
and knowledge.** The causes of Plato’s violence against 

**T have explained this in C.Q., Oct., 1932, p. 162. 
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“opinion” are to be found, I think, partly in his pre- 
occupation (or perhaps one may say newfangledness) with 
mathematics and dialectic, partly in the history of his own 
mental development. 

The admirers of Homer and Hesiod, who averred that 
the poets were divinely wise teachers, were virtually deny- 
ing the claims of reason in the interests of what one may 
nowadays call exclusive intuitionism. But it was not only 
to their views that Plato was opposed. The pre-Socratic 
philosophers (as well as the sophists) were also, speaking 
generally, intuitionists; for it is true of all of them that, 
just as the poets and their admirers were (and are) apt to 
do, they tended to look on knowledge not as something to 
be achieved by laborious processés of reasoning, but as 
something on which a few gifted spirits might lay hold, 
thanks to inspiration or genius. Thus, Parmenides and 
Empedocles versified their philosophies and claimed poetic 
inspiration; and thus, too, Heraclitus compared himself to 
the Delphic oracle. Now we know that Plato began his 
philosophic career as an adherent of Heracliteanism; and 
we know, too, of his own poetic genius. It would seem 
then that the youthful Plato was by nature and environment 
an intuitionist twice over; and that it was the influence 
of Socrates which first placed him on a more sober and 
more strictly rational path to truth. The result in his 
maturity was a strong reaction against the cloudy divina- 
tionism of mere opinion, a reaction fortified by his belief 
in dialectic as the sole and sufficient instrument for the 
discovery of truth. This reaction represents an effort to 
clear himself of the virus of intuitionism. It was, as we 
have seen, over-violent; but yet it provides what is in large 
measure a sound reply to those who regard truth as con- 
sisting merely of their private preferences, and not as a 
imatter requiring reasoned argument and patient inves- 
tigation. 

I am far from denying that the poet is sometimes wiser 
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than the philosopher, especially when the philosopher is 
hide-bound by preconceived notions which blind him to the 
evidence. Yet I cannot but think that the hostility of 
modern writers towards Plato’s criticism of the prose- 
content of poetry is exaggerated, if not based on false 
grounds. There really is a grave distinction, though not a 
yawning gulf, between opinion and knowledge. If the 
poet insists on teaching (as so many poets do), he ought 
first to make himself competent to teach. To judge by 
many current reviews, each verse-writer is still expected, 
nay, entitled, to have some peculiar philosophy of his own. 
Indeed, in order to place bad philosophy above criticism 
it is apparently sufficient to put it into verse. Parmenides 
may be excused for inventing this trick**; but why should 
modern criticism tolerate and encourage it? The reason 
is that it has refused to learn from Plato the necessity of 
purging philosophy from all crudity, self-contradiction, 
and falsehood by means of reasoned reflection and truly 
scientific method. Ignoring the distinction between opinion 
and knowledge, it prefers still to be dominated by the 
notions of the Romantic school, according to which the 
poet is, even in matters outside his art, a law unto 
himself, gifted with an intuitive faculty for the immediate 
apprehension of truth. Such views go back historically 
to the Kantian criticism of the speculative reason, and the 
consequent efforts to find a substitute for reason as a means 
of knowing reality—that of Schelling, for example, who 
in unison’ with the founders of the Romantic movement 
tried to get behind the Kantian “categories” by regarding 
artistic intoxication as the genuine method of making 
contact with the real. Possibly they owe something also 
to crudely pantheistic mysticism like that of Jacob Bohme; 
so much may be suspected from the use of the word 
“inspired,” which is still applied, with an amusing in- 
definiteness of meaning, to modern poets. This Romantic 
** Burnet, H.G. P., p. 183. 
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epistemology may be fairly harmless, except in so far as 
it implies that reasoned thought is unnecessary or invalid. 
Its adherents would do well to learn from Plato the 
elementary lesson that opinion is not enough; it is too con- 
fused and self-contradictory to satisfy rational creatures. 
Between rival intuitions only logical argument can decide; 
or, as Plato might have said, only dialectic can sift right 
opinion from wrong. To drag before the bar of reason those 
who care nothing for the laws of thought (but, like Walt 
Whitman defending his inconsistencies, “contain multi- 
tudes’) is a thankless task. But opinion must, as Plato 
held, be tested and clarified; and only by the aid of the 
discursive reason can this be done. It is a pity that Plato 
apparently did not see how the rights of reason could be 
upheld as fully as anyone thinks necessary without repre- 
senting opinion as (save by a miracle) utterly and neces- 
sarily irrational. But at least one may learn from him 
that when the claims of logic are denied, when intuition 
or “opinion” poses as a special faculty, superior to the 
intellect (to which in fact it owes whatever validity it 
possesses), then, by whatever name it is called, whether 
inspiration, divinatory instinct, imagination, experience, 
higher thought, feeling,*® or even Transcendental Feeling 
(to a belief in which Professor J. A. Stewart, in his 
Myths of Plato, tried to commit Plato himself, as though 
Plato were some kind of post-Kantian philosopher), it is 
but an “ignis fatuus of the spirit.” I confess to much 
sympathy with the Platonic impatience of all such easy 


* Euripides (cf. Prof. Dodds in C.R., July, 1929, on Euripides the 
Irrationalist) is a good representative of a parallel tendency in Athens 
springing from parallel causes; reason was apparently discredited by 
the Eleatic antinomies and the more barbarous sophistic, and hence he 
takes refuge in sentimentalism and anti-intellectualism merging into 
the inevitable scepticism. This sentimental and sceptical intuitionism 
is at the opposite pole from intellectualism of the Platonic type; hence 
Plato’s expressed hostility to Euripides is simply part of his campaign 
on behalf of reason against any kind of emotionalism which poses as 
a sufficient test of truth. 
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methods of winning alleged knowledge without taking the 
trouble to reason consecutively in accordance with the laws 
of exact thought. As I have already said, Plato is surely 
right in holding against the misologists (who are always 
with us) that mere “opinion”—even that of a “genius”— 
is not enough. It is not enough if reason be granted any 
measure of validity, however modest our estimate of its 
scope; and if reason be denied this much, there is an end 
of all argument. 


J. TATE. 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
St. ANDREWS. 





ANOTHER EARLY GERMAN ACCOUNT OF 
ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY. 


Tue fifteenth century German account of St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory in the Library of Trinity College (Press A, 
7. 19)' has found its continuation in the brief printed 
pamphlet from the Lough Fea Collection which is now 
in the Exhibition Room of the National Library. Both 
texts are from the same press, almost certainly that of 
Johann Schénsperger of Augsburg; both are bound in the 
same style, both are accompanied by the same woodcut, 
showing seven souls in torment, and both may be dated 
about 1490. The Trinity College text is derived ultimately 
from the first chapter of Henry of Saltrey’s famous 
narrative; and the National Library text is drawn from 
the third chapter of the same source. Both texts are 
amplified with anecdotes associated respectively with 
Wiirzburg and with Tiickelhausen, near Wiirzburg. 
While these additions relate ostensibly to “recent” 
occurrences, their association with Wurzburg, a town 
which was an early centre of Irish missionary endeavour, 
recalls the fact that a work dealing with St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory was assigned by Trithemius? to David of 
Wiirzburg, an Irish or Welsh monk who died about 1139. 

By the courtesy of Dr. Best, Librarian of the National 
Library, I am now permitted to give the following trans- 
lation of the newly-discovered pamphlet :-— 


How a man may enter St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 
Let it also be known that nobody may be admitted to 
*See Hermathena, XLIII, 304-6, XLIV, 30-51; Modern Language 
Review, XVIII, 317-22. 
* Annales Hirsaugienses, 1514; pp. 403-4 in the edition of 1690. 
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the said Purgatory unless he have the permission of his 
bishop, nor shall any man be required to enter the Pur- 
gatory as an act of penance, but whosoever will enter must 
impose the task on himself as a voluntary penance. Nor 
shall any bishop lightly give this permission to any man, 
for there are many who have entered and have remained 
therein body and soul, for any man of unsettled faith 
would be totally lost. But if the man will not be deterred, 
then the bishop may give him permission to enter, and he 
shall give him a letter to say that this permission has 
been granted. Then, when he arrives at the monastery 
where the entrance to the Purgatory is and the prior reads 
the letter, the prior shall firmly endeavour to dissuade him 
and shall order him to receive and discharge some other 
penance instead. But if the man earnestly persist in his 
intention, then the prior conducts him into the church, 
where he must fast fifteen days and prepare himself with 
fervent prayer. Then the choir of that same monastery 
sing a holy mass and give the holy sacrament to him who 
will enter the Purgatory, and they sprinkle him with water 
that has been specially consecrated and he then commends 
himself to their united prayers. And all the priests give 
him the blessing, and then he crosses himself with the sign 
of the holy cross on the forehead and thus enters the hole, 
which the prior immediately closes. And the next day, 
at the hour when the man went in, the prior comes and 
unlocks the entrance, and if the man has returned they 
conduct him with great joy into the church, where he must 
fast another fifteen days and give thanks and praise to 
God. But if he has not returned at that same hour, then 
they are certain that he is lost and will never come back. 
And there are many who have remained therein. There- 
fore the Pope, in our own time, has commanded that no 
man shall be admitted in future, unless he have very good 
reason to enter. There was recently a Carthusian at 
Tiickelhausen who besought God and the common chapter 
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and the superior of the Carthusian order that he might be 
permitted to enter, but his request was refused and he 
received answer that he should obey the Carthusian order 
and diligently observe its rule and that would be Purgatory 
enough for him, and so he dared persist no further. 

We read that there was once a rich man who refused 
to believe what was told him concerning hell and Pur- 
gatory, maintaining that the priests had invented these 
things to cheat people of their money, nor would he be 
dissuaded from this opinion. But it happened one morning 
that his wife found him lying dead in bed and his body 
was as black as coal all over. In his hand he held a letter 
wherein was written: I have seen that there is a Purgatory, 
and so I know that there is a hell, and I must, alas, remain 
therein for ever. I would not believe it before but I have 
now learned the truth thereof. Therefore let every man 
be prudent in these matters and believe, for he has need so 
to do. 


G. WATERHOUSE. 
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LOCUTIONS AND FORMULAE OF THE LATIN 
PANEGYRISTS.* 


In a paper published in Hermathena, No. XLVII (1932), 
I dealt with some methods of eulogy employed in the 
Panegyrici Latini. In that paper I confined my attention 
almost entirely to the subject-matter of the orations. The 
present article deals with the orators’ methods of expres- 
sion, the various devices of language in which their encomia 
find utterance, and the various tricks of rhetoric that they 
have inherited from their predecessors. We shall first 
consider methods of expression in the widest sense, passing 
from them to formulas of an essentially verbal character. 

One of the weaknesses inseparable from the Pane- 
gyrist’s art is inconsistency, and this weakness, from which 
our authors are by no means immune, influences their ex- 
pression in various ways. René Pichon, who refers to this 
tendency of the Panegyrists in “Les Derniers Ecrivains 
Profanes,” pp. 65-67, says of them: “Les Panégyristes 
sont un peu comme ces journalistes officieux qui sont 
toujours de l’avis du gouvernement, quel qu’il soit, qui se 
chargent toujours de le justifier, et qui y arrivent coite 
que cotite a force de subtilités et de palinodies.” They 
are ever claiming the right to have it both ways, to deny 
what they have said in such a way that we shall believe, 
if it is to their convenience, both the statement and the 
denial. Sometimes they will attempt to veil their in- 
consistency by specious pleadings of a hair-splitting kind, 
anon, more bold, they will contradict themselves without 
apology or shame. Sometimes they employ phrases that 
imply a realization, or even contain a candid confession, 


* All quotations refer to the order of the speeches in W. Baehrens’ 
Teubner text (1911). 
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of such contradiction. Pliny, about to address to Trajan 
a twofold compliment involving a contradiction, declares : 
“Tunxisti ac miscuisti res diuersissimas.”* Such phrases 
as: ‘“ Utrumque, Caesar Auguste, moderate,” “ Utrumque 
recte,”*° and expressions like: “‘ Accipe, imperator, anci- 
pitem nostrorum sensuum confessionem,” and “ duplici 
fructu fruebantur,”* herald a similar compromise, or at 
least a reconciliation of statements containing some element 
of contrast. 

I have used the word “inconsistency” in a rather broad 
sense, to describe the ubiquitous tendency of the Pane- 
gyrists to reconcile opposing actions or statements. But 
it is not to be understood that such reconciliation is always 
inconsistent in the strict sense. Just as contrasting actions 
may be right in contrary circumstances, so contrasting 
ideas and statements may be justified by the variety of 
circumstances. Having first endeavoured to examine in- 
stances of the latter kind separately, I found that the cases 
of what we may call “self-contradiction” fell at least 
approximately into four classes, viz. : 

(a) Justifiable reconciliation of contrasting statements 
or ideas, and of seemingly inconsistent actions. 

(b) Instances of a simple desire for the juxtaposition 
of contrasted ideas, of the instinct for antithesis. 

(c) Real inconsistency or contradiction—the Pare- 
gyrists’ professional trick of “having it both ways.” 

(d) Contradiction or antithesis of a purely verbal 
nature. 

It is hardly necessary to say that many instances could 
be referred to more than one of these categories. The 
word “justifiable,” for instance, implies a judgment that 
must often be personal. Yet they seem to provide a fairly 
accurate analysis of this method, and indeterminate cases 
are placed in the class of which they seem to be most 
characteristic. 


75, O44. Cf. at, 2,2. PT, 4, Ss 2, M6. a, ‘vt, 4, 33-335, Toe 
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(a) Here, as in almost every method which we shall 
consider, Pliny points the way to his successors. The 
paradox, “soli omnium contigit tibi ut pater patriae esses 
ante quam fieres,” is justified by the explanation: “ Eras 
enim in animis, in iudiciis nostris, nec publicae pietatis 
intererat quid uocarere.”° The people had received all 
their congiarium, the soldiers only a part of their dona- 
tiuum. Pliny reconciles the contrast between these pro- 
ceedings in a characteristic phrase, “ quamquam in hac 
quoque diuersitate aequalitatis ratio seruata est,” and pro- 
ceeds with the cogent explanation: “ Aequati sunt enim 
populo milites eo quod partem, sed priores, populus mili- 
tibus quod posterior, sed totum statim accepit.”° Again, 
the emperor’s wife and sister had refused the title 
Augusta, offered by the Senate, and Pliny declares: “ hoc 
magis dignae sunt quae in animis nostris et sint et 
habeantur augustae, quia non uocantur.”* It is obvious 
that the orator is making the best of both sides of the 
argument. They are praised for refusing to become 
Augustae, yet the title really belongs to them—because 
they have not got it! But behind the contradiction there 
lies an essential truth to justify it—that the honourable 
title is itself much less important than the respect and 
admiration of mankind. When Pacatus declares to 
Theodosius, regarding the motives of his speech, “ Quin 
et illud me impulit ad dicendum quod ut dicerem nullus 
adigebat,” he signifies in a similar way the truth that only 
voluntary eulogy is of value, adding, in the same manner : 
“neminem magis laudari imperatorem decet quam quem 
minus necesse est.”* Later, in the passage in which he 
makes the State rebuke Theodosius for his unwillingness 
to undertake the burden and responsibilities of empire, 
when summoned to the throne by Gratian, we find the 


5], 21, 3. Cf. Cic., De Sen., x, 32. 7, 25, 2. Ty, 84,7. Cf. 
also 4, 3; 10, 6; 16 pass. (where pacifism and militarism are reconciled 
according to variety of circumstances), 55, 1-5; 65, 1. Sqr, 2, 2 and 4. 
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phrase: “Imperium, quod ab imperatore defertur, tam 
tibi nolle iam non licet quam uelle non licuit,”° which is 
true of every heir or successor to a throne. When 
Mamertinus, thanking Julian for his consulship, says, 
“Gratias tibi, gratias, imperator, si mereri me credidisti, 
et plures gratias, imperator, si tantum amasti ut me con- 
sulem faceres etiam non merentem,”*® his attitude is 
neither noble nor consistent, and yet he would no doubt 
have felt thankful in either case. In praising the same 
emperor for having personally honoured the remains of 
his hostile predecessor, Constantius, the orator is com- 
mending a magnanimous action that is worthy of praise. 
But he cannot refrain from. indicating the fusion of 
motives involved, in a phrase maintaining the emperor’s 
right to opposite courses: ‘Et memoria et obliuione 
mirabilis, oblitus inimici meminit heredis.”** Finally, to 


quote one case from among many, an unknown Pane- 
gyrist commends Constantine, as Pliny had already com- 


mended Trajan,” for avoiding war when that was possible, 
and welcoming it gladly when challenged.** 

(b) Some examples of this class could well be attributed 
to (a), but as a rule the opposition of ideas is less funda- 
mental, is due simply to a fondness for the juxtaposition 
of dissimilar facts or notions. A few examples will 
suffice. Pliny, having stated that “imperatoris aduentu 
legatorum dignitas inumbratur,” proceeds virtually to 
unsay what he has said: “Tu tamen maior quidem 
omnibus eras, sed sine ullius deminutione maior.” The 
banal explanation, “eandem auctoritatem praesente te 
quisque quam absente retinebat,” is less important to the 
orator than his self-contradictory mot.** The Nile, which, 
‘“inopina siccitate,” had deprived Egypt of its necessary 
floods, is urged to make reparation in the future, “ tanto 

“a7, 21, 7. * 75, 15, 8. 7397, 27,'5. 2, note 7. 3 x11, 23, 2. 


Cf. further 11, 15, 3; Iv, 13, 3; vi, 3 pass.; vi, 4, 5; 1x, 12, 2; x, 13, 3; 
XI, 13, 5; xu, 13, 3; xu, 16 pass. 47, 19, 1-2. 
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magis quia non exigimus,” a piece of needless illogicality 
worthy of its context.” Mamertinus is at pains to record 
the opposite impressions produced by the speed of Julian’s 
march: ‘Qui properationem illam contemplabitur, nihil 
egisse praeter uiam imperatorem putabit; qui gestarum 
rerum multitudinem considerabit, properasse non credet,”*® 
a phrase reminiscent of Augustine’s famous comment on 
Varro." It is a simple desire for the proximity of con- 
trasting ideas that makes Constantius’ Panegyrist close his 
speech by saying that he has good reason “et nunc 
desinendi et saepe dicendi.”** Of a similar nature are 
the recurring references to the oneness. of co-reigning 
emperors, such as: “‘quamuis maiestatem regiam geminato 
numine augeatis, utilitatem imperii singularis consentiendo 
retinetis.” *® Likewise, of imperial partners unequal in 
age: “Intellegimus enim, sacratissimi principes, geminum 
uobis, quamuis dispares sitis aetatibus, inesse con- 
sensum.” °° 


(c) When Pliny claims, with regard to Trajan’s 
banquets, “Non ipsum tempus epularum tuarum, cum 
frugalitas contrahat, extendit humanitas?”** he is con- 
tradicting himself voluntarily (and needlessly, as the 
qualities mentioned, unlike the actions described by the 
verbs contrahere and extendere, are not incompatible). 
When he says, “Ingens, Caesar, et par gloria tua, siue 


fecerint istud postea principes siue non fecerint,”*? or 


again, “ Erit pietati senatus cum modestia principis felix 
speciosumque certamen, seu fuerit uicta seu uicerit,” 
he is simply having it both ways. Addressing the 
“sainted Nerva,” he declares, “‘ optimus ipse non timuisti 
eligere meliorem,” ** and later refers to the day, “ qui 
principem . . . dedit optimum, meliorem optimo genuit.” * 


* 3; 3a, 4, oh i) Sy Pee " Civ. Dei, VI, 2. 
* vii, 21, 3. “3, 1a; 2. xy, 7, % Cf. deed, 26 1 3.9 2, 
Ss, ID, 3; ar, 6 73 =, 34, 3. 11, 49, 5. 21, 64, 3. Ete; 4. 
I, 88, 9 is similar. “3, SO, 5. %71,92,4. Cf. Iv, 4,1. 
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His complacent desire to make a point invites the obvious 
challenge. There is a delightful example of inconsistency 
in Ch. 88, §§ 7 and 8, of his speech. Speaking of Trajan’s 
title, Optimus, he declares, “ Merito tibi ergo post ceteras 
appellationes haec est addita ut maior,” and, a few lines 
further on, “Ideoque ille parens hominum deorumque 
optimi prius, nomine deinde maximi colitur.” On the 
question of Trajan’s third consulship he performs a com- 
plete volte-face. In Chapters 56 and 57 the emperor is 
praised for accepting his second consulship, “quia princeps 
et pater deferebat,” and refusing a third one shortly after 
the death of Nerva. But in Chapter 58 the tone begins 
to change, and we are prepared for the opening of 
Chapter 59: “Sed iam tempus est te ipsi consulatui 
praestare ut maiorem eum suscipiendo gerendoque facias,” 
and the flood of specious reasons why the emperor should 
at last do what it was right not to do before.”* But what 
is our astonishment, on passing on to Chapter 60, to find 
that all the misplaced ingenuity of Chapter 59 was a piece 
of retrospective dramatization, that Trajan had indeed in 
the end accepted a third consulship! (as we know he did, 
in the latter half of a.p. 99, with Cornelius Fronto as his 
colleague). We are now scarcely surprised to find the 
emperor urged, in Chapter 78, to undertake a fourth con- 
sulship. In Chapter 12 of the Sixth Panegyric the orator 
commends atrocities of Constantine, on which he dwells 
with a shocking delight. Yet soon the emperor is bidden 
to rejoice: “quod te talem Constantius Pius genuerit, 
talem siderum decreta formarint ut crudelis esse non 
possis.”*" Contrary tactics employed by Maximian against 
different tribes are equally commended in a single chapter,” 
and only the most trivial reasons are given, though cogent 


*Cf. 11, 11, 7, where the imperial throne is in question, and the 
orator has a good reason for his assertion. * v1, 14,4. The incon- 
sistency is repeated in VI, 20, 1. ™ x, 0, 2. 
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ones may well have existed. The unknown Panegyrist of 
Constantine, whose oration comes last in the series, pro- 
vides a perfect example of this method in its most insidious 
form. While Constantine is the son of Constantius Pius, 
his enemy Maxentius is described as “ Maximiani sup- 
positus.” The orator proceeds: “te, Constantine, paterna 
pietas sequebatur, illum, ut falso generi non inuideamus, 
impietas.” °° Whether Maxentius is Maximian’s true son 
or no, in either case his paternity is used as a ground for 
attack. Nothing could be less consistent, or more unfair. 
Finally, it is worth while to notice that in many of these 
cases the contradiction is explained by some kind of 
conceit, often of a trivial or specious character. One or 
two examples will suffice. Concerning the recipients of 
Trajan’s bounty it is said: “sciunt dari sibi quod nemini 
est ereptum, locupletatisque tam multis pauperiorem esse 
factum principem tantum.” But this remark, suggestive 
and forceful as it is, is at once taken back in the words, 


“quamquam ne hunc quidem,” and the banal explanation 
of the contradiction is this: ‘““ Nam cuius est quidquid est 


omnium, tantum ipse quantum omnes habet.” *° Mamer- 


tinus compares Maximian’s action in crossing the Rhine 
to attack the Germans with Scipio’s invasion of Africa in 
the Second Punic War. He asks the emperor if he had 
heard of Scipio’s exploit. After all, one could not assume 
in Maximian even a rudimentary knowledge of history. 
However, it matters little: ‘“ Hoc tu siue cognitum secutus 
es seu te auctore fecisti, utrumque pulcherrimum est.” 
This disarming impartiality is supported by a series of 
epigrammatical remarks, introduced by the surprising 
assertion: ‘“‘Neque enim minorem laudem magnarum 
rerum aemuli quam ipsi merentur auctores.” ** 

(d) When Pliny says, of Trajan and Nerva: “ Ita 
filius ac parens uno eodemque momento rem maximam 


xi, 4, 4 -Cf. also ny; 40, 4; rv, 26, 2; x2,.5, 5. oy, St, 4 
Cf. 1, 46, 2-3. ™x, 8, 3-6. 
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inuicem praestitistis: ille tibi imperium dedit, tu _ illi 
reddidisti,” ** he means to say that Trajan’s accession to 
the throne as Nerva’s partner confirmed the _latter’s 
position, which was at that time in jeopardy. He employs 
a phrase which implies a contradiction non-existent in the 
action described, a purely verbal antithesis. Similar is 
“ Augebat auctoritatem iubentis in summum discrimen 
auctoritas eius adducta, utque magis parendum imperanti 
putares efficiebatur eo quod ab aliis minus parebatur,” 
where the same topic is discussed.** The idea, which is 
in no real sense self-contradictory, could have been 
adequately conveyed without the antithetical form of ex- 
pression. The glory Trajan earned by entering the city 
humbly on foot is described by the paradoxical expression : 
“te ad sidera tollit humus ista communis et confusa 
principis westigia.”** There is no inconsistency in the 
fact that his humility made him great. Pacatus claims 
that Theodosius “magis magisque uisus expetitur et, 
nouum dictu, praesens desideratur.”*° He merely means 
that the people can never see too much of their emperor, 
but produces a verbal contrast by the juxtaposition of 
praesens and desideratur, which suggests a desire for 
something absent. Again, when he says, “ qui uitae tuae 
sectam rationesque cognouerit, fidei incunctanter accedet 
nec abnuisse dubitabit imperium sic imperaturum,” ** we 
have a mere trick of words. It is the same desire for the 
clash of opposing words that produces a phrase such as 
“O caelestem, imperator aeterne, pietatem tuam, quae 
tuum illum animum semper inuictum sola uicit.”*’ The 
statement itself is entirely consistent, but the author gives 
to its expression a flavour of paradox. 

What we have called the desire to have it both ways 
is likewise responsible for a formula that can best be 
described as the “ Unresolved Alternative.” The orator 


5.65%, 7720511. “1, 24, 5. "oh, 2,6. * 11, 12, 3. 
“vir, 11, 5. Cf. also Iv, 13, 4; v, 5, 6; vu, 11, 4. 
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suggests two or more possibilities, with regard to which 
he declares himself to be undecided; whatever alternative 
the reader chooses to accept will further the author’s pur- 
pose. It is simply a way of saying two things at once. 
Syntactically the formula generally takes the shape of a 
Disjunctive Question, direct or dependent, but sew... 
seu is sometimes employed. We may take first a few 
examples of the Direct Question. Pliny several times 
asks which of two or more things, each excellent, is the 
most to be admired: “ Initium laboris mirer an finem?” 
And again: “Gestum consulatum mirer an non receptum?” 
Or: “Tuam uero magnanimitatem an modestiam an be- 
nignitatem prius mirer?”** Similarly he asks: “Te 
magis mirer an improbem illos?*® Of his fellow-towns- 
men declining to “ask for more,” another orator demands : 
“O nos utrumne wuerecundos nimium dicam an satis 
gratos?”’ *° But the Indirect Question is much more 
common, and is introduced by a large variety of phrases. 


Incertus is the commonest word so used. Pliny demands 
of Trajan: “Quid isti benignitati precer, nisi ut semper 
obliges obligeris incertumque facias utrum magis expediat 

debere tibi an praestitisse?’** Pacatus says to 
Theodosius: “incertum meliores uiros sapientia tua an 


fortuna quaesiuerit,” *? and Nazarius describes Constan- 


tine’s children as: “‘incerti (patrem) mirentur an diligant.” 
But he betrays the purpose of the formula when he 
proceeds : “ nisi quod necesse est utrumque permixte simul 
fieri.”** Pliny is equally significant when he says: 
“Merito necne, neutram in partem decernere audemus.” ** 
Dubitare is a natural word to use in this connection.* 
So also is nescio. Pliny had already employed it,*® and 
Mamertinus exclaims to Maximian: “illud malum.. . 
tua . . . nescio utrum magis fortitudine repressum sit an 
clementia mitigatum.”** Pliny declares to Trajan the 

*1, 14, 4; 56, 4; 58,5. 1, 71,2. “v, 11,2 “1, 60, 7. 


Cf. 92, 5. “1, 15,3. “Iv, 4, 3. “1, 91, 4. “1, 84, 1. 
“1, 64, 4. “x, 4, 3. 
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elder: “cum eo qui adoptauit amicissime contendis 
pulchrius fuerit genuisse talem an elegisse,”’ ** and else- 
where we find, introducing the formula of the Unresolved 
Alternative, such expressions as: “me interrogo,” “ ut 
plane in ambiguo sit,” and “ difficilis existimatio est.” *° 

Seu... seu is used in this way chiefly when the orator 
wishes to present a number of rival hypotheses on some 
philosophical or scientific topic, in such a way as to display 
his knowledge without having to decide on any one theory. 
Of such a decision, indeed, most of them, with the ex- 
ception of Pliny, would have been incapable. In this way 
Pacatus sets forth the various theories on the relation 
between man’s body and the indwelling soul,°? and Con- 
stantine’s Panegyrist speculates (but with no result) on 
the nature of God: “summe rerum sator, . . . siue in te 
quaedam uis mensque diuina est, qua toto infusa mundo 
omnibus miscearis elementis et . . . per te ipse mouearis, 
siue aliqua_supra omne caelum potestas est qua hoc opus 
tuum . . . despicias, te, inquam, oramus, etc.”°* Similarly 
Constantius’ panegyrist, displaying his knowledge of the 
various theories propounded to explain the tides, but quite 
indifferent to their respective merits: “ oceanus ille tanto 
libratus impetu, tanta mole consurgens, siue ulterioribus 
ut ferunt terris repulsus siue anhelitu quem respirat 
euectus seu quacumque alia ratione motus . . .” ” 

The next formula we have to consider is that which 
substitutes for direct eulogy an affectation of censure or 
complaint. It is very common in the Panegyrists, and is 
briefly indicated by Pichon, in Les Derniers Ecrivains Pro- 
fanes, pp. 64-65. It is worth while to notice certain 
characteristics of its use, which have not yet been pointed 
out. In the first place, it is not always the emperor, as 
we shall see, who is the object of this pretended censure. 

“1, 59,2. “1,664,235 1, 6,2; 1v,.33,38: °0,6,.8. "xm, 26: 
’ vill, 6, 4. vv. also 11, 1, 2, where sive .... sive is used just as 
incertum .... an might have been used. 
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Secondly, the complaint is sometimes directly expressed, 
sometimes merely hinted at or implied in the faintest 
manner. Thirdly, when it is addressed to the emperor, 
especially if it is expressed directly, the orator nearly 
always associates others with himself in the utterance of 
it, or even pronounces it as coming from other lips than 
his. Let us take first some examples of blame directly 
expressed, always remembering that it is an inverted form 
of eulogy. While Theodosius was conquering in the ends 
of the earth, Maximus established himself in Gaul. So 
Pacatus affects to chide the emperor: “ Nec tamen, im- 
perator, existimes cuncta me ad aurium gratiam locu- 
turum,” continuing in the plural: “triumphis tuis Galli 

irascimur.” °* Mamertinus rebukes Maximian for 
his too intrepid courage, and speaks of “libertatem piae 
conquestionis,” which he attributes, not to himself alone, 
but also to his fellow-citizens.* The author of the 
Twelfth Panegyric chides Constantine for the same fault, 


but on his own responsibility’: ‘“‘ Laudare me existimas, 
imperator, cuncta quae in illo proelio feceris? Ego uero 
iterum®’ queror.” But another Panegyrist of the same 
emperor refers the censure to a hypothetical occasion, and 
gives it an imaginary mouthpiece: “ Si consilium alicuius 
amici callidioris admitteres, esset quod fortasse reprehen- 


99 57 


deret. The author of the seventh speech, on the two 
occasions’® when he affects to blame the emperor, makes 
the State utter his complaint: ‘“ Factum est enim, im- 
perator aeterne, in quo uno querelam rei publicae paene 
meruisti,” and again: “ Roma... queribunda clamauit : 
‘Quousque hoc, Maximiane, patiar?’” As examples of 
censure not addressed to the emperor we may quote 
Pacatus’ criticism of Fortune: “Cui hoc nomine etiam 
succenseri potest quod quem sceptro et solio destinauerat 

7, 25; 4. St. Se Ge OF. VEO. I. x11, 9,2. Cf. vi, 8, 4. 


He had already done so, Ch. 3, 1-2. Ve IO. a “vi, 8, 9s 
10, 5-11, 1. Cf. u, 11, 3. 
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numquam indulgenter habuit,”°® and Nazarius’ reference 
to undesirable influences that had surrounded the youth of 
Constantine : “ tibi quidem in erudiendo, imperator optime, 
non omnia proponebantur quae sequi uelles.” °° 

When Pliny says to Trajan, in reference to his perhaps 
extravagant liberality : “interrogandus uideris satisne com- 
putaueris imperi reditus,’°' he is gently hinting at a 
possible criticism, his real purpose being to emphasize the 
extent of the emperor’s generosity. In Chapter 59, $4, 
of his speech, guousque conveys a hint of impatience, and 
the subsequent remark, “ Liceat experiri an aliquid super- 
biae tibi ille ipse secundus consulatus attulerit,” implies a 
readiness on the people’s part to criticise the emperor, if 
he should be found deserving of criticism. There is a 
suggestion of censure when a desire is expressed that 
Constantine’s son shall not take the risks his father has 
taken: “sit aliquid quaesumus in quo te iterum nolit 
imitari.” °? Mamertinus, likewise speaking in the plural, 


substitutes for some such word as improbabamus the 


milder expression, “ pro amoris impatientia timebamus.” * 


The speed and enthusiasm of Constantine’s army are exalted 
almost at the expense of the emperor himself: “ laborasti 
interdum ut quem ducebas -sequereris exercitum.” “ 
Finally, there are a number of passages in which there is 
an implied censure (not, of course, to be taken seriously) 
of the people, for unrestrained expression of their senti- 
ments towards the emperor. Such are: “ Nullus cuiquam 
sui tuiue respectus: blandam tibi faciebat iniuriam con- 
tumacia gaudiorum,” “ amoris nostri contumeliam feres,” 
and “omnes adorandi mora restiterunt duplicato pietatis 
officio contumaces.” © 


* 2, '6, 2. “Iv. 4, 5. ey Gt, 1. ®tv, 37, 4. 37, 4,3. 
“vi, 18, 5. Cf. § 3, ‘‘tua, imperator, cura .... festinantibus paene 
non placuit.’’ Cf. also Ch. 20, § 4 (imitated in 1, 44, 2), where the 
words di te windicant et inuitwm suggest that the emperor’s intended 
clemency was a mistake. * uy, 37, 33 Vv; 34, 4; x1, Ti, 2. 
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We have referred, in this connection, to a tendency of 
the orators to make others the mouthpiece of their state- 
ments. This tendency frequently finds expression in the 
formula known as Prosopopoeia, or “ personarum ficta 
inductio,” already affected in Cicero. It is indeed used 
by the Panegyrists in several cases of Pretended Censure, 
as when the State expostulates with Theodosius, and Rome 
with Maximian,®” or Constantine’s officers rebuke his rash- 
ness in battle,®* but it is common in other contexts as well. 
Sometimes the Prosopopoeia consists of spoken words, 
sometimes of unuttered thoughts, and in both cases the 
personae are extremely varied. In one speech we find an 
elaborate dialogue between Fortune and other abstrac- 
tions,’ in another a brief one between. Jupiter and 
Maximian : “ Quid . . . putas tibi, Maximiane, louem.. . 
respondisse, cum tu. . . diceres ‘recipe, Iuppiter, quod 
commodasti’? hoc profecto respondit ‘non mutuum istud 
tibi tradidi, sed aeternum; non recipio, sed seruo.’” ” 


In another instance the speakers are Constantius’ soldiers : 
“Omnium... una uox et hortatio fuit ‘Quid dubitamus? 
quid moramur? ipse iam soluit, iam prouehitur, iam 
fortasse peruenit . . . Quid est quod timere possimus? 


Caesarem sequimur.’”** Enemies, again, are made to 


speak, a possibility that Quintilian had not overlooked.” 
Thus Julian’s former enemies in the State and Constan- 


e.g. Cat., 1, 7, 18; 1, 11, 27; Iv, 9, 18. It is worth while to quote 
Quintilian, 1x, 2, 29 ff., which admirably illustrates the Panegyrists’ use 
of this figure: ‘‘fictiones personarum, quae xpoowroroita: dicuntur .. . 
mire... cum uariant orationem tum excitant. His et aduersariorum 
cogitationes uelut secum loquentium protrahimus . . . et nostros cum 
aliis sermones et aliorum inter se credibiliter introducimus, et suadendo 
obiurgando querendo laudando miserando personas idoneas damus. Quin 
deducere deos in hoc genere dicendi . . . concessum est. Urbes etiam 
populique uocem accipiunt.’’ “, 1). 48; vi; Ef, Ee Ch. Ge, 
Cat., 1, 7, 17-18, 1, 11, 27. * x11, 10, 3. In 1, 70, 6, the censure is 
real, being directed against Trajan’s predecessors. © 11, 40. va, 
12, 6. A god is also the speaker in 111, 13, 3. "vil, 14, 5. 
Similarly x1, 11, 4, where the imaginary speakers are the members of 
a crowd. 2 y, note 66. 
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tine’s barbarous foes are condemned out of their own 
mouths—the former by the malicious hypocrisy, the latter 
by the untimely arrogance, of the words they are made to 
speak.** 

Sometimes the Prosopopoeia consists of thoughts 
instead of spoken words: “cogitationes uelut secum 
loquentium,” as Quintilian says. Pliny introduces such a 
Prosopopoeia with the phrase: “ Nonne uobis . . . haec 
. . . (imperator) agitare secum uidetur,” and again, where 
the subjects are imaginary persons, with the words: 
““misera sed uera reputatio.”"* The despairing thoughts 
of the defeated and fleeing Maximus are introduced by 
the exclamation : “Quotiens sibi ipsum putamus dixisse !” 
and the orator Mamertinus records the following dialogue 
with himself: “tunc mecum ‘Claudi Mamertine, non 
frustra hucusque uixisti. Habes idoneum fidei ac indus- 
triae iudicem. Memento in magno res tuas esse discrimine. 
Scietur non meruisse te consulatum, si tibi non detulerit 
hic imperator.’ ” *° 

Before turning to formulas of a more purely verbal 
kind, it is worth while to notice an interesting locution by 
which the emperor is said to make men something that 
they would not otherwise be. It is in this spirit that Dante 
wrote : : 


Per che si fa gentil cid ch’ella mira. 


Sometimes we are told that the emperor’s presence or 
influence makes an orator of a man, renders him eloquent. 
Thus Constantius is told: “ quamuis maxime orationi 


imparem parem facis, Caesar, auditor,’ and Eumenius 


exclaims: “tantos principes unum hominem tanta laude 
decorare non est oratorem admonere, sed _facere.” 
Pliny had already said: “ Faciebas ergo, cum diceres, 

1, 4, 5-7; vi, 21, 2. “2. 67, 8: ¢,. 76,.6: "it, 8, as 


Were 17, A. * year, 35.6. tx, 15. 5. The closing words of 
VI are similar in spirit. 
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optimos,” and a Panegyrist of Constantine, speaking of 
the emperor’s defeated and erstwhile degenerate foes, who 
are now brave soldiers in the victor’s army, adds: “ Nec 
tamen id mirum uideri potest, cum qualemcumque militem 
fortissimum facias tuo, imperator, exemplo.” 

When we come to discuss formulas of an essentially 
verbal nature, we find that one of the commonest is Prae- 
teritio, or Parasiopesis. This formula varies from the 
briefest mention of something on which the orator cannot 
or need not dwell®® to an exhaustive list of things which 
he emphasizes in pretending to omit. This is the charac- 
teristically rhetorical use. “ Quid loquar rursus intimas 
Franciae nationes iam non ab his locis quae olim Romani 
inuaserant, sed a propriis . . . sedibus atque ab ultimis 
barbariae litoribus auulsas, ut in desertis Galliae regionibus 
conlocatae et pacem Romani imperii cultu iuuarent et arma 
dilectu? Quid commemorem Lingonicam uictoriam etiam 
imperatoris ipsius uulnere gloriosam? Quid Vindonissae 
campos hostium strage completos et adhuc ossibus opertos? 
Quid immanem ex diuersis Germanorum populis multi- 
tudinem, quam duratus gelu Rhenus inlexerat ut 
repente laxato flumine clauderetur, etc.”** It is obvious 
that the orator leaves nothing unsaid. Sometimes they 
seek to adorn the Praeteritio by changing from one verb 
to another. Thus Mamertinus®: “Non commemoro** 

rempublicam . . . liberatam, non dico . . . redisse 
prouincias, mitto** . . . dies festos’ uictoriis triumphisque 
celebratos, taceo*® trophaea Germanica . . ., transeo*® 
limitem Raetiae . . . promotum, omitto*’ Sarmatiae 
uastationem .. ., illa quae armorum uestrorum terrore 
facta sunt . . . praetereo.” ** This passage and the foot- 


ys, Ti, 22 BR, Si, « WG Se eas ae Ge “vi, 6, 2-4. 
* x1, 5, 3-4. Cf. x, 2, 2-6. “OF. 3V5 a0y be "67; 1G ks 
i, 13, 3. S Cf. 1, 41, 4; m1, 22, 2. “Of. Vil; 2, 23 x) G3: 
Ch. My Oy be) Seay 45, Ss Cf. Iv, 27, 1 and 3; Iv, 33, 7; vill, 9,:5; 
x, 4, 4. 
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notes on the several verbs illustrate the variety of the 
uerba praectereundi. Yet these are but a few of the words 
employed. Sometimes the orator makes great efforts to 
avoid any of the standard expressions, as, for example, 
in the following passage: “ Adoratae sint . . . Sarmaticae 
expeditiones . . ., dent ueniam trophaea Niliaca . . ., 
contenta sit uoce gloriae suae . . . ruina Carporum, 
reseruetur nuntiis ... Mauris immissa uastatio: alits haec 
celebrabo temporibus.”*®  Pacatus concludes an 
exhaustive description of the emperor’s behaviour with 
the words: “horum haec linguis . . . laudentur qui... 
et dignius . . . et iustius poterunt praedicare.” °° Among 
other expressions used we may cite the following: Nec in 
laudibus tuis ponam,” non ... oramus,” differamus .. . 
quid memorem?” praetermittam,** quid referam 
sileantur,”® quid loquar?*® 
The figure of Praeteritio implies that the orator has 
not said-all that he might, and is thus comparable to 
another trick, favoured by most Greek and Latin orators, 
by which the speaker claims that he has not time enough 
for all he would wish to say. In each case there is a sort 
of indefinite multiplication of the praise that is actually 
uttered. The fifth chapter of Pacatus’ speech, devoted to 
the praises of the elder Theodosius, is written in this 
strain. “Nouam quandam patior ex copia difficultatem” 
the orator complains, and hints at the impossible digres- 
sions each several topic would involve. When Mamertinus 
concludes an account of Maximian’s life and exploits with 
the words: “Sed qui uelit omnia ista complecti, saecula 
sibi optare debet et innumerabiles annos et quantam tu 
mereris aetatem,” *’ he presents his successors with a form 
of expression of which they are not slow to avail them- 
selves. Thus Constantius’ Panegyrist declaims: ‘“ Quibus 
® vill, 5, 1-3. 11, 47, 3-4. “1, 20, 2. "1, 94, 2. 


“tv, 17, 3-18, 1. Cf. m1, 3, 1. “111, 2, 6; Iv, 29, 1. Iv, 8, 3-4. 
“i, 24, 5; v, 7,1; vi, 5,4; xu, 20,1. Cf. 1, 5,2. x, 2, 7. 
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ego si omnibus immorari uelim, neque hic dies mihi totus 
neque proximus neque porro ceteri sat erunt.”** An 
orator addressing Constantine is more moderate: “ Dies 
ante me deficiat quam oratio, si omnia patris tui facta uel 
hac breuitate percurram,” *’ and Nazarius is content to 
say: “Uno hoc bello, si debitis laudibus immorari uacaret, 
dies integer conderetur.*”° 

Paronomasia, sometimes called Adnominatio, was a 
favourite proceeding of the Latin orators. It is often 
difficult to say whether what seems to be a play on words, 
or sounds, is intentional or not. But the examples quoted 
by Quintilian*” suggest that he accepted a wide definition 
of the usage, and one need not hesitate to assert that it is 
fairly common in the Panegyrici. It will suffice to indicate 
a few cases in which there seems to be little or no doubt 
of the orators’ intention, e.g.:—11, 20, 2 (cohonestatus 
... beatus .. . consecratus);.11, 31, 3 (tecum fidem, secum 
perfidiam; tecum fas, secum nefas; tecum tus, secum 
iniuriam); 11, 32, 3 (limiti ... decederet ... militi... 
accederet); 111, 1, 4 (honorem onere); vi, 22, 6 (homini- 
bus... moenibus ... muneribus); v11, 11, 4 (fratre... 
matre); vi11, 21, 3 (desinendi . . . dicendi); 1x, 19, 4° 

8 vill, 4, 4. vi, 7,1. I am indebted to my friend, Mr. W. B. 
Anderson, Professor of Latin in the University of Manchester, for the 
following valuable reference. Cic., Rosc. Am., XXxII, 89, with Landgraf’s 
note: tempus te citius quam oratio deficeret . .. Die Formel ist bei 
griechischen und rémischen Rednern hiufig; aus Cicero vgl. man Verr. 
11, 52, nam me dies uox latera deficiant, si hoe nune uociferari uelim; 
ibid., Iv, 59, dies me citius defecerit quam nomina (nachgeahmt von 
Ambros. de Cain et Abel, 1, 15); Cael. 29, dies iam me deficiat si .. . 
coner expromere; nat. deor., 111, 81, dies deficiat si uelim numerare; 
Tuscul. V, 102, dies deficiat, si uelim paupertatis causam defendere, und 
dazu Kiihner; Sall., Iug., 42, 5, de studiis partium et omnis ciuitatis 
moribus si... parem disserere, tempus quam res maturius me deserat; 
Demosth., de cor., 296, éwircipe: ue A€yov®’ } huépa ta THY TpodoTay dvd- 
pata; Isocrat., Archidam., 81, émaAiwo: Pav 7d Aowwdy uépos THs Huepas 
ei Tas mAcovetias tas éoduevas Aéyew e€mixeiphoamer. ™ ty, 19, I. 
Cf. Pliny, 56, 2. He may be taken literally. 11x, 3, 66ff. He 
gives numerous instances from Cicero. 12 In the following Chapter 


of this speech I do not think the reading deuincunt . . . dewinciunt 
can be upheld. v. Class. Rev., vol. xlvii, no. 6, pp. 219-220. 
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(potentia . . . eloquentia); x1, 4, 4 (wicissim nesciunt; 
sciunt . . . uicisse); x1, 15, 3 (inopia ... copia); x11, 1, 5 
(aemulandi . . . imitandt); x11, 8, 1 (Pompeius . . . Pom- 
petanus). 

It is worth while to mention two forms of expression, 
united by the common quality of irony or sarcasm, and 
which we may call the formulas of the Untenable 
Hypothesis and of Contemptuous Acquiescence. In the 
former the orator adverts to some possibility that might 
be alleged in opposition to his statement, but which is 
mentioned in such a way that its absurdity shall at once 
strike the hearer. This proceeding is well known to readers 
of Cicero. To take an example at random, Cato, in the 
“De Senectute,” is made to say: “nisi forte ego uobis, 
qui et miles et tribunus et legatus et consul uersatus sum 
in uario genere bellorum, cessare nunc uideor, cum bella 
non gero.”*** This construction of a negative condition 
is the commonest form of the locution. Pacatus enter- 


tains the possibility, but only to reject it, that Theodosius 
may have deteriorated since his accession: “ nisi forte in 
te hodie aut pudicitiae remissior cultus aut minor sanguinis 
humani metus aut alienae rei maior est appetitus.” ™™ 
So Mamertinus, speaking of the indelible virtues of Julian: 
“nisi forte existimamus patientes uulnerum formas esse 


9° 105 


uirtutum. Similarly Eumenius, referring to a letter 
from the emperors: “Nisi forte Pythiados illius excel- 
lentem Socratis sapientiam uaticinatae aut magnificentius 
carmen uidetur aut uerius quam quod Iouii Herculiique 
pronuntiant.”*°° Nisi wero and nisi si are employed for 
the same purpose,**’ and Pliny uses quasi uero: “ Alio me 
uocat numerosa gloria tua . . . quasi uero iam satis 


® De Sen., vi, 18. Cf. ibid., x, 33. The possibility is not taken 
seriously, as it would be if at (enim) were used. Cf. ibid., vu, 21; 
xix, 68. mr, 12, 5. Cf. 80, 4. 111, 5, 4. The Untenabie 
Hypothesis is continued with the word scilicet. 6 x 16, (2. OR 
18, 3. way, 41,5; x, 12, 2. 
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ueneratus miratusque sim quod tantam pecuniam pro- 
fudisti.”*°* When the formula is not in the shape of a 
conditional clause, it may take such a form as the 
following: “At fortasse non eadem seueritate fiscum qua 
aerarium cohibes,” where the orator at once proceeds to 
demolish the supposition: “immo tanto maiore quanto 
plus tibi licere de tuo quam de publico credis.”*°° We 
have seen that scilicet is similarly employed,”° and 
Nazarius says of Constantine’s adversary: “ Dolis, credo, 
existimauit (te) decipi posse,” and refutes the assumption 
by pointing to the emperor’s vigilance and prudence.*” 
The most interesting examples of Contemptuous 
Acquiescence are those in which the orator refers to some 
tradition of history or legend, to which he flings a casual 
or disparaging assent, stating or implying that he has much 
greater things to tell. Nazarius is comparatively respect- 
ful: “‘ Equidem historiae non inuitus adsentior . 
Sed tamen illi qui hoc annalium monumentis inligauerunt 
uerebantur ne aput posteros miraculi fides claudicaret. 
Estote, 0 grauissimi auctores, de scriptorum religione 
securi: credimus facta qui maiora nunc sensimus. Mag- 
nitudo principis nostri gestis ueterum fidem conciliat, sed 
miraculum detrahit.”"* Pacatus, extolling Theodosius’ 
native Spain, is more expressly disparaging towards the 
traditions of other lands: “ Scio fabulas poetarum auribus 
mulcendis repertas aliqua nonnullis gentibus attribuisse 
miracula. Quae, ut sint uera, sunt singula; nec iam 
excutio ueritatem. Sint, ut scribitur, Gargara prouentu 
laeta triticeo, Meuania memoretur armento, Campania 
censeatur monte Gaurano, Lydia praedicetur amne Pac- 
tolo; dum Hispaniae uni quidquid laudatur adsurgat.” *** 
Elsewhere he delivers an open taunt: ‘Eat nunc sui 
ostentatrix uetustas et illa innumeris litterarum uulgata 
87, 28, 1. With all the other expressions, except nisi si, the verb 


is in the indicative. my, 36, 3. my, note 105. Sry, 35; 4, 
42 Iv, 15, 5-6. maqt, 4, 4. 
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monimentis iactet exempla,’*** which he has probably 


derived from Mamertinus: “ Eant nunc rerum ueterum 
praedicatores et Hannibalem illum multis laboribus mag- 
naque exercitus sui diminutione Alpes penetrasse miren- 
—'" 

When Quintilian’® inveighed against the rhetorical 
affectation of the clausula esse uideatur, his words would 
seem to have gone home. In fact its avoidance is so 
marked in the speech of his pupil Pliny, and in the other 
Panegyrics, that it was, we may conjecture, one of the 
things which students of rhetoric were taught to avoid. 
But they obeyed in the letter and not in the spirit. The 
present subjunctive of wideor- has other forms besides 
uideatur, and there are other infinitives than esse (and 
other parts of speech besides the infinitive), with which the 
same rhythmical effect may be produced. The orators 
frequently join uwideatur with some infinitive other than 
esse, or with some part of speech other than the infinitive, 
to produce the rhythm -vvv-v_ ether at the end of 
a sentence or before a. medial pau.e; and they use 
uideantur, uideamur, or uidearis in the same way, or with 
esse, to render the same effect. In either case esse uideatur 
is avoided. Most of the instances I have noted may be 
indicated without further comment. Those marked with 
an asterisk are not found at the end of a period. 


uideatur : 1, 2, 1 (potuisse uideatur) ; i, 56, 2 (laudasse 
uideatur) ; 11, 43, 1 (ordinata uideatur); 11, 45, 7 (uictore 
uideatur) ; v1, 4, 3 (impressa uideatur) ; x11, 1, 3 (exaudita 
uideatur). 

uideantur: 1, 25, 1 (esse uideantur); 1, 51, 3 (com- 
mutata uideantur); 1, 61, 2 (descendisse uideantur); 
1, 62, 1 (accepisse uideantur) ; 111, 32, 3 (esse uideantur); 


7, 24, 4, x1, 9,4. Cf, XII, 23, 1, where the same expression 
introduces the same formula in a quite different context, 18%, 2, 18. 
Cf. also 1x, 4, 73 (‘‘esse wideatur’’ iam nimis frequens). 
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Iv, 19, 2 (esse uideantur); v, 4, 1 (suauiora uideantur) ; 


x, 11, 6 (prouenire uideantur). 

uideamur: v, 5, 6 (obtinuisse uideamur); 1x, 12, 2 
(adfectasse uideamur). 

uidearis: 1, 46, 8 (coegisse uidearis) ; x, 6, 3, prae- 
uenisse uidearis). 

Sometimes one of these parts of the present subjunctive 
of uideor is so used for its own sake, where its introduction 
is not necessary to the construction or the sense. Thus, 
when Pacatus writes: “ Quin ita crebro historia decantata 
est magis ut ab isdem saepe dicta quam ut ab aliquo 
intermissa uideatur,”’**’ the sense is the same as it would 
have been if he had written “intermissa sit.” Nazarius 
similarly uses uideatur without adding anything to the 
sense: ‘‘ Perstringi haec satis est . . . ne pugna raptim 
gesta diutius narrata quam confecta uideatur.”*** The 
author of the Sixth Panegyric twice uses uideantur with- 
out justification in an independent clause, to avoid the 
rhythm -~ w-v_ which widentur would have created : 
“Tam omnia te uocare ad se templa uideantur,” and a little 
later: “Quorum scaturigines leni tepore nebulosae adri- 
dere, Constantine, oculis tuis et osculis sese inserere uelle 
uideantur.”’ *”° 

The Panegyrists’ habit of personification is one to 
which I have referred in my previous paper.” I shall 
conclude this study with an interesting form that personi- 
fication frequently assumes in their writings. This form 
consists of the use of a verbal noun in apposition to a 
substantive describing an inanimate object, or, more fre- 
quently, an abstraction. Nazarius is particularly fond of 
this usage, of which no fewer than seven examples occur 

tt, 35; 2. “Iv, 30, 2. Cf. x1, 18, 5: ‘*Neque enim pars 


ulla terrarum maiestatis uestrae praesentia caret, etiam cum ipsi abesse 
uideamini,’’ where carere widetur, etiam cum ipsi absitis would seem 


the natural way of expressing the idea. 1 vi, 21, 7; 22, 1. 
™ Hermathena, No. XLVII (1932), pp. 53-54. 
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in his single speech. In one case the thing thus personified 
is a concrete object: conciliatrices pacis litteras, in the 
other cases he is dealing with abstract qualities: Virtutum 
opifex disciplina; amor factorum commendator; maiestas 
fandi ac nefandi discriminairix; (concordiam)  pacis 
altricem; (historia) ueri interpolatrix species luculenta 
non incitatrix licentiae . . . sed pudoris ornatrix.** On 
two occasions rivers are personified in the same way: 
populorum altor Nilus ... corporum durator Hister, and 
sancte Thybri, quondam hospitis monitor Aeneae,’” 
Pacatus holds that: “intimos mentis adfectus proditor 
uultus enuntiat,’ ”* but the nouns employed in the locution 
are more often abstract: contemptor ambitionis et . 
potestatis domitor ac frenator animus; amplificatrix ueri 
uetustas; sui ostentatrix uetustas; caelestis spiritus (homi- 
num) habitator.*** 


11v, 24, 6; 4, 2; 4, 3; 7, 4; 10, 2; 15, 5; 34, 1. 1211, 33, 4; 
=n 18,1. * a, 37, 2. a 7, G0, 03 11, $5; 2,27, 2s Vi, 37 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 





AN ACCOUNT OF COMMENCEMENTS OF 
AUGUST, 1614. 


THERE is in the British Museum the manuscript (Harleian, 
3544) of the fourth volume of the chronicles of Ireland 
written by William Farmer, of which chronicles this is the 
only volume now known to exist. William Farmer was a 
surgeon and practitioner in the mathematical arts, resident 
in Dublin, and a protégé of lord Chichester, lord deputy 
of Ireland, to whose bounty Farmer acknowledged that he 
owed “both comfort and sustenance” in his old age. 
His interest in Ireland induced him to spend some years 
in studying the ancient histories of that country, of which 
labour these chronicles were the result. The value of the 
existing volume mainly consists in its being the work of a 
contemporary. He was probably an eyewitness of the 
ceremony of the Commencements of 1614 which he 
narrates. 

It may be noted that the term “ moderator” used in 
the chronicle differs from the present use of the term in 
the University of Dublin, as in the former case it meant 
the public officer who presided over the disputations or 
exercises prescribed for candidates for degrees in the 
university schools. In 1614 Archbishop Hampton pre- 
sided over the Theological, and Anthonie Martin, proctor 
of the College, over the Philosophical, disputations. 

The account of the Commencements of 1614, taken 
from these chronicles, is as follows :-— 


The 18 of Auguste there was a great Comencemente 
houlden in the Universitie at Dublin, but because the 
rowmes in the Trinitie Colledge weare very small, they 
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helde their actes of disputacion in the highe quyre of 
St. Patrickes Church, and there proceeded that day five 
doctors in Theologie 
vid : 

D. Jones, L. Chancelor — 

D. Kinge, Bishop of Elphin ’ 

Doctor Usher 

Doctor Rychardson ; 

Doctor Walshe ) 

Bachelers of Divinitie, 3. 

Masters of the Artes, 15, Incorporated 2. 

Bachellers of the Artes, 17. 


in publycke disputacion 


The whole number of graduates at this Commence- 
mente 38, besids three that weare incorporated. 

The manner of this Commencement was accomplished 
in this order. Firste, Doctor Hampton, Lord Archbishop 
of Ardmagh, and primate of all Ireland, who havinge 
mannie yeares before proceeded Doctor in Theologie att 
the Universitie in Cambridge, was nowe at this Commence- 
ment incorporated into the University of Dublin and was 
chosen Doctor Cathedree and moderator of the Theo- 
logicall acte in that Commencement. So uppon the day 
apointed, vidz. the 18 daye of August, the sayd Doctor 
Hampton, lord primate, together with the provoste fellowes 
and scollers of the house, passed from the Colledge 
through the Cittie of Dublin in a verie statelie order, for 
the lord primate and other ancient doctors, and also those 
that weare to proceede doctors, weare everie one attyred 
in scarlet robes with their doctors hoods. Also the 
bachellors of Divinity, the masters and bachellers of the 
Arts, weare attyred in other scoller like attyres as apper- 
tayned, which made a verie beautifull shewe to the sight 
of all men, and they weare further moste highlie graced 
with the presence of the Lord Deputie, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, St. Thomas Rydgewaye, vicetreasurer, and threasurer 
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at warres, with diverse other of the Councell, who followed 
after them, and sate in St. Patrickes Churche to heare 
theyr disputacions and discourses, which weare parformed 
as followeth. 

First, when they entered the quire of S*. Patrickes 
Church the masters and bachellers of Arte sate downe in 
theyr places apoynted for them, everie one according to 
his degre, likwise Doctor Dun, being a doctor in the Civill 
Lawe, and Vice Chauncellor of the Universitie, tooke his 
place which was also appointed for him in the quyre, and 
then Master Anthonie Martine, procter of the Colledge, 
ascended up into one of the pullpits as moderator for the 
Philosophicall actes. 

And the lord primate who was father for that daye 
of the Theologicall acte, with those three that weare to 
proceede in the publicke disputacion as also two bachellors 
cf Devinitie, dyd ascende up into theyr places which weare 
apoynted for them one the right side of the quyre. 

And when the Lord Deputye, the Lord Chanceilor, and 
the Councell weare sett and all things in good order, 
Doctor Dun, the Vice Chancellor of the Universitie, began 
an oration in Latine, being as a generall introduction into 
all the actes of that dayes disputacions, which he per- 
formed verie learnedlie, and when he had ended his 
oration, the lord primate began another oration in Latine 
concerninge the acte of Devinitie and those who weare to 
proceede doctors. 

This oration contayned a long discourse wheare in he 
administered five accademicall ceremonies, as heare do 
followe in order. 


. He sett them in his chayre 

. He gave them square capps 

. He delivered them the Bible 

. He put ringes upon their fingers 

. He gave to eache of them a kysse. 
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These ceremonies weare ministered severallie to eache 
off them, first to Doctor Usher, then to Doctor Rychardson, 
lastlie to Doctor Walshe, and the lord primate expounded 
to them the signification of eache ceremonie 

This manner of Commencement was never used in 
Ireland before this tyme. Nowe all things being thus 
performed by the lord primate as is sayde, Doctor Usher 
went downe into the quyre and ascended up into one of 
the pulpitts wheare he made a sermon-lyke oration upon 
the texte, ‘Hoc est corpus meum,” and after a long dis- 
course thearon, the other two doctors, vidz. D. Rychardson, 
and Doctor Walshe, disputed with D. Usher upon the 
same poynte, in which disputacion the lord primate who 
was the father of this Theologicall acte was al[l]so 
moderator in theyr disputacion, and so finishing the acte 
they arose up and returned backe to the Trinitie Colledge 
whear a stately dynner was provided for the Lord Deputie 
and Councell. 

And thus weare all things concerning the actes of 
Comencement in the Universitie of Dublin performed and 
accomplishe[d] to theyr high comendations and creddite. 

The totall some of all the graduates that have com- 
menced in this Universitie from the first foundation therof 
to this present yere 1614: inclusive contayning the space 
of 23 yeares 


fin Divinitie i im 


a Civill Lawe ... ie a totall 9. 

in Phisick -— ae 

Bachellors in Theologie ... ‘ite es 

Masters of the Artes... isa és: 
of the Artes ... sina si: 

mes of Musick ... an a 

Graduates in totall me on ..- 108 


Besides those, incorporated ive sa 


vid : one Doctor; two Masters of the Artes. 
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And whearas it hath pleased God, that in these fewe 
years of hir infancie, she hath brought forth such a learned 
issue, it is to be hoped for, that in hir more rype and 
mature years, (God blessinge hir increase) she shall pro- 
duce multetuds of learned children, who shall florishe 
bothe in the Church and Comonwealthe to the glorie of 
God and the increace of the true Christian religion in 
Christe Jesus, Amen. 

HERBERT WOOD. 





SOME IRISH WORDS. 
airslébe. 


Meyer, in his Contributions to Irish Lexicography, has 
airslébe and airsliab, both with the meaning “ hillside.” 
The latter is sufficiently attested by the passages to which 
he refers, and in Broccan’s Hymn, 11, airgech airsléibe, we 
have the genitive of the same word. 

The only example that he quotes of airslébe, as a 
different noun, is taken from the early Life of S. Brigit, 
from which Stokes printed extracts in the Notes to his 
Lismore Lives. The full text of the Life has lately been 
published in the first fasciculus of the Irish Texts edited 
by Fraser, Grosjean, and O’Keeffe. On p. 4, $12, we 
read: Fecht nale iarsin voluit vi[si]tare matrem bai i 
ndoiri i tir Muman ... Bot a mathair ind indbaid-sin 4 
nairleba fri togairt a mago. In the Glossary to Lismore 
Lives Stokes explains airleba as “ for airslébe, ‘hillside.’ ” 
The omission of the silent $ is quite possible, but the final 
a is very unusual. 

The later version of the same story in Stokes’ text, 
Lism. L. 1266, has here: Js amlaid robhui in méthair a 
n-indlobrai aracind-si, 7 bui for airghi 7 da bai dhec aice, 
/ si oc tinol ime. I suggest that in the older version we 
should read i n-airle bd, and render “in a cow-byre.” The 
only other instance of airle in this sense that I know of 
is that quoted by Meyer, Addenda to Contributions: 
combustio leth-airle Cluana Irairdd, Annals of Ulster, 
a. 750: so too Four Masters, 746 (with loscad for com- 
bustio). Meyer adopts O’Donovan’s rendering, “granary,” 
but “byre” is at least as likely. Cf. Metr. Ds., IV, 156, 
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]. 136, where loscud lés (lias) is one of the teora fogla 
filte expressly prohibited by S. Patrick. 

The gen. pl. of b6 is usually bd6, but in the St. Gall 
glosses, 22 b 11, it is written bao. 


andam. 


Hessen’s Lexicon gives this word as annam, but in the 
older literature andam seems to be the usual form. I take 
it to be < an-daém, meaning (1) as a substantive, “an un- 
frequented place”; (2) as an adjective, “unfrequented,” 
“unaccompanied,” “lonely,” passing into the more general 
meaning, “rare,” “strange.” O’Reilly gives both senses, 
“a wilderness” and “rare,” and Dinneen treats the word as 
both substantive and adjective. Early examples are: 

1. LU 10854-5: Cid cain déicsiu maigi Fail annam 
iar[n]gndis Maige Mair, translated by Strachan in Leahy’s 
Heroic Romances of Ireland, I. 169: “‘ though pleasant to 
the sight are the plains of Fal, they are a wilderness (?) 
for a man who has known the Great Plain”: (but a note 
on p. 170 throws doubt on this rendering of annamz). 

2. LU 4703-4: Fergus deliberately leads the Connaught 
army by a wrong road : Medb becomes suspicious and says : 


A Ferguis is andam amne; cinnas conaire cingme? 


se? 


I would render “’tis an empty country this way — what 
sort of road are we marching?” 

3. Annals of Ulster, a. 867. Two quatrains are quoted 
on the death of Flann mac Conaing, king of Brega, who 
fell in a battle which seems to have been fought somewhere 
near the mouth of the Boyne (Inber Colptha). The second 
runs thus : 


Andam aicsiu ind Inbir (huisse caingen hi cuimnib) 
cen laech Fernaide féid-min, cen Fhlann Bregmaige 
buidnig: 


“a lonely sight is the Inber—a matter meet to bear in 
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mind—without the warrior of smooth-swarded Fernaide, 
Flann lord of Brega’s populous plain.” 

4. Fis Adamnain, $15 (irische Texte, I. 179, seq.). 
This is a description of the journey which the soul must 
take after the death of the body, passing through the doors 
of the seven heavens on its way to the presence of the 
Creator. 

Is andam trdé lasin n-anmain iar comgndis ocus 
comattrib na colla cona stian ocus cona sddaile ocus 
cona saire cona séinmige insaigid ocus dula co rigsuide 
in duleman, acht mani dig la heo[{l|chu aingel, ar is 
docomail drém na secht nime, ar ni assu nach ai araili 
dib. 

“Lonesome for the soul, after its companionship and 
cohabitation with the flesh, with its somnolence and ease- 
fulness and comfort (omitting cona saire), is its journey 
and approach to the throne of the Creator, unless it go 
under the guidance of angels; for toilsome is the ascent of 
the seven heavens, and none of the seven is easier than 


another.” This passage brings out well the radical mean- 
ing of andam: the emphasis is laid on the loneliness of the 
soul, parted from its old associate the flesh—unless it has 
deserved to be accompanied on its road by the angels. 


dochndach. 


In Buile Suibne (ed. O’ Keeffe, Irish Texts Society, Xil, 
132, 1. 10) occurs the line 


ni bhiu-sa ag ceilt mo dhochndidh. 


The editor translates “I shall not hide my gnawing 
grief,” and in his Glossary refers dochndidh to the verb 
cndim “gnaw.” But then we should expect to find 
dichnam as verbal noun of do-cndim, as cocnam from 
concndim. It seems more likely that the true form is 
dochndach < do-condch, and this word is actually found in 
a passage quoted by Miss Wulff, Catalogue of Irish MSS. 
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in the Royal Irish Academy, fasc. X, p. 1222, from a 
medical MS., 23 N 29, f. 9r.: a crathad arin duine ara 
mbi in dochnach maiden 7 fescur—‘“to be sprinkled over 
the person suffering from the infirmity” (impotence). 

Dinneen has “ dochondch, adversity, mischance; some- 
times pronounced dothndch.” 


forbaid, “ covering, shroud.” 


To the instances collected in Hermathena, XLIV. 70 and 
XLVI. 8, may be added one from the prose dindshenchas of 
Mag Léna, Rev. Celt., XVI. 63 (description of Mac Dathd’s 
pig): Fororbairt leis co mbatar secht n-airtim di forbaidh 
saille for a sruib, “it grew with him till there was a seven- 
inch wrapping of fat over its snout.” 

The grammatical term forbaid, used in Auraicept na 
nEiges as equivalent to Latin accentus, may perhaps be 
the same word in its radical meaning of “a being over” 
(forbuith); the accent being a mark placed over a letter. 
This would agree with the first of the various interpreta- 
tions of the word offered by the commentator at line 811 
of Calder’s edition: forbid i. forin focul no for fut no for 
cumair. Cp. Thurneysen in ZCP XVII. 298. 


friuch. 


In Hermathena, XLVI. pp. 1, 2, I gave reasons for 
thinking that friuch = “bristle.” Dr. George Calder tells me 
that friogh = “ugly look, frown,” and frioghan = “bristle,” 
are quite common in Scotch Gaelic. The Highland 
Society’s Dictionary gives friodh and friodhan = “bristle.” 
O’Reilly’s fridhean, friothann are no doubt from the same 
source. 


indech “ woof.” 


For instances of this word, see Cormac’s Giossary 761 
(YBL); Meyer’s Fianaigecht, p. 14, st. 32; Metr. Dinds., 
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IV. 332, 28; and Dinneen. It is the verbal noun of ind- 
fig-, and is related to fige as airlech to slige, or dérach to 
rige. 

ségond, 


1. Tain Bé Fraich (ZCP IV. 36). After Fraech’s 
magic harps have ceased playing, Fergus exclaims, “Js 
ségond donndnic!”  Thurneysen (Sagen aus dem alten 
Irland, p. 119) renders this, ‘‘ Ein Wunder ist erschienen!” 
But ségond must mean a person, as the instances which 
follow will show; and the quality here suggested is cer- 
tainly artistry. 

2. Bruiden Da Derga, ed. Stokes, $131. At the end 
of the description of the three Manx giants, the narrator 
adds: ni hilach im ségond, 7 is cend arraic (ar charraic?) 
comrac friu. Here again ségond clearly denotes a person, 
and the quality suggested is that of some peaceful and 
pleasant art, in contrast with the rude ferocity of the 
Manxmen. Stokes renders ‘to combat against them is 
not a ‘paean round a sluggard,’” which is quite in- 
appropriate. Rather “round a musician (or poet).” 

3. Bruiden Da Derga, $94. <A passage similar to the 
last, ending ni comrac fri ségunnu (sic leg., with Eg.). 

4. Saltair na Rann, 6061-6068: David is playing his 
harp. 


Danid ind ratha, reim saer, ba fotha flatha fir-noeb: 

sephain seol salmda 6s bla, ba ceol n-amra n-adamra. 

Ba ségunn séim as cech mud ar chruth ar chéil ar 
choibliud: 

lasin sluag soer sosmert sid bind leo coistecht fri 
Dauid. 


Once more we have obviously praise of an artist in music. 

5. Mesca Ulad (LU 1517-1521). Conchobar’s son, 
Furbaide Fer Bend, cuts his way thrice through the Erainn, 
yet the foemen will not wound him on account of his 
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beauty (ni gointis a chéli ara léchet leo), until one of them 
whose brother has been slain by Furbaide exclaims, “Cid 
na gonair in ségond-sa? Ni mellach acaine dogni.” Here 
the person is a warrior, not a musician, but the quality 
emphasised is his beauty and grace, not his strength or his 
courage; and the epithet ségond is chosen in fierce contempt, 
and is echoed in the words that follow: “ Not soothing 
is the strain of wailing (accoine) that he causes.” 

6. Triads 89: Tri ségainni Hérenn: fdthrann, adbann 
a cruit, berrad aigthe. Rendered by Meyer, “ Three 
accomplishments of Ireland, a witty stave, a tune on the 
harp, shaving a face.” Here we have the abstract ségainne 
with its sense “artistry” extended to the barber’s technique. 

7. From ségond is formed the adjective ségonda 
LU 5173: “Is a mbéo beres a n-as béodu 7 a n-as 
ségundo,” ol in t-ara: tr: “all the liveliest and most 
dexterous.” 

8. Fled Bricrenn, § 37, the repulsive description of the 
scdil-fher begins Nirbo ségunda a t[h]uarascbdil, meaning, 
I suppose, “not such as a poet would choose to recite,” 
“ unpoetical.” 

9. The adjective ségaind (Four Masters, 868, Acallam 
na Senorach, ed. Stokes, 5347) presumably originates from 
the genitive séguind; it becomes a stock epithet, and is used. 
in its turn as a substantive, e.g., Ac. na Sen., 2533, ar 
flaith, ar séghaind, ar sai. 


tescmalt. 


In the Introduction to his Passions and Homilies, p. 29, 
Atkinson has discussed this word in the form tesmaili, 
and has shown that it is used in the sense of “ habits.” 
An earlier form occurs in the Harleian text of Imram 
Mailedttin, cap. xxviii of Stokes’ edition, Rev. Celt., 
X. 66: Assneis duin, ol Melduin, cindus do thescmalta* 


* Stokes prints thesemalt sa: I owe the correction to Dr. Flower. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXIII. N 
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sunt? The YBL text has cindas atai sund? It seems 
then that tescmalt < to:ess: com: melt, and that the 
original meaning is “way of spending time”; hence 
“habits,” “characteristics.” 

Atkinson has further shown that the plural is in Middle 
Irish texts frequently written tesmolta, e.g., in L. Breac, 
211 a 4, where tesmolta a ndaine certainly means “ their 
men’s habits, way of life.” The spelling is evidently due 
to the influence of molad, pl. molta; and (in spite of what 
Atkinson says to the contrary) the confusion seems to have 
extended to the meaning given to the word. The tractate 
entitled Tesmolta Cormaic ui Cuinn 7 Aighed Finn mic 
Cumaill, of which there are copies in two fifteenth-century 
manuscripts, Egerton 1782, and Laud 610, is, as regards 
its first part, rather a “‘panegyric” of Cormac than a 
description of his “habits,” and O’Grady’s use of the 
former word (Silva Gadelica, ii. 96) is defensible on this 
ground, though he is not justified in printing Tesmolad 
for Tesmolta in his text (Sil. Gad., I. 89). So also in the 
passage of Cath Maighe Ratha, 106, to which Atkinson 
refers. 

uruscla. 


Iy one of the Dindshenchas poems on Tara there is an 
enumeration of the different joints of meat which were 
distributed to the company in the Tech Midchuarta, accord- 
ing to their standing and employment. The passage ends 
with this quatrain (Metr. Ds., I. 26, 177-180) : 


Dromanna, dronna in cach threib 
do druithib, do doirsedtrib: 
uruscla ingen cen ach 

tar n-indrum tige Temrach. 


The third line (wrongly translated in my edition) 
should be rendered: “the wruscla belong(s) to the maidens 
without question” (ach = acht). Evidently the word 
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uruscla denotes some joint of meat, or at least some part 
of a carcase. 

It occurs also in a note on the curad-mir won by Cu 
Chulaind, which Meyer printed from Harl. 5280 in 
ZCP IX. 175-6: Sencha mac Ailella . . . issé ruc an 
mbreth iter na curadaib immon curad-mir i. an curad-mir 
di Chonall 7 do Legairi 7 nia-choemdhacht (read 
-choimgecht) Ulad do Choin Culaind .i. cind muc 7 coerach 
7 urusglada 7 cum-chnémha, ete. 

The same word is to be found, slightly disguised, in 
Feis Tighe Condin (Oss. Soc., II, 152) where the athach 
apportions the shares in the pig which is cooking in the 
cauldron. He assigns one hindquarter to Finn, the other 
to Finn’s men, the forequarter (only one is mentioned) to 
himself, the chine and belly (tdrr) to the farmer (sgoldg) 
at the fireside and the hag in the corner, while to the master 
of the house and his maid he leaves a thurusgal, for which 
we should read either a hurusgal or a hurusgla. The editor, 
O’Kearney, renders the word by “giblets.” I have not 
been able to find it in any dictionary, and cannot say 
whether the singular is uruscal or uruscla. It evidently 
denotes one of the less honourable portions of a pig’s 
anatomy. 

The cumchnédmha mentioned in the second passage 
quoted above recalls the description of the three Fomorians 
in Bruiden Da Derga (§ 94 of Stokes’ edition): cuimm 
chnéma uli in triar sin, where cuimm chndma is glossed 
4. cen alt intib. This seems to mean that their frames 
were all of solid bone, with no joints to leave an opening 
to an enemy’s spear. Presumably then comm-chndm (or 
cum-chndm) means “‘waist-bone, pelvis.” And since in 
this passage urusglada are associated with the heads and 
pelvis-bones, it seems likely that this word also denotes 
some part of the bony structure, which is given to the 
maid-servants when the flesh has all been divided among 
the men. Primitive manners! —but why should Cu 

N2 
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Chulaind be so badly treated? His portion seems to be 
assigned to him in virtue of his “ guardianship of the 
Ulaid.” (Read nia-choimgecht; cp. Oss. Soc., I. 166, 12: 
@iarr Lughaidh luadhacht a choimhdeachta orm-sa.) 
O’Clery’s gloss, congainchneas .1. cneas nd cumcnamha, is 
probably founded on the passage in Br. D.D., and is not 
enlightening. 


Ghost-names. 


1. The Onomasticon Goedelicum has a non-existent 
Tulach Dé, due to a misreading of LL 1946 32. The 
scribe has inserted marks showing that he meant the passage 
to read 


Cia lin dorochair de i Tulaig na Ségainne? 


Other texts of the poem (the dindshenchas of Ath 
Cliath Cualann) substitute is glé for de: but cia is 
disyllabic here and in line 17, where LL has Cia soer 
rofich in ¢léith? Other texts alter the line to supply another 
syllable. See Metr. Ds., III. 100. 

2. In Rev. Celt., XV. 418 (dindshenchas of Roiriu i 
nUib Muiredaig), Stokes prints: Roiriu ingen Rarain 
rigfiled rig Laigen, co tuc di [a] athair tulaig Dotoad ina 
tir, etc., translating “to whom her father gave Tulach 
Dotoad in his country.” But BB has tulatg dagoad: read 
dogoad, and translate “the hill she should choose.” For 
the subjunctive cf. dodagoad, and (from ad-gu-) the pres. 
sbj. adgoa, adgua, quoted in Meyer’s Nachtrage zu 
Pedersens Verbalverzeichnis, ed. Pender, ZCP XVIII. 325. 


E. J. GWYNN. 





THE BONES OF PELOPS AND THE SIEGE OF 
TROY. 


PausANIAS, the traveller, in his description of Olympia 
refers to a relic which had been preserved there — the 
shoulder-blade of Pelops. The passage (V, xiii, 4 ff.) is 
of interest, because it can yield some evidence on the 
manner in which Greek legends might be modified by 
Delphic influence. Pausanias begins his account rather 
vaguely by recording that the soothsayers, apparently at 
Troy, informed the Greeks that to take that city they must 
fetch the bow of Heracles and a bone of Pelops. (The 
legendary connection of the bow of Heracles with the 
capture of Troy is familiar, and Pausanias does not dwell 
further on it.) He goes on:—‘ Of the bones of Pelops 
the shoulder-blade was fetched from Pisa. But when they 
were returning homeward, there was lost in the storm near 
Euboea among others the ship which was carrying the 
bone of Pelops. Many years after the fall of Troy, 
Damarmenus, a fisherman from Eretria, when he had let 
down his net into the sea, drew up the bone, and after 
wondering at its size, he kept it hidden in the sand. At 
last he actually came to Delphi to ask to be told to what 
man the bone belonged, and what he should do with it. 
Now by the providence of the god at that time an embassy 
was there of the Eleans, asking a remedy for a plague. 
So the Pythia answered them, that the Eleans should 
recover the bones of Pelops, and Damarmenus should 
deliver up to the Eleans what he had found. When he 
had done this, the Eleans among other rewards made 
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Damarmenus and his descendants keepers of the bone. 
But the shoulder-blade of Pelops had disappeared already 
by my time, because, I suppose, it had been hidden long 
in the depths and apart from the passage of time had 
suffered particular damage from the sea.” 

This story obviously falls into two parts, of which one 
may be quite historical, the other not. The actual finding 
of a bone by a fisherman, and the identification of it by 
the Delphic oracle with the shoulder-blade of Pelops, and 
its consequent preservation at Olympia are all thoroughly 
possible events. The bone at Olympia, as distinct from 
its activity at Troy or its original possession by Pelops, is 
only known from one other passage in classical literature. 
Pliny, in his Natural History (XXVIII, 34), among a 
miscellany of miraculous cures, made some vague reference 
to the bone. But the passage is brief and corrupt, and 
cannot be made to yield much evidence.’ As, however, 
he speaks of the bone in the past tense, presumably it had 
already-perished in Pliny’s time or that of his authority. 
Also, Pliny seems to have stated that the shoulder-blade 
was identified with the “ivory shoulder” of the Pelops 
legend. Actually, Pausanias had not recorded this in so 
many words: but it would be natural to suppose that the 
shoulder-blade was of particular importance just because 
the shoulder of Pelops had traditionally been made of 
ivory. 

The fact that neither Pausanias nor Pliny vouches for 
the existence of the bone in his own day may seem to 
give grounds for the sceptic to assert that the shoulder- 
blade had never been preserved at Olympia at all, and that 


?Quorundam partes medicae sunt, sicuti diximus de Pyrrhi regis 
pollice, et Elide solebat ostendi Pelopis os ulnamque eam eburnam 
affirmabant. Thus Mayhoff’s version. The Mss. instead of 08 
ulnam give ostilnam, ostiliam, ete. Various other emendations have been 
proposed, but the general sense remains unquestioned. The mention of 
Elis for Olympia is presumably mere looseness of expression. 
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the whole story is equally legendary throughout. But one 
consideration seems to refute such doubts. Pausanias 
later in his description records that at the temple of 
Artemis Cordax, some distance from Olympia, was “a 
small building containing a bronze chest, and in the chest 
are kept the bones of Pelops” (VI, xxii, 1). He does 
not explain further, but evidently one is to suppose that 
this was the traditional resting-place of all the bones of 
Pelops. From here traditionally the shoulder-blade had 
been fetched to Troy, but when it was recovered the 
unique relic was not restored to its supposedly original 
resting-place, but was preserved in Olympia itself. 
Pausanias’ wording exactly suits this interpretation: for 
he speaks of the bone as fetched not from Olympia, but 
from Pisa, i.e., outside the Altis. But the point in his 
guide-book where he mentions the shoulder-blade shows 
that when recovered it had been preserved in the Altis.? 
Now the separation of the relics of Pelops in this fashion 
would seem quite arbitrary if there were no traditional 
story to explain it. On the other hand, it is hard to believe 
that the complex narrative of Pausanias is merely an 
etiological legend, invented to explain why Pelops’ 
shoulder-blade was preserved on one site, the rest of his 
bones on another. It is simpler, therefore, to suppose 
that at one time what purported to be the other bones of 
Pelops were preserved near Pisa, but what purported to 
be Pelops’ shoulder-blade was preserved at Olympia; and 
that the reason for its presence there was that it had been 


*Pausanias mentions the bone in ‘his description of the Pelopeum in 
the Altis. He does not state precisely that it had been preserved there, 
but I infer from his telling the story in that connection that he meant to 
convey that impression. For further confirmation that the shoulder- 
blade was preserved separately, note that Damarmenus’ descendants are 
called vAakas rod dcr0d, not tay dcrav. Pfister, Reliquienkult im Alter- 
tum, p. 208, is completely sceptical, doubting that any shoulder-blade 
of Pelops was ever exhibited: but he loosely describes the bronze chest 
as at Olympia, and does not consider such a view as is here suggested. 
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sent thither by the Delphic oracle when found in the sea 
by a fisherman named Damarmenus.* 

Taking these facts as true, one may proceed to consider 
the more obviously legendary part of Pausanias’ story— 
the original fetching of the shoulder-blade to Troy, its 
efficacy in capturing the city, and its general place in the 
Trojan legend. The prophecy that this relic was needed 
for the capture of Troy occurs in a number of passages 
in Hellenistic and later literature. In no instance is it 
mentioned alone, but is always grouped with one or two 
other factors, which are also alleged to be essential con- 
ditions for the capture of Troy. Thus, its earliest 
appearance is in Lycophron, where Cassandra is made to 
associate it with Neoptolemus and the bow of Heracles as 
causing the destruction of Troy.* 

Again, in Apollodorus, Epitome (V, 10), it is told that 
Helenus was captured by the Greeks, and disclosed under 
compulsion that they must fetch the bones of Pelops, 
secure Neoptolemus as an ally, and steal the Palladium 


from Troy. In Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 572, in somewhat 
different circumstances, we find it associated as in 


’The name Damarmenus is very rare, and yet it seems to have no 
special significance in this story: which facts taken together considerably 
strengthen its claim to authenticity. On the other hand, the name is 
never otherwise attested for Eastern Greece. Pape-Benseler mentions 
only two other instances of the name:—a Spartan relative of Chilon 
(Herod, V, xli, and VI, lxv), where it is spelt Anudpyevos, and a Pytha- 
gorean from Metapontum, mentioned in Jamblichus’ Life of Pythagoras. 

* Lycophron, 52 ff.: 


Aevoow oe, TARuov, SevTEpov mupouvuern 
Tots Te TavTadou 

Aérpivay oixoupovar Aenavors mupds 

matdds KataBpwobévTos aiddrw Séuas, 


with the scholiast here and on line 911. Lycophron represents the 
bones as preserved at Letrina, in Elis—a third site, apart from the 
two mentioned above. For Letrina, see Pausanias, VI, xxii, 8 ff., which 
shows that it likewise was strongly associated both with Pelops and 
Artemis. Probably Lycophron was merely using the proper name 
loosely, rather than consciously following a rival tradition. 
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Pausanias only with the bow of Heracles; for since 
Tzetzes had placed the stealing of the Palladium and the 
arrival of Neoptolemus before Helenus’ prophecy, he had 
to omit them here as conditions already satisfied. 

But though these factors in Troy’s fall—Neoptolemus, 
the bow of Heracles, and the Palladium—all were recorded 
in the Epic Cycle, and are mentioned in Homer incident- 
ally, the bones of Pelops have no place in the original epic 
tradition. In the Little Iliad, represented by the Epitome 
of Proclus, we find these three conditions mentioned in 
conjunction with the prophecy of Helenus. Proclus, un- 
fortunately, does not state precisely how much Helenus 
prophesied. He might only have prescribed the fetching 
of the bow of Heracles. But the run of the story seems 
to suit a more elaborate scheme. After Helenus’ 
prophecy, Diomedes fetches Philoctetes with the bow of 
Heracles, and Odysseus fetches Neoptolemus, then finally 
both together steal the Palladium: 1.e., the duty of satis- 
fying the conditions for Troy’s capture is distributed 
symmetrically between the two Greek heroes. At any 
rate, whether explicit or not in the Epic Cycle, later 
writers understood from it that three conditions were 
prophesied as necessary for the capture of Troy, and that 
precise number, with its lucky and magical significance, 
seems to have dominated tradition. Plautus (Bacchides, 
953) reproduces this tradition, that “there were three 
fates which were a destruction to Troy,” though the list 
he gives only has the Palladium, in common with those 
which we have already considered.° These latter examples 


* Plautus, loc. cit., Chrysalus is comparing his own situation with the 
Trojan war. 

Ilio tria fuisse audivi fata qui illi fuere exitio, 

Signum ex arce si perisset; alterum autemst Troili mors; 

Tertium quom portae Phrygiae limen superum scinderetur. 
The three fates chosen suit his far-fetched comparison to some faint 
degree better than those mentioned in the Little Iliad. 
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are all more immediately built on the scheme presented by 
the Little Iliad. But Lycophron and the Epitomator have 
both replaced one of the conditions mentioned in the Little 
Iliad by the bones of Pelops. The one omits the theft of 
the Palladium, the other the fetching of the bow of 
Heracles. It appears as if each, when wishing to include 
the bones of Pelops, but constrained to adhere to the limit 
of three conditions, followed a different version in deciding 
which of the original three to omit. 

Another curious proof might be adduced to show that 
the association of Pelops’ bones with Troy was a late 
accretion, which had to be harmonized uncomfortably with 
existing tradition. Clement of Alexandria quotes in 
mockery a story from one Dionysius, that the Palladium 
of Troy was made out of the bones of Pelops. Which 
ancient scholar of that name was responsible for the absurd 
statement is a matter of some uncertainty.° But the 
most obvious explanation of this improbable yarn is that 
some Alexandrian commentator, preparing a narrative of 
the Trojan war, tried bravely to combine the theft of the 
Palladium with the fetching of Pelops’ bones. As the 
shoulder-blade and the statue may both have been made of 
ivory the ingenious author identifies them, and probably 
thus was able to achieve his three fatal conditions without 


*The most likely identifications are either Dionysius of Samos the 
Cyclograph or Dionysius Scytobrachion. Jacoby (F.G.H., 15 F3 and 
commentary) chooses the former, as also did Mueller. But some writers 
have attributed the statement to Scytobrachion. It makes little differ- 
ence to the question here under discussion, except that Scytobrachion 
was active in the latter half of the second century B.c., but the Samian 
on internal evidence perhaps somewhat earlier. The theory that the 
Palladium was made of Pelops’ bones is echoed in a, few other authors: 
the scholia L.V. to Iliad, VI, 92, gaclvy “Hpaioroy éx tav doTav TléAomos 
mwemoinkevartd MadAddioy, as a pagan tradition; and in Christian polemics :— 
Arnobius, adv. nat. IV, xxv; quis ex reliquis Pelopis compactum esse 
Palladium? non vos? Firmicus, de err. prof. rel. XV, 1, Palladii etiam 
quid sit numen, audite: simulacrum ex ossibus Pelopis factum, hoc 
Abaris Seytha fecisse perhibetur (!). 
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abandoning any of those mentioned in his most important 
sources.’ 

Even apart from this evidence, one would be inclined 
on @ priori grounds to regard the bones of Pelops as the 
latest of these conditions to be incorporated in tradition. 
For the other three are all obviously connected with the 
capture of Troy by dramatic propriety. The bow of 
Heracles had taken Troy once, and it must again. 
Neoptolemus, as the re-embodiment of his father, Achilles, 
compensated for the death of the greatest Greek warrior. 
Even the Palladium represents an old and widely accepted 
legend—that the luck of a city is materialized in some 
object treasured within it. But none of our authorities 
gives a hint of the reason why the shoulder-blade of Pelops 
would be efficacious in the capture of Troy. It is true 
that Carl Robert (Heldensage, III, ii, 1, p. 1218) has 
supplied the deficiency by suggesting that the last Asiatic 
ancestor of the Atreidae must help to capture the Asian 
city of Troy. But however ingenious this theory may be, 
it is hard to believe that such a distant association can of 
itself and unaided have given rise to the whole legend. 

It is simplest to suppose then that the legendary 
connection between Pelops’ shoulder-blade and Troy was 
invented originally for the benefit of Damarmenus and the 
Eleans. The date of their appearance at Delphi is not 
given by Pausanias, except that it was a long time after 
the Trojan war, and it cannot be ‘fixed conjecturally with 
any great precision. It must have been before the third 


7A hint of this theory is already to be found in Bloch’s article on 
Pelops (Roscher, III, ii, p. 1875): die Behauptung . . . sucht zwei 
Vorbedingungen fiir Trojas Fall, die urspriinglich nichts mit einander 
zu tun haben, kiinstlich zu vereinigen. Jacoby, in his commentary (loc. 
cit.), contradicts Bloch directly, and without discussion. Pfister, op. 
cit., p. 344, suggests as the prime motive a wish to increase the sanctity 
of the Palladium by such accretion of legends. This may have been a 
factor, but the choice of the bones of Pelops seems to need another 
explanation. 
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century B.c. for the legend to be established before the 
time of Lycophron. On the other hand, it was after the 
formation of the epic tradition, and as also the Eleans were 
dominant, and Olympia itself became the resting-place of 
the bone, a date before 580 B.c. is less probable.* Such a 
fiction would be most likely to win acceptance during the 
sixth century, when also we find a number of similar 
Delphic responses dealing with heroic relics.° 

Of course, the legend that Pelops had an ivory shoulder 
was already existent and fundamental to this later accretion. 
The slaying of Pelops and the devouring of part of his 
body by a goddess, with his subsequent resuscitation and 
the restoration of the missing part, is a highly primitive 
motive, connected originally with the practice of human 
sacrifice and cannibalism.*° Curiously, the first appearance 
of this story in literature is in Pindar’s first Olympian 
ode, where the poet goes out of his way to criticize the old 
legend on moral grounds, and suggests an improved version. 
According “to Pindar, Pelops was born with an ivory 
shoulder, and the story of his dismemberment was an 
invention of malicious neighbours, when Pelops dis- 
appeared, carried off by Poseidon. It is interesting to 
notice that, though all the rest of the original legend is 


‘It was about this date that the Eleans became and remained the 
masters of Olympia. In the century immediately preceding, their 
supremacy had been frequently challenged in the name of Pisa: ef. 
Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, I, p. 706, Wade-Gery, C.A.H., III, p. 547. 

*For other examples of the Delphic oracle concerning itself with 
heroic bones, ef. in the sixth century the finding of the bones of Orestes 
(Herod. I, lxvi, 1), and in 476/5 B.c., the finding of the bones of Theseus 
(Plut. Thes., xxxvi, 1). Of uncertain date are the translations of the 
bones of Tisamenus (Paus. VII, i, 8) and Arcas (Paus. VIII, ix, 3). 
Pausanias also himself tells a story of gigantic bones found near the 
Syrian Orontes, which were identified by reference to the oracle of 
Apollo of Clarus (VIII, xxix, 3). For an enquiry at Delphi as to a 
mask of olive wood fished out of the sea near Lesbos, cf. Paus. X, 
six, 3. 

” Cf., e.g., Nilsson, Greek Religion, p. 55; Halliday, Indo-European 
Folk-Tales and Greek Legend, p. 103. 
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thus discarded, Pindar strives to retain the ivory shoulder 
even by the extreme means of supposing that Pelops had 
it from birth. Modern editors mostly have misunderstood 
the passage, or have tried to weaken its meaning by sup- 
posing a metaphor. But Pindar’s credulity stood the 
strain.** In this connection, then, it is important to notice 
that, probably in the century preceding Rindar’s poem, the 
Delphic oracle had given its authority to the existence of 
Pelops’ ivory shoulder by actually identifying the relic. 
The rest of the legend, however, was not involved in this 
identification. Now Pindar was the soul of orthodoxy 
from the Delphic point of view. In his lifetime he had 
often sung hymns in Apollo’s temple at Delphi, and after 
his death his spirit used still to be invited by the Delphic 
priesthood to dine with the god.” Hence, though a mere 
conjecture, there is no absurdity in supposing that Pindar’s 
self-imposed restriction in not questioning the existence of 
the ivory shoulder-blade may have had its origin in a 
knowledge of official Delphic tradition. 

Finally, if we consider Damarmenus’ find as the germ 
of material fact under all this outgrowth of legend, we 
may be inclined to ask what it really was. Here the 
account in Pausanias is our only guide, and it is a very 
vague one. One gathers, however, that the object fished 


“Cf. Farnell’s note on the passage. Most editors take the lines— 


tov (sc. Pelopis) ueyaoderns épacoaro yaioxos 
Tlove:dav, érei viv Kadapod A€Bntos eEeAc KAwOd 
eAcdart: paldliuov Suov Kexaduévov 


as referring to the restoration of Pelops after his dismemberment. 
But this view overlooks the mention of Clotho, the Fate presiding over 
birth, who is not named in any other account where the dismemberment 
has been recorded. Hence Farnell, following Donaldson, rightly takes 
this passage as referring to ‘‘the purification of a new-born babe in 
the bath,’’ but also takes the last line as referring to a birth-mark. It 
seems quite unjustifiable not to interpret Pindar literally throughout. He 
was himself so well aware of the startling improbability that he goes 
On: —# Oavuata wodAAd. 
"= Cf., e.g., Pausanias IX, xxiii, 3, and X, xxiv, 5. 
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out of the sea looked like a shoulder-blade of more than 
ordinary human size.** It cannot have been a fossil, for 
a petrified mass would not look in the least like ivory. 
Yet apparently the Delphic priests were able plausibly to 
represent it as being ivory, while its great size accorded 
with the common Greek belief that the relics of heroes were 
of superhuman dimensions. If, however, the object was 
bone and not fossil, it might have been possible to persuade 
the credulous that it was made of ivory. In this case, as 
Dr. L. B. Smyth has pointed out to me, a shoulder-blade 
of more than human size might be found in any of the 
larger marine mammalia, such as the whale family. More 
precise identification is hopeless. But, at least, it is an 
arguable hypothesis, that the legendary connection of 
Pelops’ bones with the siege of Troy is ultimately derived 
from a fisherman’s catch containing a cetacean’s scapula. 


** Pausanias’ word for the bone, @uorAatn, means precisely ‘‘shoulder- 
blade.’’ Other authorities use vaguer terms, except Pliny, who, as 
emended, reads ‘‘ulna’’ = ‘‘elbow’’ or ‘‘forearm.’’ 


H. W. PARKE. 





NOTES ON GREEK MSS. IN THE LIBRARY OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 


199 = B. 4. 17. and 200 = B. 4. 18. 


THESE two MSS. are written in the same hand, a very 
beautiful minuscule of the tenth or eleventh century. All 
the headings of the sections, the references and the capitals 
are written in gold. 

9} x 7 inches, 26 lines to the page. 

On f. 2 and f. 129 is the very complicated signature of 
a former owner of the book:—é ramavoc pntporoXirne 
Navzaxrov kat "Aprig ‘lwaxeiu. 

The dioceses of Naupactus and Arte were combined in 
the fourteenth century, and M. le Quien, Oriens Christianus 
iii, 201, has the entry :—Sententiae destitutionis Joasaph 
Patriarchae anno 1564 subscribebat Joacim metropolita 
Naupacti et Artae, 6 rarevocg untporoXirne Navmaxrov kat 
"Aprne. 

The two volumes subsequently passed into the possession 
of Archbishop Usher, who has made some marginal notes 
and supplied a few lost pages e ms° Barociano. 


199. B. 4. 17. 

Photii Nomocanon. 

The Ms. in its present condition contains 201 parchment 
ff. and 1 paper f. inserted by Usher between f. 1 and f. 2e 
ms° Barociano. At the top of each f. is the number of the 
Titulus. 


if ff. 1-2. IIpdéAoyog 1ov avvBévrog rove xavdvag sig tithoug 
.0; probably 4 ff. are lost between 1 and 2. 
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f, 2 contains the end of the table of contents as in Bzb/ioth, 
Juris Canonict, by Voellus and Iustellus (Paris, 1782), vol, 
II, 795, with the addition:—"Er: 8% Kat vomtxat txAoyal & 
Siapdpwv Oeuarwv. 

These two ff. belong, I think, to 200 (B. 4. 18). 

f. 2 v.,a note on the order of the councils. Inc. :—’Ioréopy 
te H ExOeotg TOV TpoKEévwY GULddwY OV yéyovE TpdG THY Takw 
Tav xpdvuv Kaba avvnrBov. 

f. 3 begins in the middle of the Laws of Tit. 1, cap. 26:— 
Kotvol O€ Eat Tig aywwratne meyaAncg exxAnaiac. 

Tit. 2 begins f. 13 v., after which 1 f. is lost. 

Tit. 3 begins f. 44 v. Tit. 4. f. 51. 

Tit. 5 begins f. 57 v. Tit. 6.-f.62. Tit. 7. f. 66. 

Tit. 8 begins f. 75 v. Tit. 9. f. 89. Tit. 10. f. 151. 

Tit. 11 begins f. 163. Tit. 12. f.177. Tit. 13. f. 191. 

Missing ff.:—The beginning from Tit. 1. 1-Tit. 1. 26, mid. 
tf. after f. 13. The first f. of Tit. 2. Several ff. after f. 129, 
containing the most of ch. 27, all of ch. 28, and beginning of 
ch. 29 of Tit. 9. 

f. 129 presents all the appearances of having been for 
some time an outside leaf. It also, like f. 2, has the signature 
of Ioachim. 

The general arrangement is as follows :— 


1. The TirAo¢g with its number and general heading in 
gold. 


2. The heading of the chapter with its number in gold. 


3. The names of the Councils, each in a separate line, with 
the numbers of the Canons. The capitals and numbers in 
gold. 


4. The vduor in full. The capitals and references in gold. 


The various writings of Photius on the Canons have often 
been confused. They were first properly distinguished by 
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A. Mai, Sficileg. Rom., vol. vii, who points out that there 
were three distinct works :— 


1. Synagoge Canonum. A collection of the Canons 
arranged according to the Councils and Canonical Letters, 
having the Canons of each carefully numbered. 


2. Syntagma Canonum, in which the Canons. were 
arranged according to subjects under 14 Tituli, each of 
which was divided into several numbered chapters or sections. 
The Canons were quoted in full, and a short paragraph was 
added containing references to the corresponding Civil Laws. 


3. Nomocanon. The printed editions of this work are 
practically the same as the Syntagma Canonum, except that 
the Canons are not given in full, but only indicated by the 
name of the Council and the number of the Canon as given 
in the Syvagoge. Each section is accompanied by a long 
commentary by Zonaras and Balsamon, written about two 
centuries after the time of Photius. If these scholia are 
omitted, nothing is left but a kind of index of the Syxtagma ; 
and Mai says, “Etenim Momocanonzs, ubi nihil praeter 
numerorum congeries est, nulla per se iucunditas, neque 
utilitatis esse videtur, nisi quatenus indiculi vice defungitur.” 


Our MS. gives a completely different view of the 
Nomocanon. It contains the headings of the chapters and 
the references to the Canons as in the printed editions ; but 
instead of brief references to the Civil Laws, these laws are 
given in full. It thus forms a companion volume ito the 
Syntagma. 

The Syntagma contained the Canons in full and brief 
references to the Civil Laws; the Momocanon contained brief 
references to the Canons and the Laws in full. The 
Nomocanon, far from being a mere congeries of numbers, 
which could only serve the purpose of an index, was really a 
more useful work than the Syn¢agma, because the possessor 
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of the Synagoge always had access to the Canons, but would 
have found it much harder to obtain the text of the Laws, 
At the beginning of the twelfth century the text of the Laws 
was replaced by the commentary of Zonaras and Balsamon. 
Our MS. is apparently the only example of the original form 
of the Momocanon. 
200. 

See p. 163. 

This MS, is written by the same hand as 199 and in the 
same style, but is much more defective. There are numbers 
at the top of the page indicating the sections, and the first 
folio of each quaternion is numbered at the bottom. 
Quaternion numbers preserved. 


Bon f. 1: n on f. 3: 8 on f. 11: ¢ on f. 13: ca onf. 17: 
(8 on f. 25: 66 on f. 26: « on f. 28: «3 on f. 36: wy on f. 39: 
xd on f. 47: «ge on f. 55: «2 on f. 63: «A on f. 71: Ay on f. 86: 
AS on f. 94: Ag on f. 102: An on f. 110: AO on f. 118. 


Thus, of the first 312 ff. of the book as originally written, 
only 125 remain and 187 are lost. The quaternions in the 
rest of the book are not numbered. 

There are a few scholia written in the margins, but the 
MS. does mot contain the commentaries of Zonaras and 
Balsamon. 

The numbers in brackets denote the corresponding sec- 
tions in Migne: Patr. Gr. 

A. 

8 ff. lost, which contained Canones Apostolorum 1-78 init. 

f. 1. Canones Apostolorum 78 fin.—85 init. (137, 194). 

x ff. lost, which contained Canon 85 fin.; B. Syn. Nicaenae I 
Canones 20, and 1. Syn. Ancyranae Can. 1 init, 


r. 
f. 2. Synodi Ancyranae Canones I fin.—5 init. (137, 1124). 
y ff. [x + y = 48] lost, which contained Syn. Anc. 5 fin—25; 
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Syn. Neocaesarienis, Gangrensis, Antiochenae, Laodicenae, Con- 
stantinapolitanae I] (rv pv) Ephesinae, Chalcedonensis, Sardi- 
censis Can. 1 init. 


I. 


ff. 3-11. Synodi Sardicensis Can. 1 fin.—to end (137, 1422). 

Each Canon has a few introductory words, most of which 
are not in Migne. Canons XI, XIV, and XIX are each divided 
into two, so that the MS. counts 24 Canons instead of 21; 
and Canons XVI and XVII are divided at a different place. 


1A. 


f. r1v. Kavéves trav év KapOayévvy cvvedOovrwy of paxapiwv 
TATEpwv. 

Mera Hv brareiav rev évdogoratwy Baciréwv ‘Ovwpiov 7d dwdexarov 
kat @eodociov 7d Gydoov trav Aiyovotwv' tH mpd dxtd Kadavdav 
"Towviwy év Kapyydov. 

6 ff. lost, which contained the remainder of the preface to the 
Acts of the Synod. 

ff. 12, 13. Synodi Carthaginensis Canones 1-8 init. (138, 
28). 

2 ff. lost, which contained Can. 8 fin——15 init. 

ff. 14, 15. Can. 15 fin.—19 (XXII) init. 

Canons XVIII-XXI (Migne) = Can. 18 of Ms. 

2 ff. lost, which contained Can. 19 (xxm) fin—26 (XxIx) 
init. 

ff. 16-25. Can. 26 (XXIX) fin.—54 (LVIII) init. 

Canons XLVIII + XLIX = 45 of MS,: LIV and LV = 50 of MS. 

x ff. lost, which contained Can. 54 (ivi) fin. to Can. 58 
(LXII,) init. 

f. 37 (wrongly placed). Can. 58 fin.—61 (LXIV) init. 

y ff. lost [x + y = 15], which contained Can. 61 (tx1v), 
Can. 85 (LXxxviml) init. 

On ff. 17-19 is a report of African Synods read at this 
Synod, which is not in Migne; but is printed in the Collectio 
Regia (Paris, 1644) T. iv, pp. 579-581. 

O2 
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f. 26. Can. 85 fin.—beginning of speech of Saktippus. 

x ff. lost, which contained Can. LXxxIx — -xcv init. 

f. 27. Can. XCV fin.—XCVI med. 

y ff. lost [x + y = 46], which contained the remaining canons 
of this Council, and Synodi in Trullo Canones 1-7 init. 


1B. 
ff. 28-35. Synodi in Trullo Canon 7 fin.—32 init. (137, 


538). 

8 ff. lost, which contained Can. 32 fin.—54 init. 

f. 36. Can. 54 fin.—57 init. 

f. 37 is wrongly placed and should stand after f. 25. 

6 ff. lost, which contained Can. 57 fin—80 init. 

ff. 38-44. Can. 80 fin.--to end (Can. 102). 

ff. 44v.-53. Signatures of the Emperor and 216 bishops; 
not in Migne. Inc ; 

ai iroypadai 
6 Bacireds da kivvaBapews. 

“ PXavios’ Iovetiwiavds motos év xo iv TO Oew 
Baoirtedls Pwpaiwy’ ororxnoas aract Tois dpc Geior 
kal éupevwv tvréypaya 

TlatAos avagios érioxoros KwvoravtwovumoX\ews 
Pons, dpioas tréypaya:— 
Ilérpos dvagios ériaxomos THs AXefavdpéas 
peyadoroAews, dpioas tréypaya :— 
Tewpysos é\dxioros éxioxoros ‘Avtioxeias ATOL 
@covrodews, dpicas bréypaya :— 
*"Avaotaovos 6 éAdyioros éxioxoTos ‘lepoooAvpwr, 
dpicas tréypaiya :— 
K.T.A, 
a: 
ff. 53-4. Acta Synodi Carthaginensis I. 
The introduction is not included in the MSs. of Zonaras 


and Balsamon, and has, I think, never been published : 


Tys yevouervyns ovvddov éri Kumpiavoi rod dywrdrov dpxvertoKorov 

, ae s ‘ , ‘ 

Kapxydoves émicxdrwv 76 cuvaxbévtwr eis THY aitnv Kapxydova rept 
a a , ‘ o , , > 

tov detv BarriLer Oat Tovs aiperixods’ Aris TVVOdOS TpoyeverTEpa pev COTE 
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a > , , Se 8 ‘ ‘ a > a 58 vO) ¢ 
ris év Nexaia Sevrepever Sé dca rHv Tis oixoupercnys cvvddov aiPevtiav 
"Anddacis émioxorwv tov apiOuov wd épunvvOcioa “EAAQnoTi é« Tov 
7 “~ , 
Pwpatxav, wepi tod dev BarrilerOar rovs aiperixods, cvvaxPévrwv eis 
Kapxndeva xadavd’ SerreuBpias ard “Adprxis tis Novudias kai 
4 
Mavpitavias meta tpeaButépwv Kai dStaxdvwv mapdvros Kai Tod wéEiovos 
pépovs TOD Aaod* dvayvwobevTwy ypaypdtwv “IoB.avod érioxdrov mpos 
4 ‘ a“ ‘ ‘ > A > 4 4 ~ -~ 

Kumpiavov cat Kvupiavod mpds tov airév “IoBiavov* mepi tod deiv 
Barrier Oar Tovs aipetixovs :— 

’Avayxaiov S& tynodunv & Oeddire SynrAGoai cor od povov ds 6 

‘ 
pakapios drexnpuge Tos TXiopaTiKods’ Kai TO Bawriopa aitav dveBeua- 
> , \ > > , « x , a > , a 

rurev GANG ye Kal é€ dpyaiwy ixavol réAevoe Kal Eugpoves érioxomor epi 
rovrov cuveADovres Kal Kowy oKepdpevor’ Gpirav Tos TXiTpaTLKOs 
oY , > ‘ > ‘ > , 6 > a ‘ > 0 ’ 
épyouévous eis THY éxxAnotav avaBarriler Oar dxvpotvtas Kai dvabeuari- 
Lovras TO mapa Tav aiperixay etrovv cx.oparixay Sidopevov Bartiopa: 
kal Tepi TOUTOV aUvVOdoV auveKdArcoay, eis THY Kapyndova émtoxorwy Tov 
> ‘ a 6 e ‘ ‘ € 93> ~ ‘ , +2 
dpOpov 7d peO dv cat Kumpiavos 6 dpyxatos xai dudonpos ériocxoros, 

‘ ‘ > , a , > , > ‘ > ‘ ‘ a 
kai Tas awoddaceas Syddoai cor éorovdaca® ov pyv GAAG Kal Tov 
émoxorwv ériotoAnv ypapetoay Tapa Tav wept Tod Barriopatos Ett Kai 
tov peyaAdov Kumpiavod drooretAai co éorovdaca :— 


‘ a = ? 
*EmoroAyn ypadeica tapa tiwwy érioxotwy dv els éote kat Kumpt- 
avos 6 Gpxatos Kai Sudonpmos érioxoros, mpds érépous émtaKomous* epi 
tov detv BarriLer Oar Tovs aiperixovs :— 


"Ev xowwoBovrAiw «.7.4. Incomplete (137, 1097). 


8 ff. lost, which contained the end of the Council of Carthage 
and the beginning of the second Council of Nicaea, the vu'® 
Oecumenical Council down to Canon 7 init. 


If. 


ff. 55-61. Synodi vit Oecumenicae, Can. 7 fin.—end, Can. 
22 (137, 909). 

ff. 62-68. Epistula Tarasii ad Adrianum Papam (98, 
1441-1452). 

f. 68v-70. Synodi Constantinopolitanae primae et secun- 
dae Canones—to Can. 4 init. (137, 1004). 


Kavoveg txreOevres x.7.A. 
On this a margiual note: Tods abrot Aeyel xavdvas' ols ovTE aids 
6 Tatra ypdias rerypyKe Distios ovre GAXos Tis péxpe Kal THpEpov Kay 
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yoov éyxapov (?) éoxnxws aion :—vvodos tratra A€yer THY bro Tod Tadta 
ypawavros Duriov kata "lyvatiov tod paxapiwrdrov matpidpxov ovAde- 
yeiovay Aris ovTe aiTH éyxéxpitat OvTE Kavoves avTHS Tois GAAOLS TaTpL- 
kois cvvyptOunvrar Kav odros Bialnrar TitrAOKOTaY Kai Tois TMpoKELpevors 
tithos xatapepilwv, kai cvvtattwy aiTovs :— 


8 ff. lost, which contained Can. 4 fin.—to end, and a few 
words of Syn. II sub Photio. 
IE. 

ff. 71, 72. Synodi sub Photio II. Can. 1—end (Canon 3), 
(137, 1084). 

ff. 72-75. Epistula Dionysii Alexandrini ad Basilidem 
episcopum (complete) (138, 456). 


Id. 
ff. 75v-78. Sancti Petri Epistula Canonica—to Can. 7 init. 
(138, 476). 
1 f. lost, which contained Can. 7 fin——Can. 9 init. 
ff. 79-83. Can. 9 fin.—Can. 14 init. 
11 ff. lost, which contained Can. 14 fin. and Can. 15: Tod avrod éx 
Tov Adyov Tod eis TO Tdcyxa: Tpyyopiov émirxorov émioroA} Kavoviky: 


"AOavaciov émiaroAi rpds "Apporv, and the beginning the 39th émorohy 
€OpTACTLKy : 


f. 84. Athanasii ’EmoroAi éoprasrixi) AO (26, 1437). 


1Z. 

f. 84v. Beginning of Letter of Basil (32, 664). 

6 ff. lost, which contained Canons 1-9 init. 

ff. 85-87. Can. 9 fin.—to end (Canon 16). 

ff. 87v.-94. 2nd Letter of Basi] (complete), (32, 716). 

ff. 95-101. 3rd Letter of Basil (complete), (32, 794). 

f. 101. Extract from a letter to Amphilochius (32, 881; 
Ep. 236, § 4). 

f. 101. Extract from a letter to Diodorus (imperf.), 
(32, 621; Ep. 160, §§ 1, 2). 
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9 ff. lost, which contained the end of this extract and letters 
ad Gregorium presbyterum, ad Chorepiscopos, ad episcopos, and 
the beginning of an extract from Basil de Spir. S. 

f. 102. End of extract from Basil de Spiritu Sancto, cap. 
27, § 67 (32, 191). 

f. 1o2v. Extract from Basil de Spiritu Sancto, cap. 29, 
§ 71). 

ff. 103v.-109. Gregorii Epistula Canonica (45, 222-232). 

8 ff. lost, which contained the end of this letter (about 3 ff.) 
and extracts éx tv éupérpwv adrod rounparuv. 

f. 110. Oopirov rov aywrarov apyiemtoxdrov AdeEavopsiag 
rav Oeopaviwy émiaravtwy itv Kupiaxh :—mpocpwrvynac. (Com- 
plete) (65, 34). 

ff. 110-112. Tov avrov brouvyotixoy Swep EXaBev "Auov dia 
tiv Avxw :—({Complete) (65, 36). 

f. 112. Tov abrod Aguyyiy’ rept rav Aeyoutvwv Kabapwv 
(65, 44). 

Beverege and Migne have agiynate for ’Aguyyiy. 

f. 112. Tov avrov ’Ayaby émoxdry (65, 44). 

B. and M. have ’Aya8wv. 

f. 112v. Tov avrov Mnva émoxdry (65, 45). 

f. 113. Tov év ayiowg Kupiddou apytemioxorov ’AXdekavdoeiac: 
KiprrAAo¢e Aduvy (77, 361; Ep. 78). 

Beverege has rpd¢ Aduvov, Migne “ad... .” 

f.114v. Tov avrov rotg xara Adf3inv cat TMevramodw émoxd- 
moc (77, 364; Ep. 79). 

ff. 115-119. ’"EywixAog émiorodA} Tevvadiov rov aywrarov 
matptapxov KwvaravrivouTdAewe’ kal tig abv ate aylag cuvddou 
mpoc Gmavrac Tove dowrTarove pntpoToXirag :— 

With the signatures of 81 bishops. 

f. 120. ’EmaroA) ypapeioa ard KwvoravrivoutéAewe Map- 


, > , ’ , . s - ‘ be 6 “ 
Tuply excoxoTw Avtioxeiag’ wept Tov OTwE xp OC&XEaVat ToUE 


aiperixo’g mpocepyoutvoug TH ayia Kat KaQoAtKH exxAnoig. 
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Martyrius was patriarch of Antioch from 460 to 471, when 
Gennadius was patriarch of Constantinople. This letter, 
which has never been published, was probably written by 
Gennadius. 

f. 120v. Tov ayiov ’ABavaciou apytemiaxdrov ’AdeEavepstac 
émisroAn Tpo¢ Pougiviavoy éwioxoroy. (26, 1179). 

f. 123. Ta éxpwvnGévra év ry exBéoer tig mwictewe mapa Tov 
tore BucrsvovTog mpdg Toic py aylovge matéipac rove iv 


> 
Ke@voravrivouréAn abpooBivrag’ Kai amd tovTwy avéte mpd 
Q ¢ ¢ 


tov Baowdéa. Ke. 0. 

Chapter 9 of the Acta of the Council which met at 
Constantinople in 450 A.D. Unpublished. Another frag- 
ment of the Acts of this Council is printed in Latin in the 
Collectio Regia (Paris, 1644), Tom. vii. 312. 


123v.-125. Tov ayiov Nixnddpov warprapyou Kwvoravrivov- 
m6AEwe (100, 528). 


This is Nicephorus Antirrheticus 111. cap. 88 (complete). 


16. 


ff. 126. Td wavapiov rob ayiov ’Empaviou imioxdrov ric 
Kuompov. (42, 833). 

This is not the Panarium itself but the Anacephalaeosis. 
The text is much better than that printed in Migne. 

After f. 138, 8 ff. lost, which contained Heresies 35-79. 

f. 139 begins with the Masaliani (Migne 873) and 
continues to aroAu@Beiong (Migne 876, |. 9). 

On f. 139 begin KepaAaa tov rOv MascaXtavin dvaceBove 
ddypatog avaAnpOévra ex Tov 3xj3).fov av’twy as in the Liber de 
Haeresibus ascribed to Joannes Damascenus (94, 729). 

Heresy 100, the avrompooxdémra (f. 146- ) is included. 
After Heresy 100 there is (f. 147) a short section on the 
MovofeXirat, which is not in Migne. 
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f. 147v.-149. Heresy 101 on the Mahammedans is quite 
different from that in Migne; but the text of Migne follows 
(f. 149-154) introduced by the words % é? xcaramAa (? xara- 
mAacr0¢) a’rwy alpects Eat arn. After which the first 
account is repeated (ff. 154, 155) with the date “Ero¢ xéopuov 


K. 
ff. 156-end. Stray leaves with supplements interleaved by 
Ussher taken from a MS. which he calls “noster codex,” 
containing fragments of the doctrines of Lampetiani and 
Haesitantes. 


411 = D. 3. 31. 


An oblong MS. of 49 pages, measuring 5}” x 7”. 
Title page. Acovuciov “Yuvoe "Eupovoot tpsig’ cata tov 
@ Movcar, 
Avbctov tpdmov 7d 8 yévog Atarovov. B eis ’AndAAwva. 
aes y Neueowv. 
Dionysii Hymni Harmonici Tres: secundum Modum 


1 Musam. 
Lydium, Genus vero Diatonicum. Nunc ad 2 Apollinem. 
3 Nemesin. 


primum Latinitate donati; ac Annotationbus, tum Criticis. 
tum Musicis illustrati: Appositis etiam notis Musicis 
Hodiernis, Veterum Graecorum Characterum vim exprimen- 
tibus. 

p. 2. “ Epistola Dedicatoria,” addressed to Archbishop 
Ussher by Edmond Chilmead. 

p. 5. “Ad Lectorem trdéuynac.” Here Chilmead states 
that the text of the Hymns was taken from Vincentius Galilaei, 
“in Dialogo suo de Musica Antiqua et Moderna.” This book 
was published at Florence in 1581. 

p. 7-10. Text of the Hymns, 

p. 11-18. Chilmead’s “Annotationes.” 

p. 19-49. Chilmead: De Musica Antiqua Graeca. 


? 
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pp. 7-49 of the MS. have been printed at the end of Fell’s 
edition of Avatus, Oxon., 1672. The Epistola Dedicatoria 
and “ad lectorem trdéuvnac” being omitted: vid. p. 47: 
“quae ex Hibernia, ubi inter schedas Reverendissimi Usserii 
latuerunt, feliciter redemit copiamque fecit vir de bonis literis 
optime meritus D™. Bernardus Coll: D. Johannis Baptistae 
Socius.” Burette, Histoire de [Académie des Inscriptions, 
Tom. V. pt. ii. p. 183, paraphrasing this, wrongly states that 
Bernard bought the Ms. 

The omission in the printed text of the bréuvnag which 
distinctly states that the text of the hymns was taken from 
the edition of Vincenzo Galilaei has caused much confusion 
and discussion as to the source of the Oxford edition. 

The ascription of these hymns to Dionysius is erroneous, 
and that to Dionysius Chalcus in our catalogues is doubly so. 
The author is now supposed to have been Mesomedes. See 
C. Janus: Musici Scriptores Graeci, p. 454; where the 
literature on the subject is described. 


925 = K. 3. 8. 

Theodori Gazae. Fpapparexy Eisaywyi. 

Written in England by loannes Serbopoulos, and finished 
23 Nov., 1484. First printed at Venice, 1495. 

113” x 7}”. 29 lines tothe page. There are 14 quater- 
nions, = 112 ff.+ 2. The first four folios of each quaternion 
are numbered at the bottom of the page. Titles of sections, 
marginal notes, and capitals in red. At the end of each 
book and at the beginning of each book except the first, are 
the title of the work and the number of the book. At the 
end of book 4, in addition to these :— 


> , ‘ > “a > s , o e > 
éreAerwOn xeipt €nod iwavvov cepBorovrAov KwvotavtivouToXiTou’ év 

TH Tov Bpitavixwy vnow ayyXla, év Ere dro THs TOD xpLTOU TapKuHTeNs, 
iNioorg rerpaxogioers’ éySonxoo l t Bpiw wy: 
x o pax T®’ dydonxoor teraptw. pyvi voerBpiw Ky: 
| TeXos. 
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On the last two ff. are paradigms of irregular verbs (not 
included in the printed editions) with the heading :— 


er > , x ‘ . ‘ , , 
pypata avopada Kata THY xpoviKnv KAiow KALwopmeva. 


231 = C.1. 10. 


A composite vol.of fragments of Greek MSS., circ. 12” x 82”, 


I. 2 ff. parch. Twelfth century. In two cols. with 31 
or 32 lines in a col., capitals and headings in red. 

A fragment of the Alphabetical collection of the A pophthe- 
mata Patrum. This collection was published by Cotelier, 
Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta 1. 338-712, and reprinted by 
Migne, P. G. 65, 71-440. 

The fragment begins in the middle of the Sayings of 
Timotheus—kai tig rijv tAenuoabvnyv. The section ends éye 


a 
ro rep’ f. Then crocyeiov v rept rov aBBa‘Yrepexiov. This 
a 


is complete and ends zxe rd U Kep* i. ororyeiov b Tepi Tov 
aa Pwxa: ends incomplete at—évdveauevog ra inatin abrov 
we péAAwv aTobviakey® Exovar yao EBoc. 

2 ff. lost, which contained the end of Hyperechius, the whole 
, x, and the beginning of yp. 

f. 2 (p. 3) begins in Psenthaesius :—[a]vepwg emi rov zpa 
ynuwv. The section ends Keg ep. 

oroxeiov © Tepi Tov aB(3a Hp. This contains the first eight 
apophthegmata as in the printed text with very slight 
variations: but the ninth is quite different :— 

@elrev 5 GBGs Sp rH pabynrh adrod, vouitw dri éav py pvddky 
avOpwros THY Kapdiav adtod Kakds wavTa doa dxover érAavOdverar Kat 
GueXet* kai ovtws 6 éyOpds edpdy év adr rorov, karaBdAXAe adrov" as. 

II. parch., t f. [p. 5-6}. Twelfth-century minuscule, in 
two cols., with 33 lines in a col. 

A fragment of Andreas Cretensis Ju Nativitatem B. 
Mariae Or. I.: Migne P. G. 97, 817, 1. 12-820, 1. 27. 
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Inc. [8adAar jrovea: rAHv TH TOV évapytkdv brootacewv. 
des. tpodi) 5¢ ravrn mpordéperac mpdadaros Kai rtpéper Téws 
dxepodorws. 


The text is very much superior to that printed in Migne. 


III. paper, 5 ff. [pp. 7-16]. Fifteenth century, in single col. 
of 29 to 33 lines. 

Vita Spyridonis (ch. 1-11 and 12-15] ending ovdv érepov 
toxe péyEucPa (no more was written). The lower half of 
p. 13, where the end of ch. 11 is omitted, has been left blank. 
(Migne P. G. 116, 417.) 


IV. 6 ff. [pp. 17-28]: same hand and paper as No. III, 
p- 17, I col. of 31 lines; pp. 18-22, 2 ‘cols. of 31 lines; 
pp. 23-28, blank. 

Vita S. Catherinae, ch. 1-9, ending ro ’AméAwv’ & avva 
(stc) (no more was written). (Migne P. G. 116, 275.) 


V. pp. 29-33, paper. Fifteenth century. Number of lines 
in a page varies from 36 to 43. A later hand has made 
numerous alterations in blacker ink, often for the worse, added 
« subscript, and in many places blackened over the whole 
writing, so that it is often difficult to read. 

The pp. 29, 31, 32 are all numbered t¢ at the top, which 
indicates that they come from the 16th chapter, or book, 
of a large work. The subject is philosophico-religious: the 
first two pages deal with the contemplation of the marvels 
of nature, which must lead to the investigation of the mind 
and the search for a first cause. The remainder, which 
probably does not follow directly, deals with the storms and 
tempests of human life and the efficacy of faith. 


The author quotes Aristotle, Moses, Paul, and Boetius, 
and writes in a very high-flown, rather obscure style, often 
using words not to be found in dictionaries. 


Specimen from p. 30 :—rovrwv ovtws év trapge Tod elvar apiorus 
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. ‘ * , 6 , , 6 , 3 , 6 : ’ 
éxdvtwv, Kal Aoyov Oeia vevoet Oavpaciws dtarerayOar év povinw 
, , 9» > e a 
deckivyolas TavToTy)TL, ap’ ovx Opmodoyntéov uiv eat, ExacTov 
iwOpwrwv avtov ad éavrod divacd D éudd Xr > h 
avOpw Vv dvvacGa TO euditw AoyiKG xpwpevor 
en a , ; ” , 
eeractixyns evOutyTe vonoews dvayopevov, eiaedOeiv és TEAOS eis TeACiav 
’ a 3 = . , , a 
voos eriyvwow, THS akparpvovs Kat eiAixpiveotatys GAnOeias pias ovons 
kal dwAovoratys Kat’ oiciav imepovorav aitoreAy avapxov apxiv apxtav 
mavTwv Kai aitiav dvattiov Tev 6vtwy doa Kata peOesw Kai Spodryta 
TWa THS aVT@Y aiTLdgews Kal 6vTOTHTOS THY érwvUpiav TOD elvat KaTa TO 


27 a 2A , a 2 ¥ ‘ ° » 
€vappooTov THS QuTwv TEAELOTHTOS €KaOTOU €ldous THY vrapéw etAnxe ; 


On p. 31 he speaks of 7 Oeorvevparoxivytos THs GAnOelas oddmeyé 
TlavAov. 


On p. 33 he quotes from Boetius, od ra ravta é§ dvwrdtov 
ddyyets brodeiypatos KoOTpov Wpatov aiTos wpadTatos TO V@ diaywr, 
dpota re eixdve eidomodv* yéypamtac BiBAtw Tpitw Tis aitod mapaxdy- 
gews. This is a translation of Boet. de Cons. Phil. I11. Metr. ix. 


O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas 


pulchrum pulcherrimus ipse 
Mundum mente regens similique in imagine formans. 
o ‘ ‘ , A » e > , “~ , 

Inc. d001 To Kata piow oyixov Exovtes of ev Taay TH TEpLoixw 
THs ys évorxovvtes avOpwra.. . 

des. dor “Ioaax 1d idtpov viod povoyevotds apatifeis, eis 
dAoKxaitwua Gew mpowepepe 510 Kai ys évTéruATo éxayyeAas (nO more 
written). 


pp. 34-36 blank. 


VI. pp. 37-58 and 61-70: the pages are displaced and 
should be read in the following order:—37, 38 | 55, 56| 
| 39-54 | 63, 64 | 57, 58| 65-70 | 61, 62. 

Fifteenth century. The number of lines in a page varies 
considerably, but averages about 4o. Written in a very 
cursive hand. 

A commentary on Thucydides, extending over the first 
81 chapters of Bk. I., by Michael Lygizus.'. The words of 
Thucydides are paraphrased in such a way that it is nearly 

1 Cod. Monae, 215 contains inter alia a ms. of Plotinus: ‘In fine legitur: 


kal tiv 5& BiBAov Tod GoMod Tod mAwTivov Eypae Tovav MixaidA 6 Avyicos.”” 


see Cat. of Greek ms., Munich (Hardt. Munich, 1806). 
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always possible to tell the reading adopted; difficult words 
are interpreted, and explanations are given of difficulties of 


grammar and meaning :— 

Inc. Mcxand rod Avyi{ou éfyynots xara mAdros eis Tov Oovxvdidyy 
kata A€fw Kat Kata vovv mapaxAnOévros mapa Tod évtipov Kvpiov 
Tewpyiov tov Bepytxixov. 

+ év T@ mpooimlw MepiAauBaver 
tpla- &°” Settas Toy moAeuov Tay 
TleAowovynciwy Kal A@nvatwy 


> 4 , a 
Gakiodoyetatoy jTavTwy Tay 
mTOAEuwY. 


"O @ovkvdidns 6 avyypadeds Ect 
els t&v Kar éoxnv ioropiKdv’ ypade 
yodv, Tov moAenov trav IeAorovvyciwv 

‘ 4 > ‘ 4 “ . 
kat A@nvaiwy' od ypader Sé Kowds Tovs 


moA€uous tav BapBapwv Kai adrAwv, 
domep “Hpddoros’ aA’ idiws Ta Tov 
“EAAjvev povwv? da TotTo Kal Tav 


e ~ « 4 » ~ a 
tOTOPLKWY, OL MEV €ypawav KOLVWS 80 


B” on mapwv TH woAeuw Kal 
oTpatnyhoas Kal afionriotwyv 
akovoas &ypae: méxpt yap dv0 
xpdvev hy + tpitov Thy aitiav 
Tod woAdéuov 5: ty 6 wéAeuos 
vyéeyove. 


‘ ‘ a 4 , 
Kat xowot Kadodvrar mapa Arodopov 
TOU SixeAuwrov’ of Se iSiou- ws obros* drepype Sé, od povov Tovs xaé’ 

eo. , ‘ x ‘ ‘ > a. 4 ‘ ‘oe > a 399. 
atrov, aAAd Kal Tovs tpd adtovd’ mpoaTiOyar dé kai Td Gvoua avtod edbis, 
iva pi TO xpovw e&irnrov yevopevov To BuBXiov, xatapOapy i) éxrypady 
H évardrayy Tis yévnrat Tod dvdpmatos* 516 pyot: 

+ @ovxv8idns ’AOnvatos Evvéypae Tov wéAeuov trav TeAorovvyciwv 
kat "A@nvaiwy, ws (dvti Tod mas)* éroAgunoav mpds aAAxnAovs (oi 
’"A@nvaior wai oi TeAorovycror’) dpgdpevos eibds, xabiorapévov (Kai 


évictapévov Tov mod€uov SyAovere)* Kai éAmioas, péyav te EveOa 
‘ , , ‘ > , » oe , a 
(rov woAepov SyAovort) Kai d€toloywtarov (Hrow agsov dunyjoews) Tov 


mpoyeyevnuevwy (SnAovere wod€uwv* qyovv THs Tporxys 7 Kal adAAwy 
Tivav.) TEKpatpomevos (Kal onNMELovmevos Kai GToxalouevos) OTe dKpd- 
Lovres (ai vedlovres) Hoav eis abrov (tov ToAepnov), duddrepa (your 
i “A@nvaia Kai oi WeAorovvyjcior), raon tapacKern (jyouv Kal did 
tpijpwy Kai dc GAAwv Twav Twodeuckdv’) K.T.A... 


On p. 108 (which is the verso of a single displaced 
folio) is a receipt written in 1462 by this Michael :— 
+ avéB payvi dexeBpiw ta Kaboporoya é éyo Mixahs 6 Avyitos, 


Ste érfpa amd o€ Tov KUpiov yewpyiov Tov KarddoKa Eva podxov doav 
Tv 
cipioxerat. dia b EF Kai Ewa Tovrw tpia’ Kui td GAda tpia Téppevor, 


dvo pijvas TOvs Tpwrous Epyouevous. 

kai éyw éypawa 6 avw yeypappevos pixaris. 

2I have enclosed in brackets the notes of Michael in order to make his 
method of procedure clearer. 
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(The abbrev. é probably stands for br(ouvnudrwv).) 


VII. pp. 59, 60. A single f. wrongly inserted in the 
middle of the commentary on Thucydides: the writing has a 
superficial resemblance to that of Michael, but is really quite 
different. 

Extracts from a commentary on the Iliad. 


Inc. é« Tov p BiBriov" Kupre® eat arog suvwyoKdre... 
There are notes on ouvwyoxdre (1. 218), @uw (217), xwrAde 
(217), xariZste (225), vdage (233), Hvimarov (245), augraxvinr 
(316), dvew (323), apiZnAor (318). Of these the first part of 
the note on cvrvwxoxdre, and the note on jvimramev are the 
same as Schol. Ven. B.; but the others are quite different. 

Then there is a long note beginning: ipete & angi Kphuny, 
etc., and ending wy 76 &y ovpiov éa. 

This is, with a few small variants, the same as Schol 
Ven. B. on B. 305 and 308. (The short schol. in Ven. B. 
on 307 is omitted.) 


VIII. pp. 71-80. Paper. Fifteenth century, two columns 
of 30 lines on a page; in a beautifully clear and legible hand. 
The last page and a quarter are blank. 


Aristotle. Categories. 


a 
Inc. (VIII), [road |rac ai + aimiorijua Kai ai aperat’ 


Des. (XII), rév yap avriorpepdvtwy Kata Thy Kodou (sic); no 
more was written. 

p. 75, line 6, ends ypauparicwrepog yap Erepog érépou [= p. 
II, a, 4 of the Acad. Reg. Borussica edition of Aristotle, vol. 
I]; after this there is a lacuna (not indicated in the MS.); the 
next line begins cai Soa a\Aa ypwuara [A.R.B., p. 12, a, 18]. 

The first page is marked 3, indicating that it begins the 
second quaternion. On the same scale the missing part of 
the beginning of the Categories would have filled just 8 fol. 
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IX. pp. 81-106 (the last 44 pages blank). Fifteenth 
century, paper, 32 or 33 lines to a page. 

Geminus. Eiaaywy? cig Ta paivoueva. Cap. viii, § 16, to 
Cap. xvii, § 14. 

Inc. cai rag juépag Kata oeAjvny. 

Des. ai Traadec Sbvovca EXOvat ToLavTHY TLVa Ovvamty, Wore 
ending abruptly in the middle of a sentence in the middle of 
a page. 

The sentence in the middle of which this Ms. begins is :— 
oUre yap To’E EmavTodG wyover xaB’ HALor, OvTE TOdE iVvaE Kai 
Tac nuépac Kata oeAjvyny. 

There are three Mss. of Geminus which end in the middle 
of this sentence with the words xa@’ HAtov ovre rode pivac; 
two in Bodley’s Library at Oxford, and one in Paris. 

Baroccianus Graecus 165, fifteenth century. 

Baroccianus Graecus 187, sixteenth century. 

Parisinus Graecus 2385, fifteenth-sixteenth century. 

According to Car. Manitius, the Paris Ms. was probably 
copied from Baroc. 165; I have seen the two Oxford Mss., 
and it is quite certain that Baroc. 187 was copied directly 
from Baroc. 165. 

The Dublin Ms., however, is not the second part of the 
Oxford MS. (Baroc. 165), because the latter ends, not only in 
the middle of a sentence, but also in the middle of a page, 
and must, therefore, have been copied from an incomplete 
MS., a fol. of which ended with these words. Possibly the 
Dublin MS. is the second part of the MS. from which Baroc. 
165 was copied. 

X. pp. 107, 8. 107 is blank; 108 has the receipt of 
Michael quoted above (No. VI). 

XI. pp. 109-130: of which 130 is blank. The order of 
pages is wrong, and should be 111, 112 | 127, 128 || some ff. 
lost || 109, 110 | 113-126 | 129. Fifteenth century, paper: 2 
cols, of 33 lines on a page. 
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Commentary on Dionysius Thrax. 
p. 111 was probably the first page of the treatise ; it has 
a red ornament at the top of the first col.; and a red title :— 


cvvorTrTiKyn TvvoY—Ls TeEpi THS TOV Kavovwy cuvOécews. 


Then (in black) Act pév odv rods BovrAopevous diepyerOar TH 
, , 4 , > ” ~ sic 4 > , , 
aivOerw TavTyv Kal woAvKUKAOV olnov THs AoyiKns Eretpias cid€vac Ti 


gore kava, etc. 
p. 112 was left blank by a mistake of the scribe, who 
afterwards wrote at the top of it, in red :—tmépBa cic ro zépa 


mpdowtrov Ore AaBog HAPev rod ypauparcov. The zipa rpdow- 


mov is now p. 127, which continues the text from the end of 
p. IIT. 

[The first col. of p. 112 was subsequently partially filled 
up with (i) #) edpeote tov kd otorxet@y, acc. to which Palamedes 
invented 16; Kadmus (who is miswritten BaOuvde 6 wvAntproc) 
added 0x; Simonides » and w: Epicharmus of Syracuse 
E¢~; and (ii) a short section rept tooawdiev. | 

This section contains an explanation of the word xavwy, 
and a general statement, with examples, of the terminations 
of masc., fem., and neuter nouns, and of their declension 
(kAfotc), and a cyoAlov wepi rev ovderépwv Svouatwy suvoTtiKoy. 
This ends at the bottom of p. 128 with a quaint remark : the 
teyvxog is commended for his evra&ia in arranging his 
terminations alphabetically from a to w: e.g. in fem. nouns; 
he begins with povoa and ends with aidwe :— 

wsattws eri tav ovderépwv 7d Bia mparov évtiOnor Sia Hv eis a 
karddngv* Kat teAevtaiov éxdyer TO Pas, ws eis péya w Katadyyer év 
Tacw ard Tod a apxopevos, Kal Topas Kata THY Tagwv OvvOncas’ Kai eis 
tov éridoyov Tav Kavovww eis POs TeAcLot’ woavei 6 mepirTarav ev TO 
gwri, ov mporKdmrer Tore : 


pp. 109-120 contain “ Commentariolus Byzantinus,’ on 
Dionysius Thrax, as published by Hilgard in Scholia in 
Dionysit Thracis Artem Grammaticam, p. 565. 


HERMATHENA—VOL., XXIII ? 
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beg. § 1 (Hil. p. 568) 5 Kpio.e Totnnatwr and continuing 
to end of § 13 cisdueba (p. 120). 
From this point the Ms. differs completely from the 
printed text: it has sections entitled :— 
ovvowis Tepi THY TOU PHpatos TiVOeow (Pp. 120-123). 
éridvois TOV pymatiKav xpovwv (p. 123-4). 
epi Staopas xpovwv (p. 124-5). 
mept avlvyt@v (125-126, 129). 
XII. pp. 131-150. Paper, probably seventeenth century, 
written in Italy. Some sermons of Chrysostom in Latin. 


XIII. pp. 151-168. 

Catalogues of MSS., and fragments of MSS. in Greek, 
Latin, and Italian, probably written in Italy. 

The contents of this vol. are given p. 154, those of 
D. 1. 28 (No. 373) on p. 161. 

These are probably lists of books sent, or offered, to 
Archbishop Ussher. 


27 = K. 4. 24. 


1” 


Sixteenth century. paper, 3}” x 2}”.: 167 leaves = 334 
pages. 

Psalterium in Greek. Incomplete at beginning and end: 
some damaged pages have been restored. 

Inc. (Ps. 24, 20), kat ptoa me pn) xaracoyuvOeiny drt HAmoa 
émi oé. 

After the 150th Psalm follow 11 hymns taken from the 
Bible: 

1. Mexpos nunv, Ps. 151. 2. "“Acwuev 7H xvpiw, Ex. 15. 1. 
3. Updcexe ovpavé, Deut. 32. 1. 4. ‘EorepewOn 4 xapdia pov, 
1 Kings, 2. 1. 5. Kvpre eicaxnxoa, Hab. 3. 2. 6. "Ex vuktos 
6pOpile, Isa. 26.9. 7. "EBdnoa év Odie, Jon. 2. 3. 8. Eidoyyros 
ef, Dan. 3. 26-51. 9. EtAoynros e?, Dan. 3, 52-88 [adds at end: 
EvAo(yeire) dwrdotoko. mpopyrat Kal padptupes Goro. Kal Tamewol TH 


, . abe es > a , Se \» a 9 . 
kapdia dca ToD kv. EvAoyoduev warépa Kai ivdv Kal dy.ov mvedma TOV KY 
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ipvetre Kal Tp:~ Kal viv Kal del Kal eis TOUS ai@vas TOV:~ aivoduev 
évAoyotmev mpookvvodpev Tov Kv.] 10. Meyadvver # yuxy pov, Luc. 1.46. 
11. EiAoyytos xvptos, Luc. 1. 68. 


Then on p, 329: the signature 
Aogéa oor 6 Oc Hav, d0€a cor 
@v 7& dapov 
Kai yewp Tovos 
On. p. 330: the date 
TéAos trod Vadrypiov 
apnv 


7 = 8th Nov. 7043 (era of 


Constantinople = 1534 A.D.). 


At end are (1), in different hand and very bad Greek, part 
of a Christian hymn, beginning : 


gooov wis twv Aawv gov Kat evloyicov THY 


/ of ‘ ‘ 
Kr OVOMLAV DOU ETLOKEWAL TOV KOT MOV GOV. 
1 


(2) Four damaged pages containing fragments of a hymn 
in honour of the Virgin (ravayia Geord«oc). 


638 = E. 5. 29. 


3 LA 


Sixteenth century, paper, 7?” x 54”. 

The ff. were numbered; at present the first f. has no 
number ; then the numbers run consecutively from I1 to 58; 
the top of the last f. (? 59) is torn away. Thus 9 ff. are lost 
at the beginning and an unknown number at the end. 

A series of poems in praise of Queen Elizabeth; of these 
4 are written in Greek Hexameters (very poor) :— 

f. 10, 30 lines by Joseph Walter. 

f. 14 v., 49 lines by Thomas Cooper. 

f. 45 v., 40 lines by Thomas Clench. 

f. 50 v., 30 lines by William Gibbins. 

2 
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373 = D. 1. 28. 


A composite MS. made up for the most part of quaternions 
torn from other books. 


I, 


Astronomical and astrological notes written circa 1500. 

p. I. wept dpyavou aorpodaBov Kai Kk... . Kat mept érépw 
adAwy dpyavwv Kat téAwWY oeAtvng KAavo. IroAguaiov. 

This is not by Ptolemy. The first section is on the 
calculation of hours observed by the astrolabe, and their 
reduction to equinoctial hours.counted from noon. 

p. 2. A diagram on the positions of the moon’s nodes. 

p. 3. A table of hours for sun and moon. 

A list of planets connected with the days of the week. 

A list of houses of the planets. 

Diagrams of the Zodiac, with special reference to Mercury, 
Mars, and Venus. 

p. 4. A table for calculating lunar eclipses, Inc. 8éor 
onpewoac0at tiv oeAnviaxny ExAEnliv sig Tag TOoaG TV pHVdE 
eyévero.. 

pp. 5-7. Tables to facilitate calculation of sexagesimal 
fractions. 

p. 8. To find ra épXouevoy Eros Evdg ExaoTOU TwWY TAaViTwY. 

p. 9. On Conjunction and Opposition. Inc. stvodoe ton 
orijveKa sig TO avro Zwdioy Sdebovowy ot gworijpec sic piav poipay 
kat Nera a. 

Pp. 10. [epi rij¢ eipicewe tig pag tig cvvodoTavceAhyne. 

Iepi rod evpioxey néaag &pag Exe éxelvn Hutpa rij¢ émdyne 
Tov nAXiov. 

p. II. [ept rig evpéoewe ripg exxAchbewe rig o&Atvyc. 

p. 12. Example: Inc. ‘Opoiwe cai kata piv “EXXAnvag Etrog 


ard Tig Tov Kdopov Tapaywyi¢ wea AKTu. Ky Kara 0: [lépaag 


Wea unvog [Mexpér t. 
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Oct. 23 in the year 6861 of the 
Byzantine era, Bahmen 10 in the year 
721 of the era Jezdegird, when there was 
a total eclipse of the moon. 

p. 13. Blank. 

p. 14. A list of full and new moons from 1500-1550, e.g., 
apa oxtw. KP wp. Ka. 

Most of the full moons are cases of eclipse of the moon, 
or there would be an eclipse of the sun at the next new 
moon. The hours are not accurate enough to determine the 
longitude of the writer. 

p. 15. Blank. 

p. 16. A horoscope + wept rig tung toxn¢g pnvt lov if 


= 23 Oct., 3352 


vuxrog wpa © érog Meporxov WEn awénp vy. Aban 13 in era of 
Jezdigird = 17 July, 1399. In margin rovro ior «upiov 
Siuwvoc TaAaoAdyou rov a... 

A horoscope. Towro ré Oia tyévero xara rd crn Erog pyri 
Maw [3 roré xupiov Osodwpov rov ’Avrioxetrov, i. 2 May, 
1400. 

A third horoscope dated Aban 9, but year not given. 

p. 17. A few astronomical definitions. 

p. 18. A list similar to that on p. 14 from 1500-1547. 

p. 19. A table for the year 1530 of the meo. kev. 5 idta Kev. ; 
and i~wu. of the sun, moon, and planets. 

p. 20. Similar tables for sun and moon for 1529 and 1530, 
and one for year 895 Aijuaa wp. ¢ = 2 Aug., 1526. In the 
margin are some memorial verses. 


II. pp. 21-32. 
A calendar of the Festivals of the Greek Church according 
to the date of Easter. 
III. p. 33-48. 
p. 33. “Initium prioris libri Summae Logicae Nicephori 
Blemmyde” (in Archb. Ussher’s hand). 
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At top of page in red t¢ (= 16), indicating that this was 
the sixteenth quaternion of an earlier volume. 

Title in red: + vixnpopov povayod Kal mpecBuripov Tov 
PAcuuida cicaywytkiig émtrouiig BiPAliov mpwrov epi Avyixijc. 

An index of 40 chapters; initials in red. Inc. epi dpov, 
expl. p. 35. mepi mporacewy cal ovAAvyionwv. This covers 
the whole of the epitome. 

p. 35- In red. To mpooiuiov 

Inc. ’Ewedijrep 1) Aoyexy Erroryuy. 


A’ -ov 


p. 37. In red. epi dpov: kep a. Ends abruptly, p. 45, 
with the first words of ch. Il. wav wpayya i) Siaiperdy éoriv 
i} adiaiperov: 1rd 8& Siatperdv, H wal? abrd Stapeirar, Kara 
ouuPEBnxoc. Kal To pev. 

No more written. Rest of p. 45 and pp. 46-48 blank. 


IV. pp. 49-64. 
p. 49. Fragmentum Logicum. 


Inc. [€or 0b ppolvisos dvos' arddacis, odK eotw ov Ppdvipos 


> 
avos. 


Expl. p. 62. of cogiorixoi éXeyyou Evi Tunpate TepréxovTat. 

pp. 63, 64 written in the same hand. Begins in red: 

+ 6 tamewos Tade Eypawer év povorporas Tpy™ trois pidopabeow 
tav evoeBov eis etpabiav. «db oivoTrov aitois To THS PiAocodias 
Spyavov mpotides dua tH TOV émurrnuav TeTpuxTe as pyTe KAovoiwTO 
Tois epi TavTa Se.vots pyre TpLBHv adtois wepi Ta ToLadTa éyyiver Oa dv 
katadpovety éxeAevoOnoav. 

Inc. “Qovep of dvaywaoxorvtes mpatov péev Ta oTOLxELa pavOdvover .. 

Expl. p. 64. ras yap drAas hwvas nrovy paces 7} dpovs ovvar- 
TovTEs KaTapaces 7) aTOpacets Hrovv mpoTaces aroTeAovpev. 

. . . ~ Ov 

The first page of this quarternion is marked 8 . There- 

fore 24 ff. are lost at the beginning. 


V. pp. 65-80. 
Problemata. 


A quaternion {from a book of problemata, written in a 
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very cursive, much abbreviated hand. Ussher has written 
at the top :— 


fragmentum quaestionum quarundam naturalium. 

Inc. » evOeia(?) expdvai re rH Erepoedwv Eic THy GAXOTpiav 
TOUTwWY UmTdaTaaly. 

Headings in red. 

p. 65. rig » airia rov obe aXextpvova aca vuxric : 

p. 66. deari rov Cwov ra wiv arAnora eiai, ra O& wAnpovvrar 
taxéwe Kai Tie Opiewe toravrat: 

p. 68. rig i aitia dv’ iv 6 Kbwy Td ovpaton Kivel: 

p. 69. ric airia Oe iv rev ctaciuwy VdaTwv KbKAOovE ToLovaL 
ra wimtovTa owmata psitovag Kat éAAGrovac: 

Pp. 70. mpodc rov eimdvra avwuddrwe ExXELv TO G@pa avTOU TpPd¢ 
ra Ocpua tov VdaTwv Kat ScaTopovvTa Tpd¢ TOUTO : 

Pp. 72. mpd¢ Tov towrhoavta we 7 Badacea iori aduvoa Twv 
si¢ avTHY PEedvTWY TOTALLY OvTWY yAUKéwv. 

P. 73. i Deppdc 6 HAtog : 

Pp. 74. mpde rove HAiov ExAenw Aéyovrac avtixafiorauevoc : 

p. 80. rept kouyrov. 


VI. pp. 81-82. 
A single leaf. 


Praefatio Aristobuli Apostolii in anonymi scriptoris 
TaAewuvopayiav. 


Inc. ’Agtard BoAvg aroardALog TepodtaKovog roi¢ evreveoutvore 
xaipav. “Opunpog piv. 
Expl. adda kai peyisrny wpédeay of orovdaior KapTwoOVTAL 


[Printed in “ Aesopi Fabulae, etc., Genevae, 1619.” 


VII. pp. 83-98. 


pp. 83-95. Metaphrasis Primi libri Iliadis Homericae. 
Inc. [T]iv dpyiw cizé & Oca rod viod wnrAéiwe axiAAéwe THY 
dAeDpiav. Arig WodAa Toig EAAHot Kaka sipyacaro. 
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31 lines to a page except first, which has 30, and the last, 
which has 14, in all 385 lines. 

Expl. ev0éwe ty mpwroc éxéAevoa, rov awéAAwva 2reW- 
casa. 

Cf. G. I. Vossius de Poetis Graecis, 1662, p. 83 [Michael 
Psellus]: “Ad poesim quodammodo etiam referre possis, 
quod soluto sermone scripserit paraphrasim Jliados Homer- 
icae; cuius initium: Thy dpyny eire, & Dea, rov viovd rod 
IInAéwe.” 

pp. 96-98. Blank. 


VII. pp. 99-118. 


Phurnuti Liber de Natura Deorum. 

pp. 103-118 form a quaternion marked &, with numerous 
marginal notes in black and red: pp. 99-102 were added in 
a different hand. 

p. 99 begins De Mercurio, ch. 16. abrov tori rb Ywyaywyeir. 

p. 102 ends ch. 17, avrérake roic Oevic cal’ jv towe. 

p. 103 begins Stavéuovrac TavTayooE. 

p. 118 ends ch. 26, De Atlante, dAodgpova 8’ abrov sipnoBa 
ota Tro. 


[See Gale’s edition. | 


IX. pp. 119-138. 
Kalila and Dimnah. 


In red: + wvOcxy Senyynois ta Kata orepavityy Kai iyvynAarnv 7 
Aeyouevn capaxevixy Siarexto Artes Sopve woinwa Kupiov Iwavvov Tov 
dapacknvod. 

Inc. 6 trav ivddv Bacireis dBecadap éernpero tiva Tav epi adTov 


pirocodur. 


sic 
“a v ~ , 
Expl. év d€ tots rAovaios 6 uy TOvAAOD poxGov wEepioiTUperos. 


The reference to John of Damascus is evidently wrong. 
It is the beginning of the Greek version by Symeon Seth 
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of Kalila wa Dimnah. The Greek text was printed by S. G. 
Stark (Berlin, 1697). The MS. contains the first 88 pages of 
his edition. 

On the history of the Greek text, see I. G, N. Keith- 
Falconer: Kalilah and Dimnah (Camb., 1885), p. lx. 


X, pp. 139-146. 
Origen. 
Extracts from comment. in Joann. Tom., XXXII. 
Inc. | «Jai Baas ro Ywpiov AapBaver. 
Migne P. G., XIv. 804. 
XI. pp. 147-8. 


Theodoretus. 


é 
Inc. épa «KB 
dati tuOjvac mpooéragey 6 Oc rH “ABpaay Sapadw rprerioveav 


«TA. 


Expl. kai pera tadra ravti To dad. 

Migne P.G., LXXX. 173, Inter. 66. 

Followed by five lines from some other source. 
pp. 149, 150 blank. 


XII. pp. 151-166. 
Epistle to Romans. 


16 pages, of 25 lines. 

Inc. VIII. 23. €avrots orevafomer . . 

Expl. xv. 10. 30 dé ré «pil vers rov adeAdv cov]. 
The words in brackets added by a later hand. 
In the margins are notes in red giving :— 


1. Beginnings of xepadaa. 


Vill. 28. web. Ey. IX. 1. xed. £6. X. 1. xed. o. XII. 1. Ked. oa. 
XII. 6. xed. 0B. XIII. 1. Keds Oy. . XIII. 11. Ke. 00. XIV. 6. Keg. o8. 
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2. Larger sections with a description of the subject: the 
fragment begins in section XII. 


VIII. 35. ID repi ris dhechomerys ayamrns xpioro. 









IX. 1. IA. repi éxrrmaews Tod aroBAnGEevros. 


Th 2% . 3 , em a  - 
IX. 25. IE ore kata amotiav 7 exTTwots dra THs eis dyvoray 
éxxatadnweus, 


XI. 1. IS rept rod cxorod Kal? bv eSeBAVOnoar. 





XII. 1. 1Z wapatveots wept dperis mpos Oedv Kai dvOpwrovs. 


3. The beginning (apy) and end (reA.) of lections for 
saints’ days. 






















VIII. 28-39. Tod aytov padptupos Mdpuarros 7H B Tov Serr. kat 
tT) & DeBp. tod dylov paprvpos Tpvpavos kai 
eis Aowrods pdptupas 

TeX. Tov dyiov Mapmavros xai Aourav paptipwr. 





XIII. JI-XIV. 5. €is yevvnow rod Ipodpopov 
. TeX. Tod II podpopmov. 








4. Beginning and end of other lections: 





VIII. 27. Ted. THS €. 

IX. 1-5. (dpy. reA). Tov s SaBar. 
1x. 6, apx7 Ths s. 

IX. 18-33. (dpx. TEA.) rHs B. EBS. 8. 


[The apxn is also marked at v. 16, an error probably due 
to the repetition of apa ovy. That v. 18 is right is shown by 
the marginal note IIpd¢ Pwuatove: adeAdui, dv Oda 6 Dede 
éAcei. | 
X. I-10, (dpx. TEA.) THS KUpLaKis. 
X. 1I-XI. 2. (dpx. TEA.) Tis y. 
XI. 2-14. (apx. Ted.) rips 5. 
15-24. (apy. Ted.) THs €. 
XI. 25. dpxy THs s. 
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XII. I. dpyy SaBar. tz. 
4. apy? THs B EBSopuddos. 
4-14. (dpx. TeX.) THs ¢ KUpLaKys. 
15-21. (dpx. Ted.) rips B. 
XIII. I-11. (dp. TeA.) Tod H° S[aBar. |. 
1I- XIV. 5. (dpx. TeA.) rips As xuptaxis. 
XIV. 6-9. (dpx. TeA.) BaBar. 6. 
9. épxy) Tis y. 
There is a very inadequate collation of this Ms. by 
Dr. Abbott in Hermathena, No. XVII. (vol. viii.), p. 233. 


XIII. pp. 167-182. 
Basilius Magnus. 


8 ff. 21 lines on a page. Minuscule. 


Inc. + rod peydAov BaotAciov mpds Tovs véous Tas av dpEeAowTo && 
“EAAnvixav Adywr. 


TloAAd pe 7a. tapaxadotvra éote ovpBovrevoce ipiv, & waides. 
Exp. add’ 4 yA@rra pév duopoxey 7» S& Hpnv avwrepos (corrected 
in marg. to dvwporos) kar’ Evpimidyy épet. 


[Hom. xxIv. de legend. lib.Gent. Migne P. G., 564-576. | 


XIV. pp. 183-200. 


Commentary on Greek ecclesiastical hymns. 


Minuscule, 26 lines to a page. Incomplete at beginning 
and end. 


Inc. aitv’ Kai ait émcypaper Oar tiv Seororeiav Kai THY OedTHTA. 

Expl. ddd’ éyevvyOn éx ris dyias tapBévov" 7d Se yevvwpevov éx 
yaotpos oapé éoriv’ 7 5é caps ovata éoti Kai ov davtacia’ Pavudoat 
dé agiov Tov gwhdratov peAwddv Tas bia TOV dALywv pyyaTor. 

There are headings of each section in red, and red initial 
letters. 
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» p. 183. &3(7) @ eis Td ds ev Tmapadeiow hurevber. 
2. p. 185. &8(%) a Hx(os) y 6 Ty yiv Karaxpivas. 
3+ Pp. 191. eis TO veKNTHS TpoTaLodyos. 
4+ P. 195. €« Tov dXnOn Beoroxov. 


I is the rporapwr of wdy 6 of Fyoc (3. It is in the 
Octoechus (Venice, 1624) on p. 11 of quatern. EE. 


2, 3,4 are sections of the rpordpiov of wer a of HXe¢ Y: 
Octoechus, last page of quat. FZ. and first of quat. GH. 

The commentary on 3 deals with heresies of Eutyches 
and Origen, that on 4 with heresies of Nestorius, Eutyches, 
Valentinus, Marcion, and Manes. 


In both 3 (p. 194) and 4 (p. 198) the author of the 
troparion is called 6 cAsvdg Iwavye. 
On p. 193 reference is made to 6 @ywe Koopac 6 pweAwdd¢ 


> € 


‘ - > , , s 
év évi ray map’ éxsivov meAwdyJévtwy tpoTaplwv. 


XV. pp. 201-212. 
Gennadius (Georgius Scholasticus). 


Minuscule, 25 lines toa page. Incomplete at beginning. 
Inc. dca rHv edragiav wai ro peyadeiov Kal THY GeEeuvornTa THs 
apxiepwovvns. 
Expl. + devpovapiw s. 
+ 6 doddAos Tév Téxrwy TOD Geod 6 rarevds Tevvadios. 


This letter is divided into sections numbered in the 
margin. The MS. begins in section 2. 

The contents of the letter are summarised in Fabricius 
(1808), vol. xi, p. 386, where Harles refers to MSs. in Vienna, 
Paris, and Turin. 

Section 5 of the letter is printed in Migne P. G. 160, 537 
under the title: Ex epistola Gennadii ad Maximum mona- 
chum, Sophianum in saeculo appellatum, et omnes ascetas 
montis Sina, sacerdotes et alios sanctissimos monachos. 
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XVI. pp. 213-219. 
Paper (probably seventeenth century), Latin. 
Inc. Index optimus huius Tractationis sapientis ex natura 


Divini g# Scholarii, praesens liber dividitur in segmenta sex., 
etc. 


It is a translation of the chapter headings of: 


Tewpyiov tov SxoAapiov 1o otvtaypa: émvypapopevov Opboddgov 
Karadvytov, tod torepov yevouevov Tevadiov Movayod. 


XVII. pp. 221-313. 
A School Parsing Book. 
Incomplete at the beginning. The quaternions were 


numbered at the top of the first page of each. Of these 


there remain IE, p. 233; [3, p. 219; IZ, p. 265; IH, p. 281; 
0, p. 297. 


There was one extra folio at the end with writing on the 


first page only. Thus the book originally had 305 pages, 
of which the last 93 are preserved. 
A short sentence, generally of a moral character, is given: 
it is glossed in red and then the principal words are parsed. 
In the portion preserved there are 74 of these sentences. 
The first complete one runs as follows (p. 221) :— 


Ei Avarns éOéAas Kparetv, wepiroAet Tovs Tagouvs Kai Tov rdBous 
ééers TO Pdppaxov’ Kai Tas peylotas TOV dvOpwrwv eddaimovias érdWer 
TEpaTEepw KOVEWS ML} KEKTNMEVAS TO HYoOnpa. eMEdets Kavovicov" EGéA(w 
ovtvyia B rav Baputovwr, 7d Sevtepov eOéAas. wepiToAe. Kavovicor" 
mepiToAew wepiTOAG. ovlvyia & Tov TeptoTMMévwV., Kal TO TapaTaTiKoY, 
mepremo\cov mepteoAouv* TO SevTEpov TepremoA€es TepLeTOXELS, TO TpiTOV 
mepreTroAee mepteTOAEL. Kal TO MpooTaKTiKOV TepiTOACE TepiTOAEL, Kai 
ypaderar TO To wixpov. OAM TO dvactpéhomat Kal dreurodG" Kai 
dveipoTOA® puxpov' TwAG S& TO mimpagKw peéya. Ees. Kavovicov. 
exw ovlvyia devrepa trav Baputovwv. 6 pédAdwv E~w, 7d Sevrepov Eers, 
kal ypaperar 7d géis SipOoyyov. eéis 82 ) ovvnOea 7. ddppaxov 7d 
Geparrevtixov dro Tov pepew aos yyouv Oepamciav. dapyaxov dé 7d 
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Gavacipov aro Tod hépery axos yyouv AvTHV. TeEpaitépw éeotiv ewippyya 
émitatikov. Kovis & AerroraTos xovs, puKpov, Kavos dé 6 oTpdBuros, 
péya. KeKTyMévas* Kavovicov. xtdw KTd. ovtvyia Sevtepa tov 
mepiorwpevwv. 6 wéA\Awv KTHTW axpyoTov. 46 TapaKeipevos KéxTHKa, 6 
wabytixos KEKTHMAL, 7) LETOXY O KEKTYHMEVOS, 7) GLTLATLKH TOV TAO. Tas 
KexTnévas Kal ypddetar TO KTN y, Hs awd TOD KTo KTHow peAdOvTOs. 
Kextiopevas O€ & Kai ylverac aro Tov Ktilw. pvonpa eaTe yévous 
ovderépov Kai ypdderar TO hu Yirdv diw yap Kal dors Kai dvod xal 
mephvonpevos aoKkos kai dvonua 7H Erapais Kai dAdaloveia Ydov’ poin€ 
dé dvoma Sévdpov Kai eldos dpvéov kai howioow 7d Bartw Kai horvikodv 
TO xp@ua TO KoKkwwov Suh, 6 Kai i. 


Some other examples :— 


p. 226. Neavioxov évaBpvomévov év Oedtpw Kai A€yovros St Todds 
eiui mwodAois Gutdyoas codois, etre tTis* Kaya ToAAO’s TAOVGIOLS GAG 
wAovavos ovK éyevounv. 

p. 228. Dirdcodos Exwv dvo0 pabyras Eva pev avy giAcmovov 4e. 
Erepov O€ eduy apyov dé, drdAAvoGe elev duddrepor’ Ott ov pev OedAwv 
ov dvvy’ ov dé Suvdpevos ov GéActs. 

p- 243. [pddere & xaddioro waides Kai dywvierOe eri TO epi 
Aoyous idiew, eirep aipetabe TodrGv exaivwy TvxElv Kal Pypiopav Kal 
evpnuropor. 

Pp. 247. “Avaxapors dvedifdpnevos bro tivos “Artixod dre SxvOys 
2 » — 2» ‘ ‘ e \ ‘ ‘ a ’ 
éotiv, py’ GAA enoi mev 7) WaTpis Oveidos, ov dé THs TaTpidos. 

p. 248. 6 abros “Avaxapors épy xpeirrov eva didov éxew moddod 
» *” ‘ ‘ < , 
agiov 7} woAAOUs pndevos asious. 

P. 255. Swxparys epwryGeis dra woiav dutiav tovs dAAovs diddoKets 
A€yerv, adros owas, Epy* Kai yap 7 akdvn arn pev ov Téuver’ Ta Se 
Eidyn df€a mrovec. 

p- 268. Anpoobevyns 6 pyrwp Geardmevos Tiva expepopevov dirdp- 
yupov edn’ ovros Biov dBiwrov Buioas ér€épors Biov Katéeuper. 

p. 274. ‘O KAcitapyxos éfy worep id rod iod tov aidnpov, ovTw 
Tovs Uovepois td rod idiov nOovs KatecOierPar. (Ascribed to 
Antisthenes, Diog. La. vi. 1.) 

p. 296. Ei trav Adywv iwepov Exes & wai tHv dpyiav Kai TH 
pabupiav moppw Siwkov oiv macy Suvaper Kat ioyve wai éwe(Eer kal 
érecywAy Kai tpobupia trav Adywv davtéxou iva Tas aikioers Kai Tas 


areas kai Tovs HwAwTas expvyys. 





p- 
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’ > ‘ ‘ , > , > > a ‘ a 9 
p- 299. “Exes idod Kai rpirnv drdémetpav map émov Kal orevoov Wa 
: - e a , 
deiEns wavrov einjKoov Tais éuais rapaweceot’ Kai Tov dv cor broriHenac 
: ‘ , > o . a 2 8 , ‘ X93 , 
dxpoarnv cuverwtatov’ otTw yap dv éué cadndvvys Kai cavtov dwadAagys 
Aowdopyo par Kal dvediopav Kai To peilov ciety aixiopov. 

P- 302. ds Couey & wat ALOos dwdxpotos Kai oxAypos Ge TponveyKe 
kal wérpa Gpeia 7 mpoBAns Oardaawos eSéhvoev 7H Spits éBAdotycE 
, ‘ o > , ‘ > 4, , e ‘ > ‘ 
rolev yap ovtws dvataOynros Kai HAs Tuyxdvers’ pavis évdeAexys 
kotAaiver rérpav, cov dé Tov Aoyiopov ovdev dvinar Ta Tocadra didac- 

, ‘ A ‘4 ‘ ‘ , , ‘ ‘ ‘ “~ 
kata Peds TO Aorrov tHv ov iow Tpéor Kal Mpos TO KpELTTOV 
4 ‘ , 
éfapeiivor TOUS Tpdrovs. 

p- 309. Acipo girovpevov por mardiov Seigov taviv éav Tas éuas 
rapawvérets Kai cupBovdrds Kai troOyKas évTds TOD God voos Onoavpilers 
‘ “~ > , , a ¢ cal 
kal €i TOV éxdidonévww wor Kad’ Exadornv Aoyov ToLets. OVTW yap TOAAaY 


pacriywv reipay éexpvyns. 


J. G. SMYLY. 


NOTES ON IRISH PLACE-NAMES.* 


Braichleasan Brighde.—Braichleasan Brigde is men- 
tioned in some MSS. of the Triads as one of “ the three 
wells of Ireland” (Todd Lect., XIII, 6, $57). The name 
still survives, though sadly corrupted, in the townland of 
Brallistown, in the parish of Kildare. In FE the name 
is spelled Bralissan, Bralyssan, and Bralessan, forms which 
approximate closely enough to the Irish original. Braich- 
leasdn seems to be connected with Mid. Ir. braichles, “a 
mash.” 

Clochan Chinn Chait.—In the tale of the Giolla 
Deacair Fionn and his companions pursue the Giolla to 
Corca Dhuibhne, where they set sail from Clochén Chinn 
Chait (ed. Hogan and Lloyd, p. 23; Silva Gadelica, I, 
264, 275). O’Grady leaves the place unidentified; Lloyd 
mistakenly equates it with Cloghane, near Brandon Bay. 
The place alluded to in our text is another townland called 
Cloghane (Clochdn) overlooking the village and harbour 
of Ventry. The older and fuller name, Clochén Chinn 
Chait, is well remembered in the locality, or at least it was 
so twenty or more years ago when | first noted it. 

Belach (Da) Liac.—In the Dindshenchas of Loch 
Ri, and also in the tale “ Aided Echach meic Maireda,” 


1The following abbreviations require explanation: —AU = Annals of 
Ulster; FE = Fiants of Elizabeth; FF = Foras Feasa ar Sirinn; 
FM = Annals of the Four Masters; ITS = Irish Texts Society; 
JR = Calendar of Justiciary Rolls; JRSAI = Journal of the Royal 
Soc. of Antiquaries of Ireland; MD = Metrical Dindshenchas (ed. 
Gwynn); Onom. = Onomasticon Goedelicum (Hogan); Rep. D.K. = Report 
of Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland; RPC = Rotulus 
Pipae Clonensis (ed. R. Caulfield, 1859); Tax. = Papal Taxation of 
1302-6, in Cal. of Documents relating to Ireland, 1302-1307. 
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there is mention of a place, situated on or close to Lough 
Ree, called Belach Liac (MD, III, 450) or Belach Da 
Liac (LU, 2936; RC, XV, 481). I think we need not 
hesitate to place this Belach in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Ath Liac, ie. Ballyleague, at the northern end of 
Lough Ree. The ford which gave its name to the place, 
and which is now crossed by Lanesborough Bridge, must 
have been one of the principal means of communication 
between Cruachain and Meath in ancient times. 4 th Liac 
(sometimes called Ath Liac na Sinna, to distinguish it 
from its namesake, Athleague on the Suck) became in later 
Irish Béal Atha Liag (O’Donovan in FM, III, 200 n., 
310 n.; and cf. “Stair Eamuinn Ui Chleéire,” 1. 243), 
whence the present English name Ballyleague (earlier 
Bealaleege, etc., e.g. FE 1454). 

Uidhne.—Hogan, Onom., gives Ethne as the Irish 
name of the river Inny in South Kerry, for no better 
reason than that the other Inny which flows from Lough 
Sheelin to Lough Ree is in Irish Ethne. As a matter of 
fact the Irish name of the Kerry river is Uidhne or 
Uighne, now pronounced Uine (@:%'a) hence spelled 
Aoie in ITS, III, 2 ed., 188. It is mentioned in a poem 
in “ Caithréim Ceallachain Caisil” (ed. Bugge, p. 35): 
6 Uighne go Din Eocarmhaighe (leg. Eochair, as the 
metre requires), i.e. from the Inny to Bruree. Uvdhiie 
(gen.; riming with cuimhne) is mentioned also in two 
poems by Gofraidh Fionn 0 Dalaigh (ed. Rev. L. 
McKenna, “Irish Monthly,” 1919, pp. 224, 225, 341). 
One of these is addressed to Domhnall Og Mac Carthaigh, 
who, the poet tells us, was born and reared near Lough 
Currane, in South Kerry; the other is in praise of a 
daughter of the same Domhnall. 

Virginia, co. Cavan,—lIn his Post-sheanchas Lloyd 
gives Achadh Lir as a restoration of the Irish name of 
Virginia, co. Cavan. In Irisl. na Gaedhilge, XIX, p. 175, 
the late Canon Carrigan quoted from a deposition of 1643 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XXIII. 
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(printed in Miss Hickson’s “ Ireland in the Seventeenth 
Century”) a statement that “the ancient name of 
Virginia” was “ Aghanure”’; but Lloyd argued that this 
form “was evidently due to defective recollection.” <A 
grant to one John Ridgeway in 1610 of Aghaler, co. Cavan, 
and other lands solves the question finally. ‘‘ The grantee 
is bound to plant and settle upon the poll of Aghanure, 
parcel of the two polls of Aghaler, within four years, 
20 persons, English or Scots, chiefly artificers, to be bur- 
gesses of the town to be built there, and called Virginia, 
and within the said time to be incorporated and made 
a body politic” (Cal. Patent Rolls James 1, p. 236). 
““Aghanure” probably represents an Irish *Achadh an 


Iubhair; but whether the last syllable of ‘“ Aghaler” 
represents Lir is very doubtful, for the English spellings 
of the name generally have -le-, not -li-.? 

Cul Emne. Belach Atha.—These names, hitherto 
unidentified, are still preserved as Cooliney and Ballyhay, 


respectively, each of which is the name of a parish and 
townland to the south of Charleville, co. Cork. About 
the year 845 a force of Norsemen landed in Ciarraige 
Luachra, and plundered the country as far as Cull Iti 
(Killeedy, south of Newcastle, co. Limerick) and Cuil 
(acc.) Emni (Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, p. 14).° In 
1176 a force of Anglo-Normans, with some Irish allies, 
went o Ath Cliath gu Lumnech 7 assin i Muscragi Edda 
[= Aeda] go ro arcsedar Belach Atha 7 Cuil Emni (Ann. 
Innisfallen, 39a 1-4). Cul Emne is also mentioned in 
“Forbais Droma Damgaire,” where it is said to have got 
its name from Eimhne, daughter of Aengus Tirech (Cul 
Emhne, RC, XLII, 72). In 1302-6 one finds the spell- 
ings Colonene and Culenene (Tax., 277; 314, as corrected), 


* The only instance of -li- I have observed is ‘‘ Agholir’’ (in addition 
to ‘‘Aghelerre,’’ ‘‘Oghelerre’’) in the Fiants of Elizabeth. 

%In the LL text the scribe, by a slip of the pen, has written Cill 
Eimni (ib., 227). 
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where the first m should have been read as u(=v). In RPC 
the name is spelled Coulheneny and Coulleneny, where v 
has been similarly misread. The modern (Munster) pro- 
nunciation of e(1)mh as a diphthongal e7 is already in- 
dicated in the spelling Cowleyny, 1615 (Arch. Hib., II, 
201). Of early spellings of Ballyhay the following will 
serve as examples: Balathath, 1272 (26th Rep. D.K., 23), 
Balachath, etc., 1307 (JR), Balaghath (RPC), Ballyha, 
1587 (FE, 5066), Ballihahie, 1615 (Arch. Hib., II, 201).* 

Port Tri Namhad.—Portrinard, a little to the north- 
west of Abbeyfeale, co. Limerick, represents an Irish Port 
Tri Namhad, which is found in a note written by Eoghan 
6 Caoimh in 1684 in 23 M 26, p. 217.5 In the Desmond 
Survey’ reference is made to the late religious house or 
cell of ne-Felagh (i.e. Abbeyfeale), “near the Castle 
called Portrinawed, alias the fort of the three enemies.” 
In 1572 it is called “the Fort of Three Enemies ” (Carew 
Calendar, I, 415). In 1580 Pelham writes: ‘“ We en- 
camped one night in Dowan [Duagh] by the river of 
Viall [Feale], near a place of the Earl’s called Fort 
Renard” (ib., Il, 236). In 1591 it is called Portrynard 
(FE, 5586). The place is situated on the confines of 
what was the Earl of Desmond’s territory, and close to 
the territories of O’Connor Kerry (Iraghticonnor) and 
Fitzmaurice (Clanmaurice); and this fact may have sug- 
gested the name “fort” (or perhaps “meeting-place”?) “of 
three enemies.” * 


* Joyce (Irish Names of Places, 11, 153) implies that Ballyhay repre- 
sents an Irish Baile Ui Aodha, and he gives the Irish form of Cooliney 
as Ciilinidhe (ib., 111, 245)! These are typical examples of the guess- 
work in which he did not seruple to indulge. 

*The note is printed in Gadelica, I, p. 2, where, however, the name 
is misread as port na mddh (? Mdighe). 

*T quote from a privately printed translation of the portion relating 
to Kerry, made by W. M. Hennessy. 

"Not ‘‘fort of the three heights,’’ as Westropp, misled by the 
anglicized forms, interpreted it (Proc. R.I.A., xxvi, C, 237). Compare 
the place-name Port na dTri Ndémhad in Donegal, as to which see 
Onom., s.v. 


Q2 
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Bra Thuinne.—In O’Brien’s Dict., p. 65, mention is 
made of “ Brii-thoinne, the low marshy part of Orrery in 
the county of Cork.” O’Brien, who misinterprets bri as 
meaning “a country,” is not quite accurate here, for the 
name refers not to the marshy district in question, but to 
a district on the border (bri) of the marsh (tonn), 
Brit Thuinne is, in fact, the Irish name of Churchtown, a 
village some miles to the north-west of Buttevant. In 
Churchtown are “the ruins of the old church, called 
Bruhenny,” says Smith (Hist. of Cork, ed. 1893, I, 289). 
The parish of Churchtown was formerly known as 
“Bruhenny alias Ballintemple” (Jour. Cork Hist. and 
Arch. Soc., XVIII, Suppl., p. 180); from the latter name 
(Ir. Baile an Teampaill) the name Churchtown was derived 
by translation. A considerable district in the vicinity, in- 
cluding the townland of Annagh (Ir. Zanach, “ marsh”), 
was, as Smith says, “‘a deep and dangerous morass,” until 
it was reclaimed in the eighteenth century. Early English 
spellings Of the name are: Brutoygne,® 1302 and 1305 
(38th Rep. D.K., pp. 66, 104), Brutuny and Brutonne,‘ 
1302-6 (Tax., pp. 277, as corrected; 314), Brochoyn 
(RPC, 14, 25), Brohunny, 1577 (FE, 3079), Broheny, 
1582 (ib., 3974), Bruehenny, 1615 (Arch. Hib., II, 203). 
In a poem by Sean Clarach Mac Donaill, preserved in 
23 1 26, p. 133, the name is spelled Bruthoine and 
Bruthoinne in the MS.; the metre shows that the w is long. 
In editing the poem Dinneen wantonly alters this to Brugh 
Theineadh (!), and this fantastic form has been adopted 
by Lloyd in his Post-sheanchas as the Irish name of 
Churchtown. 

Tonn Chlidna. Dun Téite.—O’Donovan (FM, V, 
1598 n.) locates Tonn Chlidna in the harbour of Glandore, 
co. Cork, on the authority of a correspondent, James 


’These forms represent an earlier Irish form Bré Tuinne (with 
unlenited T-). 
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O’Donovan, then residing in England. On the other hand, 
O’Curry says that “it is believed to be in the bay of 
Cloghnakilty,” co. Cork (Cath Muighe Léana, 95 n.; and 
cf. his MS. Materials, 306). In general, apart from 
O’Curry, writers seem to have accepted without question 
O’Donovan’s identification. But a poem in “ Acallam na 
Senorach ” and the Dindshenchas points clearly to Tonn 
Chlidna being at or near Galley Head (which is about 
half-way between Glandore Harbour and Clonakilty Bay). 
Clidna is said to have been drowned in Trdig Théite (Ac. 
Sen., 3822). The poem tells us that Tonn Chlidna had, 
previous to Clidna’s drowning, been known as Tonn Diiine 
Téite (Ac. Sen., 3843 = MD, III, 206); although another 
passage seems to imply that Tonn Chlidna and Tonn Téite 
were distinct, but adjacent (Ac. Sen., 3729, and cf. MD, 
Ill, 208). Dn Téite would in later spelling be Din 
dTéide, or, with stereotyped eclipsis, Duin Déide (as in 
Misc. Celtic Soc., 52; ITS, XIII, 250). In English it is 
Dundeady, the name of the townland (and “island”) of 
which Galley Head is the most southerly part. 

Ath Senaig.—In the year 738 a battle was fought at 
a place called Ath Senaig between Aed mac Colgan, king 
of Leinster, and Aed Allan, king of Tara, the Leinster- 
men being defeated and their king slain. Editors and 
others, beginning with O’Donovan (FM, I, 332), have 
identified this Ath Senaig with Ballyshannon, to the south- 
west of Kilcullen, co. Kildare. But this identification has as 
its only basis a very dangerous piece of reasoning; because 
Ath Senaig in co. Donegal is now called Ballyshannon in 
English, it is assumed that Ath Senaig in Leinster must 
be the place now called Ballyshannon in co. Kildare. As 
a matter of fact, the earlier forms of the Kildare Bally- 
shannon show that it has never had any connection with 


° The battle is also known as cath Uchbad (e.g. Trip. Life, 518, 538), 
which MacNeill interprets as ‘‘battle of Groans’’ (Arch. Hib., 11, 66). 
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Ath Senaig. It is Balisouenan in 1299 (JR), Balytho- 
senan (leg. Balysothenan), 1302-6 (Tax., 248), Baly- 
sothenan, 1307 (JR), Balisothenan, 1316 (39th Rep. D.K., 
67), Ballesonane (and -an), 1549 (Fiants Edw. VI, 233), 
In the Fiants of Elizabeth it is Ballysonan and the like, 
always with -son-. It is still Ballisonan (or Bellisonan) 
in 1650, when the castle there was surrendered to Crom- 
wellian forces (JRSAI, 1856-7, 113 ff.). The Irish form 
of the name is not attested, but it was doubtless something 
like Baile *Sodhonndin. 

Raith Arda Suird. Raith Shiobhaird.—Rdith Arda 
(or Airde) Suird, said in Lebor Gabala to have been 
erected by one of Eber’s captains, was rather recklessly 
identified by O’Donovan (FM, I, 27 n.) with “ Rath- 
-tSiuird,” near Limerick city, by which he means the town- 
land called Rathurd in English. In Leabhar na gCeart 
(p. 94n.) he identified Raith Arda, one of the fortresses 
of the king of Cashel, with the same place, which he here 
calls “ Rath-Suird.” 

In reality Rathurd means “ Siward’s rath,” Ir. Raith 
S(h)iobhaird, and is quite unconnected with the foregoing 
names. In documents of 1253 and 1418 it appears as 
Rathsyward, which later, when the S- came to be lenited 
in Irish, became Rathwerde, and finally Rathurd.*® Com- 
pare Rdith Sioghbhard quoted in Onom. from H. 2. 12. 
O’Donovan gives the Irish form of the name as Rdth 
t-Sitird (Suppt. to O’Reilly, p. 688); but the prefixed ¢- 
cannot be genuine. Rdith Shiobhaird might be expected 
to develop in Irish into rah h(1)uird. 

The name Siward (Siobhard) is a relic of the Norse 
occupation of Limerick city." “The first provost of the 
city [of Limerick] under its new charter was Syward, 
presumably an Ostman,” writes Orpen (Ireland under the 






See Westropp, Proc. R.I.A., xxv, C, p. 366. 
"For such Hiberno-Norse names see Curtis, Hist. of Mediaeval 
Ireland, 200 n. 
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Normans, II, 158). It is also found, again much dis- 
guised, in another co. Limerick place-name, Howardstown, 
in the parish of Bruree, which is spelled Balysyward in 
1295 (JR), and Balisiward in 1297 (ib.) and 1302-6 
(Tax., 291), ie. Baile S(h)iobhaird.” 

Frigrinn. Cnoc Firinne.—In “ Three Fragments of 
Irish Annals” mention is made of Cenn-faelad, king of 
Ui Conaill (ri Hua Conaill, p. 210), ie. of the western 
half of co. Limerick. Later on in the same text this king 
is referred to as Cenn-faelad from Frigrinn (Cennfaoladh 
a Frigrinn, p. 216). O’Donovan in a note infers that 
Frigrinn ‘“‘was the name of the chief seat of the Ui- 
Conaill-Gabhra”’; but this is going somewhat further than 
the evidence warrants. From the examples quoted below 
we see that Frigrinn or Fridgrinn (dat.; possibly from a 
nom. in -riu**) was the name of a district in co. Limerick, 
and included Caherass, near Croom, and Knockfeerina, to 
the east of Ballingarry. 

The first r of Fri(d)grinn was liable to be dropped by 
haplology. In a list of places in the south of Ireland we 
find Fidgrinn (dat.) joined with Finniu™ and with Clut 
(leg. Clin), Eriu, IV, 163. So we find Es Fidgrinde 
(RC, XXIII, 328) as an alias for Ess Mdige, the place 
where Finn slew Ferches (cf. Fianaigecht, 38), i.e. the 
falls of Caherass on the Maigue. Donn Fritgrini (leg. 
Fridgrinne) is named in a list of princes of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann, Cath Finntraga, 262; later he was known as 
Donn Firinne, and was associated with Cnoc Firinne,” 
ie. Knockfeerina. In Cnoc Firinne’’ itself the second 
word is merely a regular phonetic development of an earlier 

“See further Westropp, op. cit., 431-2, where O’Donovan’s mistake 
regarding the Irish name of Howardstown is pointed out. 

Compare Ailech Frigrenn (= Ailech, co. Derry), which, if we may 
trust the Dindshenchas, was so called from a man named Frigriu. 

™ Possibly the same as Finninne of Onom. 


% Aindrias Mac Cruitin refers to him as Donn Chnwic Firinn. 
* This spelling is some centuries old. Cf. 6 Bruadair, 1, 162. 
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Fi(dh)ghrinne; but it was inevitable that the name should 
be popularly interpreted as “hill of truth,” and the local 
people fancifully explained that the name was given to the 
hill because its appearance enabled “ truthful predictions ” 
to be made about the weather.’ 

Balla.—In the Irish life of St. Mochua of Balla, 
co. Mayo, it is told how the saint, on leaving St. Comgall 
of Bangor, took with him a well or spring (topur) which, 
accompanying him as a watery cloud (mnéll uiscidi), guided 
him to the place in which he was to found a church. 
When Mochua arrived at Ros nDairbrech in the present 
co. Mayo, the well descended to the earth. One of his 
companions on seeing the well said: Atd topur ballaluinn 
tisana, “there is a lovely(-limbed) well below”; hence, 
we are told, the place was ever afterwards called Balla. 
(Cf. Lives of Saints from Book of Lismore, pp. 139-141.) 
Another explanation of the name is given in O’Davoren’s 
Glossary (§ 259), and also in a note in the Martyrology 
of Oengus (H.B.S., p. 102). I translate the former: 
“ Balla, quasi bulla, i.e. it was as a bubble or a cloud of 
water it (the well) was brought from Bangor to Balla, in 
the district of Carra.” Neither of these etymologies can, 
of course, be taken seriously. 

The oldest form of Balla was *Balne; of which the gen. 
is Balni in AU, s. aa. 603, 779, Balini in Mart. Tallaght 
(H.B.S.), p. 28, and Balnai in Cain Adamnain, p. 16. We 
are, I think, safe in regarding it as a borrowing of Lat, 
balneum, “a bath.” ** The old attempts to explain the 
name by connecting it with balldlainn or bulla must have 
been invented after the change of /n to Jl in Irish, i.e. after 


* Cf. Joyce, Irish Names of Places, 1, 381; Westropp, Proc. R.1.A,, 
XxxIv, C, p. 165. 


** Another instance of a Latin word giving rise to a solitary Irish 
place-name is Sobaltair (Soppaltair in Trip. Life, 250), in English 
‘*Subulter,’’ a townland and parish in North Cork, from Lat. sepwltura 
(cf. Sanas Cormaic, § 1166). 
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Balne, Balna, had become Balla.” But it is significant 
that both explanations presuppose that the place-name was 
closely connected with Mochua’s miraculous well; evidently 
the tradition had persisted that Balla derived its name from 
the well. 

It is worth noting that Fobhar, Fore, co. Westmeath, 
associated with St. Féichin, has much the same meaning 
as Balla. Fofor (leg. fobhor) is explained in one of the 
metrical glossaries as meaning tobar trén (Trans. Philol. 
Soc., 1891-3, 29); it corresponds to Welsh gofer, “ the 
overflow of a well, a rill.’ The Life of St. Mochua repre- 
sents Mochua as visiting Fore, where Féichin had built 
a mill; the two saints and their attendant clerics cast their 
croziers into Lough Lene, and Mochua’s crozier bored a 
passage through the hill which enabled the waters of the 
lake to reach the mill (Lismore Lives, 4679 ff.).”° 

Belach Achaille.—This Tipperary place-name is 
mentioned in a couple of Irish texts. In 964 the 
Eéganacht and Muscraigi, from Din na Sciath (Don- 
askeagh, N.E. of Tipperary town) to Belach Accaiilt, 
joined the invading Dal Cais against the Norse (Cog. 
Gaedhel re Gallaibh, 70). On one of his raids into 
co. Tipperary Toirdhealbhach 0 Briain (+ 1306) burned 
Belach Achaille (ITS, XXVI, pp. 26, 33).” Todd, on the 
authority of O’Donovan, identified Belach Accailli with 
Belach Eéchaille, “the road from Lismore to Youghal.” 
In reality the place referred to is-that now known as 

“In the same way muinlethan, ‘‘broad-necked,’’ epithet of a 
legendary Munster king, Fiachu, became regularly muillethan (cf. Meyer, 
ZCP, vitt, 309, n. 4), which was understood to mean ‘‘broad-crowned,”’ 
and so a piece of folklore was invented in connection with Fiachu’s 
birth in order to account for the epithet in its altered form. 

“In the Life of Féichin (RC, x11) a similar miracle is performed; 
but here Mochua is not mentioned, and it is Féichin’s crozier that 
does the work. 

* With the double forms Belach Achaille, B. Accaille, compare the 


doublets Achall (gen. Aichle) and Acall (gen. Aicle), the old name of a 
hill at Screen, co. Meath. 
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Ballycahill, a townland and parish a few miles to the west 
of Thurles. From the Justiciary Rolls we learn that in 
1297 the church of Balihaghyl (= Ballycahill) was worth 
only four marks a year, though formerly it had been 
worth eight marks; the depreciation may well have been 
due to the havoc caused by O’Brien’s raid. Other English 
spellings of the name are: Balauchhathill, 1298 (38th 
Rep. D.K., 39), Bellachhakil, 1302-6 (Tax., 283), Baly- 
haghel, 1305 (JR), Belahaghill, 1563 (FE, 563), Bealla- 
cahill, 1654 (Civil Survey, co. Tipp., I, 62). The last of 
these forms suggests that Belach Achaille, of which the 
second part had become unintelligible, was re-formed as 
Béal A(tha) Chathail by folk-etymology, and this assump- 
tion is borne out by the local Irish form recorded by John 
O’Donovan. “The name of this parish,” he writes 
(Tipperary O.S. Letters, III, 279), “is in Irish Béal Atha 
Chathail, which signifies os vadi Cathaldi. It is strange, 
however, that there is no stream now flowing through the 
townland So called, and from this one would feel inclined 
to be of opinion that Baile Ui Chathail, i.e. the townland 
of O’Cahill, is the true name.” But, as we have seen, 
Chathail is as much an innovation in the name as Béal 
A tha.” 

There are two other places now called Ballycahill in 
co. Tipperary, one in the parish of Templemore, and 
another close to Nenagh. The former of these unques- 
tionably represents an Irish Baile Ui Chathail, for 
6 Cathail was chief of Corca Teine (Top. Poems, p. 134), 
i.e. the district around Templemore, and in the Civil Survey 
of 1654 (1, 62) this Ballycahill is owned, “by descent from 
their ancestors,” by men of the surname O’Cahill. 

Inis Cuirendraige.—In the Annals we read _ that 
Dungal, son of Selbach (of the Cenél Loairn), plundered 


*In his Post-sheanchas Lloyd erroneously gives Baile Chathail as 
the Irish form of the name, but marks it as conjectural. 
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Tory Island and Inis Cuirennrige in 733 (RC, XVII, 236; 
AU, s.a. 732).* In the Life of St. Fintan, alias Munnu, 
we read that the saint, after leaving Iona for Ireland, 
venit ad insulam Cuirinrigi (corrected from Cuirmrigi) et 
constituit ibi locum qui dicitur Ath Cain, id est Vadum 
lene.** In “Oided Mac nUisnig” Deirdre, after return- 
ing to Ireland, proposes to retire to Inis Cuilenndraige, 
“between Ireland and Scotland,” until Fergus has con- 
sumed the feast prepared by Borrach.”* Here we evidently 
have to do with the same island, with the first r dissimilated 
to /, as also in the two following examples. At one period 
the island had a ruler of its own, for we learn that in 
803 Artgal mac Cathusaig, rex insolae Culenrigi, de genere 
Eugain, was slain (AU). In one of the two poems in 
Leabhar na gCeart dealing with the dues and duties of 
the king of Ailech, Cuileandraige is mentioned as one of 
the tributary states,** whence, if the quatrain referring to 
it is genuine, we may infer that it had ceased to be ruled 


by a king de genere Eugain. From the foregoing examples 
it is clear that Jnis Cuirennrige (or Inis Cuilennrige) must 
have been either Rathlin Island (Rechru) or else Inish- 
trahull off the coast of north-east Donegal.” It may, 
perhaps, be objected that small islands such as_ these 


*%In AU, according to Hennessy, the original hand in H. 1. 8 wrote 
cuiren rigi, which was corrected to culren rigi or cwilen rigi. (Other 
examples of Cwil- for Cuwir- in this name are given infra.) 

* Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae ex Codice Salmanticensi, col. 493. The 
same island is called insula Cuinrigi, ibid., col. 396. 

* Stokes reads Inis Cwilenndi (Ir. Texte, 11, pt. 2, p. 130); whereas 
Cameron reads Inis Cuilenn Cr., and adds in a note: ‘‘r in MS. has a 
stroke above it, denoting contraction’’ (Reliquiae Celticae, 11, 468). 
Another MS. (Edinb. Lv1) reads Inis Cuilinn (Stokes) or Inis Cuillinn 
(Rel. Celt., 11, 434). 

*Leabhar na gCeart, ed. O’Donovan, 118 (Cuwileandraidhi), 120 
(Cuileandraiah). 

** Reeves (Life of St. Columba, 384n.) says that ‘‘it is, probably, 
the island called Inch, off Inishowen’’; here by ‘‘Inch’’ he seems to 
mean the island generally known as Inishtrahull. 
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would be incapable of paying the tribute demanded of 
Cuileandraige in Leabhar na gCeart; but such an objection 
would impliedly attribute to the figures of these tributes an 
historical value to which, in my opinion, they are not 
entitled.”* 

Loch Cenn.—This lake is several times mentioned in 
early records, but has hitherto remained unidentified. 
O’Donovan equated it with Lough Kineel in co. Long- 
ford**—a most unfortunate guess. Todd declared it to 
be “a lake near Knock-any, co. of Limerick, now dry.” ”° 
Hennessy, probably following Todd, says that it was “a 
lake which formerly existed to the north of Knockany.”™ 
J. F. Lynch, accepting Hennessy’s view, sought to cor- 
roborate it by “local information.” * Hogan, Onom., 
suggests queryingly Loughkeen in Lower Ormond, or 
Lough Kent in the parish of Knockgraffon. But he ought 
to have remembered that Loughkeen has nothing to do 
with loch, but represents an Irish Baile Achaidh Chaoin 


(FM). His alternative conjecture, Lough Kent, is right, 
as I propose to show. Lough Kent is the name of the 
townland in which the small village of New Inn is situated, 
about half-way between the towns of Caher and Cashel. 

Several authorities tell us that Loch Cenn, “ lake of 
heads,” got its name from the heads of the vanquished 
thrown into it after a battle, fought ca. 573, in which 


** Moreover the possibilities of interpolation and corruption have to 
be borne in mind. I cannot agree with MacNeill’s suggestion (Celtic 
Ireland, 89) that Cuwileandraige in Leabhar na gCeart is another name 
for Cairbre in North Sligo. His argument that the author proceeded 
strictly desel when enumerating the different states loses its weight when 
we compare some of the other poems in this text. Pokorny’s belief, 
borrowed from Hogan, that Inis Cuirennrige is in co. Wexford (ZCP, 
XI, 173) is quite erroneous, and his attempt to connect the name of the 
island with Ptolemy’s Coriondi falls to the ground. Cf. also M. 6 Briain, 
ZCP, xv, 229 f. * Three Fragments, 142n.; FM, 1, 487 n. 

* Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, p. clx, n. 

** Chronicum Scotorum, p. 392. 

* [risleabhar na Gaedhilge, x1, 14. 
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Cairbre Crom, king of Cashel, defeated Colman Bec, of 
the Ui Néill; previously the lake had been known as Loch 
Silenn.. From a number of texts we learn that Loch 
Cenn was in Mag Femin, the plain extending from Cashel 
southwards to the Suir.“* Hence we can at once rule out 
all the above-mentioned suggestions as to its location, 
except Lough Kent. From Leabhar na gCeart (p. 92) we 
learn that Loch Cenn was one of the forts of the King 
of Cashel. A note added in the margin of the MS. of 
Chronicum Scotorum tells us that Gorman mac Lonain, a 
ridamna of Cashel, was slain by the Norsemen in Loch 
Cenn in 856; owing to the freezing of the lake the Norse- 
men were able to storm the island fortress, and slew 
Gorman with 120 (or 130) of his people (cf. FM, s. a. 853; 
Three Fragments, p. 142). The list of strong places 
fortified by Brian Boraime includes inis Locha Cend 
(Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, 140).*° After this we find 
no further reference to the lake in Irish documents. 


Turning to English records we find the name spelled 
Loghken in various documents of the years 1305-7 (JR, 
72, 272, 307, 331, 334).°° It is Loghekean in 1550 
(Fiants Edw. VI, 625), Loghkean in 1573 (FE, 2308), 
and Lough Cane in 1601 (ib., 6538). I find for the first 


% Cath Femin in quo Colman Bec mac Diarmata a Muminensibus 
interfectus est. Inde est Cennach 7 Loch Cend hi Maig Femin, de 
capitibus eorum qui in bello occissi sunt ... Loch Silend ainm ind 
locha sein ar thus—Ann. Innisfallen, fo. 10d. Cf. the Dindshenchas 
account of the battle, which seems based on some such record as that 
which I have just quoted from, but erroneously gives the name of 
Cairbre’s opponent as Colmén Mor (MD, Iv, 258; RC, xvi, 164), and 
also the account in the Life of Finnchua (Lismore Lives, 3205 ff.). 
See further Gwynn’s discussion of this question, MD, Iv, 444. 

* Ann. Innisf. (see last note); Anecdota, 111, 60; MD, 111, 204, Iv, 
258; LL, 274b-275a (= Proc. R.I.A., xxx, C, 264). 

*In Keating’s version of this list the name is corruptly given as 
Inis Locha Cé (FF, 11, 1. 4121). 

% Some of these refer to a suit by John de Loghken (otherwise John 
le Blount of Loghken) concerning pasture in ‘‘Cadeleston,’’ i.e. the 
present Caddelstown, adjoining Lough Kent. 
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time the modern -t added to the name in 1585, viz. Lough- 
kant (FE, 4609); so also Loghkeant in 1602 (1b., 6583) 
and Loghkente in 1603 (1b., 6765). The reason for this 
addition becomes clear when we find that people of the 
name of Kent were hereditary proprietors in the neigh- 
bourhood (Civil Survey, Co. Tipperary, I, 233 f.). The 
original lake has long since been drained. The exploration 
of its site, and especially of the island-fortress of the 
kings of Cashel, is a work which may be commended to 
archzologists. 

Findubair. Cloendubair.— The name Findubair, 
later Finnabair, now Fionniir (anglicized Fennor, Finner, 
Finnure, etc.), is of frequent occurrence in Irish topo- 
graphy. Hogan, Onom., gives references to about twenty 
places of the name. In AU, vol. I, the name appears as: 
nom, Finnabair, s. a. 938; dat. Finnabhair, 1009; gen. 
Findubrach, 808, 823, 828, Finndubrach, 837, 844, 906, 
Finnubrach, 718, 798, Finnubhrach, 833. In the Book of 
Armagh (fo. 8 b 1) the gen. is Findubrec[h]. The 
retention of the middle syllable suggests that we have to 
do with a compound, the first element of which is obviously 
the adj. find, finn, “ fair, white.” The second component 
is pretty certainly connected with Celt. dubron (Ir. dobhar, 
W. dwfr, dwr), “water.” The gen. in -ch suggests that 
Findubair stands for *Vindo-dubrix; but it seems more 
likely that, as in a number of other words,” the -k 
declension is a later analogous development, so that 
Findubair in that case might represent a Celtic *Vindo- 
dubris, meaning “‘a place on (or near) white water.” 

Another example of -dubair, this time compounded 
with cloen,** is seen in Cloendabair, LL, 134b44.* In 

* Including the homonym Finnabair as a feminine personal name 
(= W. Gwenhwyfar); see Pedersen, Vergl. Gramm., 1, 98 f. 


* For cloen, claen, in conjunction with a word denoting water, and 
probably meaning ‘‘turning to one side, crooked,’’ ef. the common 
place-names Claen-ghlais, Claen-loch. 


* This occurs in Mael-mura’s historical poem, Canam bunadas na 
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a Papal document of 1199*° this is spelled Claennabur. In 
1302-6 it appears as “Clenowyr” (Tax., p. 276, as 
corrected). In the tract on the territory of Fermoy the 
spelling is Claeniir (Eriu, X, 176), which shows that the 
form of the name became affected by popular etymology, 
as if it were made up of claen and the word zir, “soil.” 
In English it has long been known as Clenor (already so 
spelled in RPC), the name of a parish and towaland about 
five miles to the north-east of Mallow. 

With Findubair, literally “a place by white water,” 
we may compare the related British place - names 
Gwenddwr, in Brecon, and Wendover, in Buckingham- 
shire.*” In France, too, we find a number of names which, 
I would suggest, are best explained by assuming that they 
go back to an original identical with, or closely related to, 
that of the Irish Findubair. These are now represented 
by Vendeuvre (four places so called), Vendoeuvre, Ven- 
doeuvres, and Vandoeuvre. In addition there is a place 
called Vandoeuvres in the canton of Geneva, in Switzer- 
land.** These names have hitherto proved difficult of 


nGaedel. Todd (Irish Nennius, 258) adopts the Lecan reading, Glen- 
damain, here; but the departure from the LL text was perhaps 
unnecessary, as the two places (Clenor, Glanworth) are only about eight 
miles apart. 

” Reprinted from Migne (tom. ccxIv) in the 1893 edition of Smith’s 
History of Cork, 1, 196. 

* Joyce (Irish Names of Places, 111) unblushingly gives the Irish of 
Clenor as ‘‘ Cluain-odhar, dark-grey meadow. ’’ 

*“ Wendover apparently owes its name to ‘‘its clear chalk stream’’; 
see Ekwall, English River-names, 448. Ekwall remarks that, as there is 
no evidence that the name Wendover was applied to the stream, ‘‘it is 
quite possible that the village name is to be looked upon as an adoption 
of a British place-name . .. derived from the name of the stream.’’ 
So in the Welsh Gwenddwr the fem. form of the first element (gwen, 
fem. of gwyn; cf. Pedersen, Vergl. Gramm., 11, 113 f.) suggests that 
the second element was originally, not the neuter dubron (> W. dw, 
mas¢.), but a feminine derivative of this word. 

* See the various forms enumerated in Holder, Alt-Celt. Sprachschatz, 
1, 345f. The earliest recorded spelling of any of these names is 
Vendovera, A.D. 664 (= Vendeuvre, dep. Aube). 
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explanation, and several conflicting etymologies have been 
proposed. Following D’Arbois de Jubainville,“* Holder 
assumes an original *Vindo-brigad, “ Feste des Vindos.” 
Jullian argued in favour of *Vind-obria, which he would 
explain as “eau blanche” ;*° but the existence of the 
second element is quite unproved. Grdhler follows Holder, 
but thinks that *Vindobriga is more likely to mean 
‘“ Weissenberg ” than ‘‘ Berg des Vindos.” *® Dauzat takes 
Vendeuvre, dep. Aube, as from Vindovera, which he would 
explain as “riviére blanche”; but this “véra, cours d’eau, 
d’origine inconnue,” which he postulates,*” appears to be a 


’ 


mere ghost-word. I would suggest, as a simpler explanation 
than any of those proposed, that Vendeuvre and its cog- 
nate forms go back to *Vindodubra** or *Vindodubris, 
which might readily become *Vindubr-,* either in Gaulish, 
by what Grammont calls ‘superposition syllabique,” ” 
or after being taken over into Latin, by haplology (dis- 
similation).™ 


Labrainne. Main.—According to an old tradition, 
found in Lebor Gabala, and also in the verse Dindshenchas 
of Loch Eirne, three rivers “burst forth” during the 
reign of Fiachu Labrainne, viz. (to quote them in the 
genitival forms in which they occur in the texts) Fleisce, 
Mainne (MD, III, 462) or Mane (LL, 17 b 45), and 
Labrainne. In Keating’s version the rivers (aibhne) are 


“Les premiers habitants de 1’Europe, 2 ed., 11, 264. 

* Jullian’s views are controverted by D’Arbois de Jubainville, RC, 
XXVII, 192 ff. 

‘Uber Ursprung und Bedeutung der franzésischen Ortsnamen, 1, 132.. 

“Les noms de lieux, 101, 200. 

Cf. *Dubra, Dubris, now Dover. 

Or *Vindobr-, if the original stress were on the 0; but the river- 
name Vernodubron, now Verdouble, points to the stress being on the u. 

“See his Traité de phonétique, 331ff., for examples of this 
phenomenon from many languages. 

* As when Ir. aonnuine (aon + duine) has become aenne in Munster, 
or Ir. Claoininis has been taken over into English as ‘‘Cleenish.’’ 
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called Innbhear Fleisce, Innbhear Mainge, and Innbhear 
Labhruinne (FF, Il, 126). The Fleisce, nom. Flesc, is 
the river Flesk, which enters Loch Léin near Killarney. 
The Mainne (nom. Mann?) is doubtless the Maine (in 
later Irish an Mhaing), which flows into Castlemaine 
Harbour. That the Labrainne or Labrann™ is also in 
Kerry is made clear from other contexts in which the 
name occurs, e.g. Eriu, VI, 148, where it is mentioned in 
a list of Munster places (dat. Labraind, YBL; Labraindi, 
Lism.), and Ac. Sen. 6049, where there is mention of 
Inber Labarthuinde (the spelling is due to a false 
etymology) re hEirinn aniar. In the dramatic story of 
Mongan summoning Cailte from the dead (that is to say, 
from Tech Duinn, which was located in one of the rocky 
islets to the south-west of Dursey Island), the initial stages 
of Cailte’s journey, as indicated by the rivers he has to 
cross, are first Labrinni (dat.), next Main (dat.), then 
Lemuin (the Laune) and Loch Léin (Voyage of Bran, 
I, 47; and cf. ZCP, XVIII, 416). I suggest that Labrinni 
here must mean the sea-inlet known as the Kenmare River; 
while the Main is, I think, to be identified with the Caragh 
River (and Lake), the only stream of any importance 
between the Kenmare River and the Laune.** 

From “ Cogadh Gaedel re Gallaibh” (pp. 4, 222) we 
learn that the Norsemen, on one of their first raids on 
the Irish coast, plundered Jnis Labraind (for which 


® Labrann may represent an earlier *Labarond, which would be a 
likely name for a noisy river (cf. Labara in Holder, 11, 113, and the 
suffix -dna in river-names, ib., 859). 

Meyer (Voyage of Bran, I, 50) accepts Hennessy’s conjecture that 
the Labrinni is the River Caragh, which involves leaving the Main 
unidentified. O’Donovan’s identification of the Labrainne with the 
River Cashen is rightly rejected by Meyer. But, as against Meyer, I 
am inclined to agree with O’Donovan in taking the original form of 
the nom. of the name to be Labrann; the use of Labrinni as dat. in 
this text might easily arise from the fact that the genitival form of 
the name (as in Fiachw Labrainne, Inber Labrainne) was much the 
most familiar. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXIII. R 
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Keating’* and Mac Firbis® have Jnis Labhrainne) and 
Dairinis, but they were met by the Eéganacht of Loch 
Léin, who slew some hundreds of them. The plundering 
of the island is also alluded to in a poem ascribed to 
Muiredach Albanach: Jnis Labhrainne na leag, | Ros 
Oilithre ro airgsead, | Lios Mér gan crébhadh gan crois, 
Imleach do bheith gan eaglais.°° From the fact that 
St. Mochelldc (son of Aiblén) is called “M. of Inis 
Labrainne”’ *’ we may infer that the island in question 
contained a church or monastery founded by that saint, 
and this no doubt was the objective of the Norse raiders. 
Kilmakilloge, Cill Mocheallég, on the south side of the 
Kenmare River, is called after the saint. Jnis Labrainne 
was evidently one. of the islands in the Kenmare River, 
possibly one of the group of islands (Sherky, Rossdohan, 
etc.) near Parknasilla, which face Kilmakilloge, on the 
opposite side of the river, or perhaps Dinish Island, nearer 
Kenmare, upon which, according to the maps, are the 
remains of an old church. 

Labrann, I take it, was the early name, not merely of 
the Kenmare River, but also of the River Roughty, of 
which the Kenmare River forms the estuary (inber). So 
far as I have observed, the literature, down to a few 
centuries ago, knows no other name either for the estuary 
or the river.° The valley through which the Roughty 
flows is called in Irish Glenn Ua Ruachtain (e.g. JRSAI, 
1879-82, p. 224; ITS, XXVI, 168), otherwise Gleann 


* FF, m1, 156. On the Fomorians and Norsemen, ed. Bugge, p. 1. 

8 Cf, F. vi. 2, p. 526. 

* Mucelloe mac Aiblen aird | Innsi Labrainni langairg, BB 231 b 23 
(ef. another text, Irish Texts, 111, 80). 

8% Inber Scéne, which is sometimes equated with the Kenmare River 
(first, apparently, by O’Brien in his Dictionary, 1768, p. 299), is a 
manufactured name, with no definite geographical location, as MacNeill 
(Phases of Ir. Hist., 94f.) has rightly argued. I have heard the 
Kenmare River called an Riveur (i.e. ‘‘the Estuary’’) in the Irish of 
South Kerry. 
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6 Ruachta (e.g. FF, I, 126; Nat. Lib, MS. i17, p. 179; 
Irisl. na Gaedhilge, IX, 326), in English, Glanarought; 
and I suggest that the Mod. Ir. name of the river, an 
Ruachtach, fem. (ITS, III, 2 ed., 128, 222), is a new 
formation derived from the name of the valley. Similarly 
the valley through which the River Caragh flows is known 
as Gleann Charrthaigh® (pron. Chérha, Chdrhig), i.e. 
Car(r)thach’s glen, in English, Glencar. Of the river itself 
the Irish name is now, and has been for some cen- 
turies, an Charrthach, fem., which has all the appearance 
of having been derived from the name of the glen. This 
is a very unusual mode of forming Irish river-names, and, 
I think, not at all an ancient one. We may take it that 
the river once had a name of its own, which was discarded 
in favour of Carrthach; and in the preceding discussion 
we have seen reason to believe that this earlier name was 
Main. 


Lua, Laoi.—An early name of the River Lee was 


Sabrann, identical with that of the Severn (Welsh Hafren, 
Lat. Sabrina). Later this was supplanted by an alter- 
native name, which is also well attested, viz. Lua or Luae, 
gen. id., dat. Lwi.°° Lua, which would go back to some- 
thing like *Lovia, must be closely related to, if not identical 


with, the rare word /6 (O’Davoren) or lua (O’Clery), 


“water,” cognate with Lat. /avo and Greek Avvo. From 


the dat. Lui, which came to be used as nom.,” we get the 
Mod. Ir. name of the river, Laoi, indeclinable. But the 
old gen. is still preserved in Locha Lua, in English, Lough 
Allua, the name given to the series of lakes into which the 
river expands between Ballingeary and Inchigeelagh, and 

® Wrongly Gleann Chdarrthaighe in Lloyd’s Postsheanchas. 

® Giraldus Cambrensis, hearing both names, made two rivers out of 
one: ‘‘Saverennus et Luvius per Corcagiam’’ (Top. Hib., ed. Dimmock, 
p. 30). 

"See Stokes, Archiv fiir Celt. Lex., 1, 313, and Walde, Worterbuch, 
, &V. Lavo. 
“eo. LL, 5 b 38, where it rimes with drut. 
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we also find it in Ui Floinn Lua, the name of a sept at 
one time settled along the Lee,®* and later used as a name 
for the district they occupied (in English, Iflanloe). We 
may take it, therefore, that Lua was originally a common 
noun, meaning “the water,” “the river,” which persisted 
as a local name for the Lee after it had fallen into disuse 
in ordinary speech, and which eventually displaced 
Sabrann, the proper name of the river. The word lua is 
also found in a couple of other river-names in South-West 
Munster. On the eastern slopes of Mangerton Mountain, 
in Kerry, rises the little river Loo, which combines with 
the Clydagh to form the Flesk; and we may safely infer 
that the Irish name of this river is Lua from the fact that 
Loo Bridge is known as Drohad na Lua in the Irish of 
West Muskerry.“* The River Dalua, which joins the 
Allo® at Kanturk, co. Cork, is called in Irish Abha(inn) 
Da Lua (cf. ITS, Ill, 2 ed., 128, 222), ie. “ the river of 
the two waters (arms).” The following extract from a 
document ‘of the year 1615 shows that the name is pro- 
perly applicable only to the river formed by the junction, 
a little to the west of Newmarket, of the Glenlara river 
with the river flowing southwards from Knockanbane 
hill :—‘ The said qr. [of Castlem®Auliffe] is bounded on 
the N. by the water issuing out of Drome-Addy mountain, 
called Glashinkearagh, as the same water runs towards 
Glashinnedwoaha,® where it is called Aweknockduffe,” 
and so runs towards Corraghduffe,* from whence it is 
called Awndaloe” ® (Cal. Pat. Rolls James I, 285 a). 


* Ui Floinn Lua mun Laoi lebhair, Topographical Poems, p. 166. 

“For confirmation of this I have to thank Messrs. Gerard Murphy 
and Micheal 6 Briain. 

*In Irish, Abhainn (or Abha, Abhann) Ealla, i.e. ‘‘the river of 
Duhallow.’’ 

“Later in the same document, ‘‘the water of Glassynydoahy.’’ 

* Later referred to as ‘‘Owenknockduffe.’’ 

% Now the townland of Curraduff. 

® Later referred to as ‘‘ Awendaloe.’’ 
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Banna, Banndain.—The fact that rivers were wor- 
shipped in Ireland (as in other Celtic countries) in pagan 
times is reflected in the names a number of them bear. Thus 
Boann, Brigit, Ethne, Ainge are not only the names of 
rivers (Boyne, Bride, Inny, Nanny), but are also known 
in our early literature as the names of female deities 
among the Tuatha Dé Danann. Dea, literally “goddess,” 
was the old name of the River Ovoca in co. Wicklow. 
Banda, later Banna, which is the same word with ban-, 
“female,” prefixed, is the name of three Irish rivers, viz. 
the Upper and Lower Bann in Ulster, and the Bann that 
falls into the Slaney at Camolin, co. Wexford.” From 
Tirechan we learn that part of the River Shannon was 
known as Bandea (Trip. Life, 313), i.e. “ goddess.” 

The modern name of the River Bandon in co. Cork 
differs from the foregoing both in spelling and pronuneia- 
tion (Ir. Banndain, dat.; pron. baundin’);" but there is 
good reason to believe that it was originally identical with 
them. An earlier form of the name is preserved in the 
Irish life of St. Barra, where we find mention of a triple 
division of Desmond, evidently suggested by the boun- 
daries of the dioceses of Cloyne, Cork, and Ross: 
6 Abhainn Moir go Ldot, 0 Léot go Bannae 7 go Bai 
mBéirt, 0 Bhéndai (v.l. Bhandain) go Cléiri (Plummer, 
Lives of Irish Saints, I, 13), ie. “from the Blackwater 
to the Lee, from the Lee to the Bandon and to Dursey 
Island, from the Bandon to Clear Island.” So when, 
according to one account, Finn is said to have slain Ferches 
(who had slain Mac Con) at Lind Ferchis for Bandai 
(Fianaigecht, 38), we are, I think, justified in taking 
this unidentified “pool of Ferches” to be on the Bandon, 


"For the Wexford Bann cf, Banna (dat.), Rawl. B 502, 85 b 45. 

™ Bandon town, formerly known as Bandonbridge, is in Irish 
Droichead na Banndan (pron. drohad na baundan.) 

"Cf. uw Banna co mmuir, ZCP, xt1, 379, 11, in an obscure quatrain 
which alludes to the slaying of Mac Con by Ferches. 
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and not, as Meyer translates it, “‘on the Bann,” for the 
text in which it occurs is concerned with the doings of 
certain legendary Munstermen (of whom Finn himself 
was one), and is undoubtedly of Munster origin. Of the, 
modern form of the name of the river, viz. dat, 
Ban(n)dain, gen. Ban(n)dan, the earliest examples I have 
noted are those in FM (V, 1580, etc.) and in the Life of 
Aodh Ruadh (pp. 224, 292, etc.). The nom. form, an 
Bhannda, occurs in a poem of the late seventeenth century 
(Amhrain Dhiarmada mac Seain Bhuidhe, 18, 1. 135). 

Irish nd was everywhere changed to mn during the 
O. Ir. period, so that Banda(e) became regularly Banna, 
Similarly the homonymous adj. banda(e), “ womanly,” 
became banna, but with this difference, that, whereas the 
original meaning of Banna was soon lost, the origin of 
banna (ban- + suffix -de, -da) was never forgotten; and 
so we find the latter word re-formed later as ban(n)da, 
of which the Munster pronunciation, as shown in modern 
verse, is daunda (cf. Keating’s Poems, 859, 1551). I 
suggest that Banna, the River Bandon, became associated 
in the popular mind with the adj. banna, so that when the 
latter had been re-constituted as ban(n)da, the name of 
the river tollowed suit. The -n declension would be due 
to the influence of Mod. Ir. abha, gen. abhann, dat. 
abhainn, the -nn of these latter forms being replaced by -n 
in the declension of Bannda in order to dissimilate it from 
the -n- preceding.” 

It is likely enough that, in addition to being known by 
the generic name of “ goddess,” the Bandon had at one 
time a particular name of its own. In the enumeration 
of the chief rivers (rigusci) of Ireland in “ Togail 
Bruidne Da Derga” (ed. Stokes, § 154), the whole thirteen 


This change of nv to n is analogous to that in seantuine for -tuinne 
and pingin for pinginn, Gadelica, 1, 176. Compare also -n- for -nn- in 
cenand, menand, noted by Thurneysen, ZCP, xx, 201. 
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(or fourteen) names are easily identifiable, with a single 
exception, viz. Ldigdae. The names immediately pre- 
ceding Ldigdae are Neim, Luae (i.e. the Cork Blackwater, 
and the Lee); those immediately following are Sinand, 
Stir (i.e. the Shannon, and the Suir). Hence it is reason- 
able to assume that the Ldigdae was a Munster river. 
After the four rivers just mentioned, the next most 
important river in Munster is undoubtedly the Bandon, 
with which, accordingly, I am inclined to identify the 
Léigdae. For Lédigdae, the reading of LU, Eg. 1782 
has Luigde, and YBL Latgdai. The LU form, if we 
take di as the diphthong, would in E. Mod. Ir. spelling be 
Laoghdha, which, if it had survived, would regularly be 
pronounced Laé in Munster. If for the ending -dae we 
substitute -de, as in Eg. 1782, we get a form Laigde (or 
Loigde, Luigde), which for the last four centuries would 
have been shortened to Lai in actual speech, and would 
thus be indistinguishable from the name of the Lee, Laot. 
The resemblance of the names of the two rivers would 
account for the disuse of the special name of the less 
important of them and for the survival of the alternative 
name Banna, Bannda. 

To these hypotheses I may add a final suggestion. The 
well-known sept of the Corcu Laigde (or Loigde) occupied 
in early historical times the greater part of the land between 
the River Bandon and the sea. If Laigde or Loigde is 
the old name of the Bandon, it is hardly possible to avoid 
the conclusion that Corcu Laigde meant “the tribe of (or 
descended from) the river-goddess Laigde (Loigde).” 
Compare other tribal names of this type, such as Corcu 
Duibne, Corcu Auluim, Corcu Mo-druad, Dal Moga Ruith, 
Dairine, Luigni. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON Loch Cenn.—There is now 
no lake in any of the three townlands of Lough Kent 
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(viz., Lough Kent West, L. K. East, and L. K. Lower), 
But there is a lake, known as Rockwell Lake, in which are 
some small islands, about half a mile to the north of Lough 
Kent West. The townland of Rockwell, which gives its 
name to the lake, was formerly known as Carrentobbur 
(-beg and -more, Civil Survey, Co. Tipperary, I, 231, etc.; 
cf. Carrintobber, FE, 3317), which appears to represent 
an Irish *Cairthe an Tobair, of which “ Rockwell” might 
pass as a translation. ‘Townlands are, of course, liable to 
alter their boundaries in the course of time; likewise mere 
subdivisions have often been made into independent town- 
lands. Hence one has to reckon with the possibility that 
the present Rockwell Lake is the original Loch Cenn. An 
exploration of the islands in the lake would help to decide 
the question. 
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. 
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NOTES ON LATIN LEARNING AND LITERATURE 
IN MEDIAEVAL IRELAND.—III* 


I. PSEUDOPATRICIANA (continued). 


REFERENCE has already been made in these Notes’ to a 
pseudo-Patrician work entitled De xii Abusiuis Saecult, 
believed to have been written in Ireland in the seventh 
century, and extant in many MSS. under the names of 
Cyprian and Augustine. The latest editor, S. Hellmann,* 
states* that the MSS. number over 50. Some years 
previously Von Soden® had given a summary list of 79. 
Our own researches have increased that number to over 
200 :— 

Apmont, 269, s. xii, attribution to Cyprian. ALENCON, 
16, s. xii, to Cyprian. ANGERS, 283 (274), p. 31, s. xi, 
anonymous; Index of Abusiua only. ANTWERP, Musée 
Plantin-Moretus, 131, f. 8, s. xiv, to Augustine. AssIsI, 
318, s. xiv, to Augustine. AuGsBuRG, lat. 65, to Cyprian. 
BamBerG, B. v. 30 (1602), s. xv, to Cyprian. BaAsEL, 
B. iv. 23, to Augustine. BERLIN, lat. 55 (Phillipps 1691), 
s. xii, used by Hellmann,’ to Cyprian; Phillipps 1741, s. x, 
to Cyprian, extracts only; lat. 426, s. xv, brief extracts; 
Hamilton 199, to Cyprian. BERNE, 425, ff. 71 a-78a, 
s. ix/x, to Cyprian; 618, ff. 36 a~46 b, s. xi/xii, to Cyprian, 
used by Hellmann;* 416, s. xii, extracts; AA. 90, s. xi/xii, 

1Cf. Hermathena, xx, 1929, pp. 225-260, and xxii, 1932, pp. 253-271. 

* Loc, cit., xxii, p. 271. 

3In Texte wnd Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, xxxiv, Heft 1, 1909, pp. 1-62. 

‘Ibid., pp. 20, 26. 

‘In Texte wnd Untersuchungen, ete., xxv, Heft 3, 1904, pp. 223-224. 

°Cf. Hellmann, p. 22n., who points out that several MSS. have only 


the Index. 
‘Ed., p. 29. 8 Ed. cit., p. 30. 
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extracts. Bruces, 100, s. xiv, to Augustine. BRUSSELS, 
3446-84, s. xv, to Augustine; 14920-22, s. x, a fragment 
only, with works of Augustine; 21205-09, s. xv, to 
Cyprian; II. 2297, s. xiii, to Augustine.° BupapEst, lat. 
53, s. xv, to Augustine. CamBrat, 204, ff. 32 b-39 b, s. x, 
to Cyprian.*® CamBRiIDGE, Corpus Christi College, 107, 
s. xv, to Augustine; 154, s. xiv, to Augustine; 177, s. xv, 
to Augustine; 344 s. xiii/xiv, to Augustine. CAMBRIDGE, 
Emmanuel College, 27, s. xiii, anonymous. CAMBRIDGE, 
Gonville and Caius College, 100, s. xiii, an extract only, 
to Augustine. CAMBRIDGE, Pembroke College, 135, s. xiii, 
to Augustine. CAMBRIDGE, Peterhouse, 179, s. xv, to 
Augustine. CAMBRIDGE, Trinity College, 19, s. xiii, 
anonymous; 59, s. xiv, to Augustine; 164, s. xv, to 
Augustine; 1076, s. xii, from Byland Abbey (Yorkshire), 
anonymous; 1434, s. xii, anonymous. CAMBRIDGE, Uni- 
versity Library, Ff. 4. 37, s. xiv, to Augustine; Ii. 1. 29, 
s. xv, to Augustine; li. 1. 41, s. xiii, to Augustine; 
Mm. 5. 28, s. xiv, to Augustine; Add. 3319, ff. 50 b-55 b, 
s. xi late, to Cyprian; li. 4. 31, s. xii, extracts. CHELTEN- 
HAM, Phillipps Library, 621, s. xv, to Augustine; present 
location uncertain. CoLOGNE, Dombibliothek, 173, s. xii, 
to Cyprian. Cortona, 36, s. xv, to Cyprian. Cracow, 
1196, s. xiv, to Cyprian (cf. Hellmann, p. 27 n.). Dovuat, 
228, s. xii, to Cyprian (cf. Hellmann, p. 55n.). 
EINSIEDELN, 196, s. xii, only index of Abusiua, to 
Cyprian. Errurt, Amplon. Oct. 32, s. xii, to Cyprian; 
Amplon. Quarto 145, s. xiv, to Cyprian; Amplon. Quarto 
104, extract only, to Cyprian. ERLANGEN, 237, s. xi/xii, 
to Cyprian. EscoriaL, L. iii. 14, s. xiii, ff. 3-6, to 
Cyprian. FLORENCE, R. Bibl. Mediceo-Laurenziana, Plut. 
89, sup. 31, s. xii, “Liber conuentus sancti Marci de 
Florentia,” f. 114b. Incipiunt Dicta Sancti Ysidori De 


° Cf. Hellmann, p. 20 n. * Cf. Hellmann, p. 55 n. 
* Perhaps also in Ff. 1. 11, but information in catalogue not clear. 
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Duodecim Abusivis; above Ysidori the scribe has corrected, 
Sancti Cipriani Martiris; the tract ends on f. 119a, 
Explicit de Duodecim Abusivis; Conventi soppressi, San 
Marco, 669, fourth tract, s. xii, to Cyprian; SS°*. 
Annunziata, 486, ff. 38 b-43 a, s. xv, to Cyprian; S. M. 
Novella, 501, s. xiv, ff. 105a-110a, to Cyprian; Fesu- 
lanus 101, ff. 151 b-155a, s. xiv, to Augustine; Sanctae 
Crucis, Plut. 16 dext., 9, s. xiii, to Augustine; copied 
twice in this MS., ff. 126-129, and 198-203. Sr. GALLEN, 
Stiftsbibliothek, 89, pp. 107-137, s. ix, to Cyprian. Collated 
by Hartel;** (cf. Hellmann, pp. 21n., 26, 25n.); 150, 
p. 161 sq., s. ix, a copy of 89; 277, pp. 187-242, s. ix, to 
Cyprian. Used by Hellman (p. 30); 570, p. 164 sq., 
s. ix, to Cyprian; 927, s. xv, to Cyprian. GHENT, 557, 
s. xii, to Cyprian. GIESSEN, 705, s. xiv, to Cyprian; 806, 
s. xv, to Augustine. GOTTINGEN, Theol. 94, s. xv, to 
Cyprian. LiEGNITZ, Petro-Paulinische Kirchenbibl., V. 26, 
to Cyprian. Lisson, Biblioteca Nacional, Alcobaza 75, 
s. xiii, to Cyprian. Lonpon, British Museum, Arundel 47, 
s. xiv, anonymous; Burney 356, s. xv, to Augustine (cf. 
Hellmann, p. 55 n.); Additional 22,041, s. xiv, to Augus- 
tine; Royal 5. C. v, s. xiii/xiv, to Augustine; Royal 
5. D. x, s. xiv, to Augustine; Royal 5. F. x, s. xii, to 
Augustine, ff. 140b-15la; Royal 6. B. xili, s. xii, to 
Augustine; Royal 8. F. xiv, s. xiv, to Cyprian; Royal 
10. A. ix, s. xiv, to Augustine; Harl. 1801, s. xv, to 
Augustine. At the end of this MS. ‘is the curious scribal 
subscription : “‘ Hic liber est scriptus, qui scripsit sit bene- 
dictus; Qui culpat manum scriptoris basiat anum;” 
Harl. 3001, seventh tract, s. xi, to Cyprian; Harl. 3027, 
s. xii, to Augustine; Harl. 3108, s. xiv, to Augustine; 
Harl. 5005, s. xv, to Cyprian. Lonpon, Lambeth Palace, 
214, s. xiv, to Augustine. Maprip, Archivo Historico 


= Cypriani Opera recensuit G. Hartel, Corp. SS. Eccl. Lat., 3, pars I, 
1868, p. lxiv. 
S2 
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Nacional, 64, written in 1412, to Cyprian. Maprip, 
Biblioteca Nacional, Q. 138, written in 1416, to Cyprian. 
MacpesurG, Domgymnasium, 203, to Cyprian (cf. Hell- 
mann, pp. 19n., 28n.). Merz, 138, s. xii, to Cyprian. 
Used by Hellmann (p. 30). Muvan, Biblioteca Ambro- 
siana; a copy of the tract with attribution to Augustine 
is mentioned by Montfaucon (Bibl. Manuscriptorum Nova, 
i, 1739, p. 509). Monte Cassino, 230, pp. 147-154, s. x, 
to Cyprian. MONTPELLIER, Bibl. de l'Université, 93, s. xii, 
to Cyprian; 540, s. xii, to Cyprian (cf. Hellmann, p. 55 n.). 
Munster, Universitatsbibliothek, 518, s. xiv/xv, to 
Cyprian. Municu, Staatsbibliothek, 3801, s. xv, to 
Cyprian; 5914, s. xv, to Cyprian; 8439, s. xv, to Cyprian; 
14738, ff. 26-30, s. x/xi, to Cyprian; 15184, s. xv, to 
Cyprian; 17545, s. xv, to Cyprian; 18239, s. xv, to 
Cyprian; 23795, s. xv, to Cyprian; 15613, s. xiv/xv, short 
extracts, to Cyprian; 4616, s. xii/xiii, Index only. 
Otmurtz, Studienbibliothek, ii. iv. 8, s. xv, to Augustine. 
OxrorbD, Bodleian, Laud. misc. 181, s. xiv, to Cyprian; 
Laud. misc. 350, s. xi, to Cyprian; Laud. misc. 523, s. xv, 
to Augustine; Bodl. 1, s. xii/xiii, to Cyprian; Bodl. 36, 
s. xiii, to Augustine; Bodl. 365, s. xiv, to Augustine; 
Bodl. 800, s. xii, to Augustine; Canon. Script. Eccl. Lat. 
33, s. xv, to Augustine; Canon. Script. Eccl. Lat. 49, s. xii, 
to Cyprian; Canon. Lat. 93, s. xv, Index only, to Cyprian; 
Canon. Patr. Lat. 43, s. xv, extracts, to Cyprian; Rawl. 
A. 273, s. xiv, Index only, to Cyprian; Rawl. B. 88, s. xvii, 
Index, to Cyprian; Rawl. C. 72, s. xiv, Index, to Cyprian. 
OxrorpD, Jesus College, 3, ff. 120 b-128 a, s. xi, to Cyprian 
(cf. Hellmann, p. 55n.). OxrorpD, St. John’s College, 
98, s. xiv, to Augustine (cf. Hellmann, p. 55 n.). 
OxrorD, Merton College, 37, s. xiv, to Augustine. 
OxrorpD, New College, 140, s. xiii, to Cyprian, used by 
Hellmann (p. 29); 286, s. xv. A fragment, anonymous. 
OxrorpD, Christ Church, 91, s. xiv, extracts only, to 
Augustine. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, 77 s. xii, 
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anonymous. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 1651, s. xiii, 
to Cyprian, used by Hellmann (p. 29); 1652, s. xv, to 
Cyprian (cf. Hellmann, p. 55 n.); 1946, s. xiii, to Augus- 
tine; 1950, s. xv, to Augustine; 2041, s. xiii, to Augustine; 
2084, s. xv, to Augustine; 2155, s. xiii/xiv, to Cyprian, 
used by Hellmann (p. 29); 2331, second article, s. xi, 
incomplete, to Augustine; 2496, s. xv, to Cyprian (cf. 
Hellmann, p. 19 n.); 2622, s. xv, to Cyprian; 2994, s. xv, 
to Augustine; 3330, s. xii, to Augustine ; 9520, ff. 105-116, 
s. x, anonymous; 10622, s. xv, to Augustine; 10840, f. 169, 
s. xi, to Cyprian (cf. Hellmann, p. 55n.); 12270, s. xii, 
to Cyprian; 12312, s. xiv, to Augustine; 13443, s. xii, 
anonymous; 13576, s. xiii, anonymous; 14461, s. xii, to 
Cyprian; 14487, s. xii, to Augustine; 14497, s. xiii, to 
Cyprian; 15146, s. xi late, ff. 233-237, to Augustine; 
18095, f. 27 b, s. ix, to Cyprian.** Collated by Hartel 
(ed. i, p. Ixiv; cf. Hellmann, p. 26); nouv. acq. lat. 1282, 
s. xv, to Cyprian. Pavia, R. Biblioteca Universitaria, 
116, s. xv, to Cyprian. Pisto1a, Biblioteca Capitolare, 
two copies of the tract. To Cyprian (cf. Zacharias, 
Bibliotheca Pistoriensis, 1752, p. 6). PLymoutu, Public 
Library, 37, s. xv, to Cyprian. Pracur, Universitatsbib- 
liothek, 149, s. xiv/xv, to Augustine; 475, s. xiv/xv, to 
Augustine; 798, s. xiv, to Augustine; 971, s. xv, to 
Augustine; 1823, s. xiv/xv, to Augustine; 1547, s. xiv, 
anonymous. Rerms, 440, ff. 126 b-136 b, s. x, to Cyprian; 
446, s. xii, to Cyprian. Ropez, Bibliothéque Publique, 
23, s. xiii, to Cyprian. Rome, R. Biblioteca Angelica, 159, 
s. xiii, to Augustine; 1084, s. xiii late, to Augustine. 
Rome, Biblioteca Vaticana, Regin. lat. 117, to Cyprian; 
Regin. lat. 195, ff. 55 b-59 a, s. x, anonymous; Vat. lat. 
178, to Cyprian; Vat. lat. 200, written in 1456, to 


*On this MS. cf. Esposito (Journ. of Theol. Studies, xxxiii, 1932, 
pp. 113-14). Though collated by Hartel, it has been neglected by 
Hellmann. For the curious subscription cf. Hartel (ed., pars 111, 1871, 
p. 173). 
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Cyprian; Vat. lat. 293, to Cyprian; Vat. lat. 634, to 
Cyprian; Vat. lat. 5099, to Cyprian.** Rouen, 508, s. xii, 
to Augustine; 556, s. xv, to Augustine; 1333, ff. 98b- 
102 a, s. xi, to Augustine. Sarint-BriEuc, Bibliothéque 
Publique, 6, s. xii, to Augustine. SAINT-OmER, Biblio- 
théque Publique, 108, s. xii, to Cyprian (cf. Hellmann, 
p. 21 n.); 267, s. ix, to Cyprian, used by Hellmann (p. 30); 
376, s. xii, Index of Abusiua only. SAvisBury, Cathedral 
Library, 168, s. xii, to Augustine. Susraco, Biblioteca 
dell’ Abbazia, 311, s. xiv, to Augustine. TouLouse, 169, 
s. xiv, to Augustine. Tours, 396, s. xv, anonymous, 
Troyes, 177, s. xii, to Cyprian (cf. Hellmann, pp. 19n., 
55 n.); 558, s. xii/xiii, to Cyprian (Hellmann, ibid.) ; 637, 
s. xii, to Cyprian (Hellmann, ibid.); 215, s. xii/xiii, Index 
only. Venice, R. Bibl. Marciana, L. II. 24, s. xv, to 
Cyprian; L. II. 74, s. xv, to Augustine. VIENNA, 770, 
s. xv late, to Cyprian (cf. Hellmann, p. 27 n.); 1010, s. xi, 
to Cyprian, collated by Hartel (ed. i, p. lxiv; cf. Hell- 
mann, pp. 26, 55 n.); 1509, s. xiv, anonymous; 2090, s. xii, 
to Augustine; 2511, s. xiv, to Augustine; 4237, s. xv, to 
Cyprian; 4560, written in 1479, to Cyprian. Warsaw, 
S. Paulina Monast., 518, to Cyprian. Warsaw, Uni- 
versitatsbibliothek, iv, Q. 52, to Cyprian. WoRCESTER, 
Cathedral Library, F. 57, s. xiii, to Augustine; Q. 27, 
s. xiv, to Augustine. York, Cathedral Library, xvi, K. 4, 
s. xiii/xiv, to Cyprian. ZuRicu, Kantonsbibliothek, Rhein. 
95, pp. 3-38, s. ix/x, anonymous, collated by Hellmann 
(p. 29); 176, ff. 70-84, s. ix/x (cf. Halm, Wiener Sitzungs- 
berichte, Phil.-Hist. Classe, 50, 1865, p. 135). 

The tract is frequently mentioned in catalogues of 
mediaeval monastic libraries." There are extant trans- 

* Arevalo (ap. Migne, Patrol. Lat., 81, col. 624) mentions vaguely 
two other Vatican copies, with attributions to Cyprian and to Augustine. 

* Cf. Becker (Catalogi, pp. 25, 41, 54, 255, 260), and Manitius 
(Geschichte, i, p. 108). For later catalogues cf. Omont (Kev. des Bibl., i, 


1891, p. 13), Bateson (Syon Monastery, 1898, p. 220), James (Ancient 
Libr. of Canterbury and Dover, 1903, pp. 32, 447, 448, 449, 465, 466). 
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lations’ into Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, Hatton lat. 115), 
English (Cambridge, Univ. Libr., li. 6, 55, ff. 64-76, 
s. xv), and German (St. Gallen, Stiftsbibl., 1035, pp. 671- 
682, s. xv). The German translation was printed at 
Reuttlingen in 1492, and again at Augsburg in 1521 
(copies of both editions in the British Museum). 

A number of early editions of the Latin text are in 
existence. Those we have traced are :— 


(1) At end of the “Speculum Isidori de Summo 
Bono,” Ulric Zell, Cologne, 1470? [British Museum]. 
Attribution to Cyprian. If the date 1470 be correct and 
the Irish origin of the De xii Abusiuis be accepted, then 
this tract would be the first work of an Irish author to 
have appeared in print.’” 

(2) Separately at Strasbourg by G. Husner, folio, 
without date, but c. 1473 (Hain 2104; Pellechet 1588). 
Attribution to Augustine. [Two copies in British Museum, 
and two in Bibliothéque Nationale. ] 

(3) Without place or date, but c. 1475, in a volume of 
Opuscula Augustini, Meditationes, Soliloquia, etc. [Copy 
in British Museum. ] 

(4) Printed with De Consideratione of Bernardus 
Clarevallensis at Augsburg, c. 1477. Attribution to 
Cyprian. [Copy in British Museum. ] 

(5) At Nuremberg, separately, c. 1480, with attribution 
to Augustine (Hain 2103). [British Museum. ] 

(6) At Antwerp,’* without date, with tracts of Augus- 
tine (Hain 2105). [Not in British Museum. ] 


*Cf. Hellmann (pp. 22-25); the same scholar points out (ibid.) that 
no versions in any of the Romance languages appear to be known. 

“There followed before long the first edition of the Pseudo- 
Augustinian tract De Mirabilibus Sacre Scripture printed, apparently at 
Utrecht, in or about the year 1473. To this work we shall return in 
these Norss. ; 


*Apud M. van der Goes, cf. Pellechet, Catalogue général des 
Incunables des bibliothéques publiques de France, 1, 1897, n. 1589. 
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(7) At Venice, per Octavianum Scotum, a° 1483, small 
quarto, in a volume containing various opuscula of St. 
Augustine. [Hain, 1946.] The seventh article has the 
title S. Augustini de xii abusionum gradibus libellus aut 
beati Ugonis de sancto Victore®® ut verius. 

Numerous are the reprints in the editions of the works 
of Cyprian and Augustine, which it is unnecessary to 
mention here.*” The only critical texts are those of 
Hartel** and Hellmann.” The latter editor has unfor- 
tunately neglected to number the chapters of the work 
(twelve in the other editions). His edition, if not 
definitive, marks a notable advance on that of Hartel. 

That the list of over 200 MSS. of the De xii Abusiuis 
Saeculi given above is far from being exhaustive is obvious 
for the reasons given in dealing with the similar case of 
the De Tribus Habitaculis.* Of these MS. copies nine 
are of the ninth century, seven of saec. x, nine of saec. xi, 
and 32 of saec. xii. In 94 the tractate bears the name 


of Cyprian; 73 attribute it to Augustine, and in 14 cases 
it appears to occur without specific attribution, but more 
or less associated with works of Cyprian or Augustine. 
In 21 MSS. we find merely brief extracts or the bare index 
of the twelve Abusiua. 

In the earliest tradition (ninth and tenth century MSS. 
and catalogues of monastic libraries) the work is either 


*A confusion with the De XII Claustri Abusibus of Hugo de 
Folieto (cf Migne, P. Lat., 81, col. 625, and 196, col. 1557), an imitation 
of our tract. 

”The edition of Ware (S. Patricio adscripta opuscula, Londini, 
1656, pp. 69-93, 138) is merely a reprint of the text given by Pamelius 
in his edition of Cyprian. 

* Op. cit., pars U1, 1871, Appendix, pp. 152-73, with collation of 
three MSS. 

* Op. cit., 1909, pp. 32-60. Hellmann (pp. 29-30) makes use of nine 
MSS. What MSS. were employed by the older editors is not certain 
(reprints in Migne, P. Lat., 4, 869-82, and again 40, 1079-88; correct 
false references in Kenney, Sources, 1, p. 281). 


* Cf. Hermathena, xxii, 1932, p. 267. 
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anonymous or attributed to Cyprian.** The name of 
Augustine as author appears for the first time®”’ in MSS. 
of saec. xi (Paris 15146, and Rouen 1333). According 
to Hellmann*® there exists also an attribution to Isidore 
of Seville, but in the Florentine MS. (see above), in which 
occurs the title Dicta Sancti Ysidori, we have noted that 
the scribe had himself substituted Sancti Cipriani Martins, 
and we have not traced any other evidence for Isidorian 
authorship.*” Hartel’s** alleged attributions to Origen and 
to a certain Erardus are entirely fanciful.” At an early 
date the tractate came, in Ireland, for some unknown 
reason, to be circulated under the name of St. Patrick,*’ 
and several modern scholars have concluded,** not perhaps 
without probability, that the little treatise was in reality 
written in that distressful country between the years 630 
and 700. It is remarkable that these writers have not 
postulated as author an Jrish Cyprian or an Irish Augus- 
tine, as they have done in the case of the work De Mira- 


bilibus Sanctae Scripturae, written in Ireland at the same 


* Cf. Von. Soden, Die Cyprianische Briefsammlung, 1904, pp. 223-24; 
Hellmann, pp. 19-20. 

*In point of date, however, the first attribution to Augustine appears 
to occur in the St. Riquier catalogue of 831 (Becker, Catalogi, 1885, 
p. 25, nr. 40), and in that of Wiirzburg, Saec. ix (ibid,, p. 41, nr. 207). 

** Loc cit., pp. 19-20. 

* Kenney, Sources, 1, p. 282, cites as evidence for attribution to 
Isidore the Murbach catalogue of 840, but erroneously. 

* Cyprian Opera, 1, 1868, p. Ixiv. 

* Cf, Hellmann, pp. 14, 20. In the twelfth-century catalogue of the 
books at Bec our tract is inserted among works of Ambrose, cf. Becker, 
op. cit., p. 200, no. 52. 

*” Bury’s statement (St. Patrick, 1905, p. 245) that ‘‘this treatise is 
ascribed to Patrick in some MSS.’’ is entirely erroneous and arises 
from a confusion with the De Tribus Habitaculis; cf. for attribution 
to Patrick in Ireland Hellmann, pp. 3, 19-20. 

“Hellmann, pp. 2-20, who concludes rather doubtfully for South- 
East Ireland; Manitius, Geschichte, 1, 1911, pp. 107-8; 11, 1923, p. 796; 
Kenney, Sources, 1, 1929, pp. 281-82; 777; Gougaud, Christianity in 
Celtic Lands, 1932, p. 291. 
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period, and transmitted by the MSS. under the name of 
Augustine of Hippo.* 

The sources noted by Hellmann* in the De xii Abusiuis 
are the Vulgate, the Regula S. Benedicti, Jerome, Isidore, 
and Augustine. The latinity does not present any feature 
of particular interest. Very unusual words, or words not 
elsewhere recorded, which we have noted, are :— 

Ed. Hellmann, p. 42, 5  contraversor** (meliori 
non contraversari); 51, 14 strio® for histrio (impudicos 
et striones non nutrire); 52, 17 hemisphaerium (tempes- 
tates aeris et hiemisperia®® turbata terrarum fecunditatem 
et maris ministeria prohibent); 53, 7 munitas*’ (tutamen 
patriae, munitas plebis); 53, 14 plagalis** (supra se modo 
plagali in illa futura poena habebit); 55, 11 bacchinus® 
(bacchina ira sancti sacerdotis), in one MS. of Hellmann’s 
B recension with the gloss vinolenta; 57, 16 compsallere® 
(consona voce compsallit). 

To the vocabulary of late and ecclesiastical Latin belong 


the following :—dispersio, veteresco, parvipendere, repro- 
bus, ministratio, carnalis, praestolatio, transitorius, super- 
ciliosus, intuitus, pompaticus, illecebrosus, haereticus, 
affabilitas, inoboedientia, infestatio, adversitas, auxiliator, 


* Cf. Hermathena, xxii, 1932, p. 271. 

In notes to pp. 32-60 of ed. 

* Not registered in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; ef. Hellmann’s 
note. 

® Only one instance in Forcellini-De Vit; cf. Hellmann’s note. 

%* Cf. Isidori De Ordine Creaturarum Liber, iii, 5 (P. Lat., 83, 
col. 921). In the De Mirabilibus Sanctae Scripturae (P. Lat., 35, 2158) 
we find the feminine hemisphaeria (cf. Isidori Orig., iii, 43, 1). The 
De Mirabilibus has drawn not a little of its cosmological speculations 
from the De Ordine as we shall see in these Nores. 

* Cited only from glossaries by Forcellini-De Vit and Hellmann. 

* The only other instance I can find is in the De Mirabilibus (1, 19, 
P. Lat., 35, 2165). Not given by Forcellini-De Vit. 

%* Not registered in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae nor by Forcellini- 
De Vit. 

“Not in Forcellini-De Vit. Cited twice in Thesaurus from the 
Visio Pauli. 
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participatio, compugnare, contentiose, cohabitare, incon- 
grue, enormitas, intellectualiter, acceptio, pythonissa, 
offendiculum, ethnicus, excommunicare, Scriptura, statu- 
tum, speculatio, perditio, indisciplinatus, acceptabilis, 
refrigerium. 

Before leaving the subject of the De Duodecim 
Abusiuis Saecult we may point out that a poetical version 
of the tract in rhyming Latin verses is found in a manu- 
script** belonging to the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin :— 

MS. E. 4. 21 (number 675 in the list drawn up in 
1688, and printed in 1697 in the Catalogi Librorum MSS. 
Angliac et Hiberniae, tom. II, pars 2, pp. 16-48). 
Vellum, 19 X 14 cms., 176 folios, of which only the first 
21 are consecutively numbered (the first five quinternions 
bear the ancient numbering I to V). Hands of thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

Ff. 1a-36b: hand of s. xiii, single cols. with 17 lines; 


initials alternately in red and blue, titles in red; in the 
upper margin of f. la are the ancient press-marks 
EEE. 26, H. 31, and G. 30. The Psalms in Latin 
verse,*” with a copious marginal and interlinear gloss, and 


a short introduction (10 lines) :— 


‘Tesu Christe, domine, rex uniuersorum, 
Qui es salus hominum, rector seculorum .. . 
Te regente, Domine, claues terminorum 
Precibus et meritis omnium sanctorum.” 


Psalm I commences :— 


‘““ Beatus uir qui non est consors impiorum, 
Qui non in consiliis abiit prauorum,” etc. 


“Very poorly described in Abbott’s Catalogue, Dublin, 1900, p. 100. 

“A metrical paraphrase of Psalm 1, beginning ‘‘Qui non consiliis 
abiit quae suasit iniquus,’’ is found in MS. Bodley 860, Saec. xiii, but 
it is not the same as the Dublin tract. 
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The gloss ends on fol. 30 r°, near the end of Psalm 118, 
The last Psalm ends on fol. 36 b:— 


“Terre, maris, aeris, inferis celorum, 
Omnis laudet spiritus Dominum ipsorum.” 


Fols. 36b-37a: Same hand, a poem in thirty-six 
rhyming lines :— 


“‘ Excusati auctoris contra inuidos. 
Excitando simplices animos infantum, 
De psalmis sufficiat tetigisse cantum, 
Verba si respicias pueri sunt tantum, 
Sed si sensum capias uirum decet sanctum... 
Verum Deo confitens sum locutus soli, 
Me accusans puplice Regem laudans poli, 
Mei petens ueniam criminis uel doli, 
Meritorum gratiam, premiumque poli, 
Quibus, Christe Domine, me fraudare noli, 
Ut sit tibi gloria laus et honor soli.” 


Fols. 37 b-40 : In same hand, several canticles 
rhyming verses :— 


(a) In 15 lines: 


“Canticum Ysaie prophete. 
Confitebor Domine tibi castigatus, 
Quod corripuisti me reum ut iratus,” etc. 
(b) In 12 lines: 


““Cantica Ezechie regis Iuda. 
Ego dixi medio dierum meorum 
Quales mihi feceram uanitate morum,” etc. 


(c) In 14 lines: 


“* Exultauit cor meum Deo salutari 
Meo, qui est imperans uentis atque mari,” etc. 


(d) In 12 lines: 


“‘Cantemus nunc Domino post transactum mare, 
Post adeptum placidi portus salutare,” etc. 
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(e) In 16 lines: 


“Cantica Abbacuc prophete. 
Domine audiui te corde tremefactus, 
Opus tuum ualidum cernere coactus,” etc. 


(f) In 24 lines: 


“ Audite celi que uox loquitur diuina, 
Et tu terra Dominum audire festina,” etc. 


Fols. 40 b-51a: In the same hand, in single columns, 
with twenty-eight lines to the page :— 


“ Sequitur libellus de duodecim abusiuis seculi. 
Hoc est, sapiens sine operibus bonis. 
Senex sine religione. 

Iuuenis sine obedientia. 

Diues sine elemosina. 

Femina sine pudicitia. 

Dominus sine uirtute. 

Christianus contentiosus. 

Pauper superbus. 

Rex iniquus. 

Episcopus negligens. 

Plebs sine disciplina. 

Populus sine lege. 

Incipit libellus de xii abusiuis seculi. 
Seculi duodecim constat abusiua, 
Quibus rota volvitur mundi transitiua, 
Quibus si adheserit, quasi possessiua, 
Trahitur ad inferos veluti captiua,” etc. 


(g) Ends on fol. 51 a:— 


“Canticum in gemitum, carum in infestum, 
In onustum fetidum, quoduis in honestum, 
Lucidum in tenebras, uigens in funestum. 
Sic permittat Pharao Babilonis festum.” 


I do not know if any other complete copy of this 
poem is extant. In Edinburgh, University Library, 107, 
s. xiii/xiv, f. 34b, we have “ Versus de xii abusionibus 
seculi et claustri. Rex ratione carens et iniquis estibus 
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arens,” and in Cambridge, Corpus Christi, 481, s. xiii, 
p. +19, are “ Versus de xii abusionibus seculi.” 

Fol. 51 b: Blank. 

Fols. 52a-155a: The fourth and fifth books of the 
Historia Rerum Anglicarum of William of Newburgh 
(died 1198), as edited by Howlett (Chronicles of the 
Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, Rolls Series, 
vol. i, 1884, pp. xliv—-xlviii, and 293-408; vol. ii, 1885, 
pp. 415-500), who has collated this MS. throughout. 
Folios 88 and 96 are defective. Chapters 22, 23, and 33 
of Book V are omitted in this MS., but Howlett (doc. cit., 
i, xlvi) is incorrect when he states that chapter 24 is also 
missing. Fols. 52a-154a are. written in a very clear 
hand of the thirteenth century, in single columns, with 
21-24 lines to the page, and with illuminations in red. 
There are some notes in a modern hand in the margins, 
and also a few corrections and additions in a very peculiar 
fourteenth-century hand, the same in which the last chapter 
of the work (v, 34) on fols. 154b-155 a is written. 

Fols. 155 a-156a: In the same hand just alluded to, 
in single columns, with 24 lines to the page, a chapter 
entitled “ De principiis Salahadini et de uisione camerarii 
regis lerosolimorum,” beginning, “ De principiis Saladini 
aliquid quantum breuitas captata permiserit dicemus,” 
etc., and ending, “dirus interpres rerum declarauit 
euentus.” This chapter furnishes an account of the rise 
of Saladin, and includes a vision respecting an eagle flying 
over the Christian army. The first part reappears ver- 
batim on fol. 158 b, and the second on fol. 159b of the 
MS. _ Rohricht (Bibliotheca Geographica Palaestinae, 
Berlin, 1890, p. 63) has been misled into describing this 
as an unprinted anonymous work; in reality it consists of 
nothing more than two short incidents extracted from the 
Itinerarium Regis Ricardi (ed. Stubbs, 1864, pp. 8-11, 14), 
Book i, chapters 3 and 5. 

Fol. 156b: Blank. 
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Fols. 157 a-176a: In a totally different hand, also of 
the fourteenth century, in two columns, with 23-40 lines 
to the column. A few marginal notes and no illumina- 
tions. A chronicle of the third crusade beginning, ‘“ Solet 
nonnumquam accidere ut res quantumlibet notas et eximie 
gestas tractu temporis uel fama languidior minuat,” etc., 
and ending, ‘‘ Fidenter dicimus, quod in Domino obdor- 
mierit cuius uita laudabilis et labem nesciens, cuius obitus 
non minus miraculosus exstitit quam uniuerso exercitui 
nostro lugendus libet paulisper digredi et uocitatem stilo 
succinctiore perstringere,. ut nec testis uirtutibus nec 
longiore tractu breuitas affectata turbetur.” This work, 
just as it is in this MS., was printed as an anonymous 
chronicle by Bongars (Gesta Det per Francos, 1611, i, 
pp. 1150-1172). It is, in fact, nothing more than an 
incomplete portion of the first book of the Itinerarium 
Regis Ricardi, so admirably edited by Stubbs (Chronicles 
and Memorials of the Reign of Richard I, Rolls Series, 
vol. i, 1864, pp. 3-124), to whom the existence of this 
copy was quite unknown. The sentence given above with 
which this MS. ends (Fidenter—turbetur) is not found in 
any other known MS. of the IJtinerarium, and Stubbs 
(loc. cit., p. 124) excludes it from his text. It occurs, 
however, in Bongars’ edition (loc. cit., p. 1172). There 
are, moreover, a number of omissions common to this 
MS. and to Bongars’ text. It is then evident that this 
MS., if not the actual copy used by Bongars,** is very 
closely related to it. 

Fol. 176b: Blank. 


The following note may not be out of place here :— 


In Wasserschleben’s meritorious book, Die irische 
Kanonensammlung, 2° Aufl., 1885, pp. Lxxi-lxxii, occurs 


“Bongars (loc. cit., praef. xiii) states that he printed the work 
from a MS. lent him by Nicholas Servinus, the king’s advocate in the 
parliament of Paris. 
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the following note: “Cod. Cotton. Otho E. xiii. Diese 
Handschrift“ enthalt . . . Bl. 157 b* . . . eine nach den 
mir gemachten Mittheilungen sehr verstiimmelte Stelle 
aus einer Schrift des Patricius: In libris patrict ii episcopi 
cechi (hier scheint eine Zeile unleserlich geworden zu 
ecm)...” 

The transcript is inaccurate. On f. 132b of the MS. 
in question we read: In libris patrict. ii episcopi cechianus 
et conallus in campo bai episcopos indignos ordinauerunt 
quos increpauit patricius dicens quare absque consilio 
nostro aepiscopos / f. 133 a effaced. 


II. ADAMNANUS AND FATOSUS. 


Much has been written*® concerning the extracts from 
the commentaries of several late grammarians, especially 
Junius Philargyrius (probably of saec. v), on Vergil’s 
Bucolics and Georgics, which were made by a certain 


Adamnanus. I do not desire to add anything to the 
existing confusion concerning the subject, but merely to 
reproduce here two passages from the Florence MS. 
Laurentianus plut. 45, 14, which appeared to me to be of 
saec. x, but is assigned by palzeographical experts*’ to the 
end of saec. ix. The hand is the usual Caroline minuscule, 


“On this MS. of Saec. x/xi ef. Wasserschleben, pp. xxxii—xxxiii. 

* Incorrect, should be 132b; no line on this folio has become illegible. 

“Cf. G. Thilo, Rheinisches Museum fiir Philol., N.F., xv, 1860, p. 133; 
Schanz, Gesch. der rom. Litt., Teil 11, 1, 3e Aufl., 1911, pp. 114, 127-28; 
Teuffel, Gesch. der rom. Lit., 6e Aufl, iii, 1913, pp. 459-60; Tolkiehn 
in Pauly-Wissowa, x, 1917, cols. 1077-79; Kenney, Sources, 1, 1929, pp. 
286-87 and 777; Gougaud, Christianity, etc., 1932, p. 249; G. Funaioli, 
Rhein. Mus., N.F., Ixx, 1915, pp. 58-61, 84-85, and Hsegesi Virgiliana 
Antica, Milano, 1930, pp. 8-9, 37-38; Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, 1893, 
pp. 238-41. 

Cf. Funaioli, Rhein. Mus. as cited, pp. 58-9, and Esegesi, pp. 8-9, 
who strangely gives the press-mark as plut. 65, 14. Schanz, op. cit. 
p. 128, misprints 45, 15. 
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with no trace of “insular influence.” ** A note on the 
fly-leaf at the end in the hand of the humanist Francesco 
Sassetti (saec. xv) states that he brought the volume to 
Florence from France, “ Hic Seruius quem e Gallia mecum 
attuli,” etc. On f. 6b, line 10, we read, “De meuio uero 
nihil reperi ut adananus ait.” 

In the so-called Scholia Bernensia,*® on Ecl. III, 90, 
occurs the phrase, “ De Maevio” vero nihil repperi,” and 
it is therefore legitimate to infer that Adamnanus was 
the compiler of these excerpts from Junius Philargyrius 
contained in the Berne MSS. But the compilation of 
this Adamnanus, who can be with all probability identified 
with Adamnan of Iona,** was, as we see from the scholium 
which we have reproduced from the Laurentian MS., itself 
subjected to a further process of pillage. The author of 
this fresh series of Philargyrian excerpts contained in the 
Florentine codex has left us his name in the following 
colophon, which we read®® on f. 14b, lines 17-21 :— 

“Explanatio Iunii Filargirii Grammatici Explicit. 


eed ae . . . . 
Deus mecum p anima” ego sum in gloria. Obtatio mentis 


meae haec est, ut ante me supradictum est: Quicumque 


‘ But Funaioli, Rhein. Mus. as cited, p. 59, cites an ‘‘insular’’ 


P = per. 

“Cf. Servius rec. Thilo et Hagen, 11, 2, 1902, p. 66, who give both 
passages. 

© For Maevius ef. Schanz, op. cit., pp. 114-15. 

* On these MSS. cf. my notes in Proc. R. Irish Acad., xxx, C. 1912, 
p. 6. 

° Cf. Peiper, N. Jhrbb. fiir Philol. wnd Paed., 99, 1869, p. 268; Servis 
Comm. rec. Thilo, 1, 2, 1881, p. Ixviii; Schanz, op. cit., p. 128; Manitius, 
op. cit., i, p. 239; Esposito, Studies, 11, 1913, p. 502; Funaioli, Esegesi, 
pp. 37-38; Kenney, op. cit., p. 287. 

%It was first printed by Bandini, Catal. Cod. Lat. ete., 11, 1775, col. 
347; cf. also Thilo, Rhein. Mus. as cited, p. 119; Thilo et Hagen, Servii 
Gramm. Comm., iii, 2, 1902, p. 189. 

* Probably the scribe had intended to insert the correct per omnia 
in the margin. 
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legeris hanc glosiolam,°> deum pro me misero roges, ut 
anime meae apud patrem meum ueniam in caelo merear, 
qui nomine sum Fatosus. Finit Amen.” 

This typical Irish subscription gives us, it would seem, 
not merely the name of a scribe, but that of the compiier 
of this first series of excerpts from the scholia of Junius 
Philargyrius on the Bucolics. Who was this Fatosus? 
Whitley Stokes** would see in the name a Latin rendering 
of an Irish form. According to that scholar Fatosus is 
an exact translation of Toicthech, an adjective derived 
from toced, tocad = fate, and there can be no doubt that 
Fatosus was an Irishman. Proper names in -dsus (e.g., 
Fructuosus) are not very common. The two formations, 
Cogitosus and Animosus, as names of persons, belong to 
seventh-century Ireland,” and to the end of that century 
we would be also inclined to assign this Fatosus alias 
Toicthech. 


III. THe EDINBURGH PSALTER, ETC. 


In the lists of Biblical MSS. written by Irish scribes 
drawn up by Gougaud® and Kenney” we miss any 
reference to the Psalter belonging to the Library of the 
University of Edinburgh, which has been described very 
fully, with a photographic facsimile and also a coloured 
reproduction,” and an additional note by Lindsay,” in 


®° This form is unknown to the lexicons. Forcellini-De Vit and 
Du Cange have glosula, glossula, and glossella. 

%The Academy, 46, 1894, p. 50; Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, 1, 
1903, pp. xvii, 46, 360. 

* The forms Cogitosus and Fatosus as words or names are unknown 
to the lexicons; Animosus as proper name occurs only in Ireland, cf. my 
note in Hermathena, xx, 1929, p. 255. 

8 Revue Celtique, 35, 1914, pp. 415-430. 

°° Sources, 1, 1929, pp. 623 sqq. 

® As frontispiece to the Catalogue referred to below (n. 62). 

* On pp. 327-28 of the Catalogue. 
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the catalogue compiled by Miss Borland.” Some points 
in this description are deserving of notice:—(p. 100) 
“No. 56, Celtic Psalter, cent. xi, probably Scoto-Irish 

the script is Irish minuscule, probably written in 
Scotland.” To prove this latter assertion is advanced the 
following gem:—(p. 101) “one initial, on f. 21 v, is in 
the form of a fish, a somewhat unusual convention in 
such MSS. ... a number of the leaves have in the lower 
margin a curious elongated grotesque animal form, which 
seems to resemble the convention known as the elephant 
symbol found on Pictish stones in Scotland. The frequent 
occurrence of this form of ornament, together with the 
fish, which is also found on these stones, may eventually 
be discovered, in Mr. Ludovic Mann’s opinion, to have 
some significance as connecting the book with Pictland.” 
Mr. Lindsay’s account is less . . . picturesque, but more 
matter of fact :—(pp. 327-28) “ Irish script of the eleventh 
century.” ° 

The following miscellaneous notes may find place 
here :-— 

(1) To the list of Libri scottice scripti given by 
Kenney should be added the following entry, “vi 
volumina scotice scripta de divinitate,” which occurs in a 
fragmentary list printed from a single leaf of parchment 
of saec. xii/xiii by V. Rose.” 

(2) A certain Michael Hibernensis copied in 1158 
MS. Troyes 900, Petri Lombardi Sententiarum Libri ww. 
The MS. written in the ordinary Gothic minuscule comes 
from Clairvaux. 

® Descriptive Catalogue of the Western mediaeval MSS. in Edinburgh 
University Library, 1916, pp. 100-102. 

* The seript is very similar to that of the so-called Psalter of 
St. Caimin (cf. facsimile in my paper in Proc. R.I. Acad., 32, C, 1913, 
p. 88). 

* Sources, I, pp. 620-21. 

® Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der K. Bibliothek zu Berlin, xiii, 


3, 1905, p. 1371; ef. also my note in Journ. of Theol. Studies, 33, 1932, 
p. 181. 
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(3) Léopold Delisle has pointed out that the covers of 
MS. Paris lat. 13351 consist of the leaves of a MS. in 
Irish writing, and he adds that a second MS., lat. 12020, 
bears an inscription, Sancte Marie dyl Loham, which he 
suggests may be the name of some church situated in 
Ireland. This does not seem very probable. 

(4) On f. 157 b of Paris lat. 15888, saec. xiv, is men- 
tioned a certain “ Ybernicus.” 

(5) I am not aware that attention has hitherto been 
called to the following point :—In publishing a Latin poem 
on Antichrist from MS. Metz H. 86, H. J. Floss® remarks. 
that “auf dem vorsetzblatte’”’ Mone had found Irish 
glosses. Metz H. 86 is now no. 652, and is a volume 
of Vitae Sanctorum of saec. ix/x. 

(6) In the list of Irish MSS. preserved in German 
libraries given by R. I. Best®* we miss any mention of the 
following :— 

(a) Erlangen, Universitatsbibl., MS. no. 1800, saec. 
xvi, “ Libeltus Hybernicus.” © 

(b) Gottingen, Universitatsbibl. MS. Histor. 773, 
written in 1659, fully described by Thurneysen’ and 
Stern.” 

As for the Irish MS. at Siena, containing poems and 
grammatical tracts, as far as I am aware no mention of 
it has hitherto been anywhere made. It will be described 
in a future publication. 


®% Le Cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 11, 1874, 
p. 123. 

* Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertuwm, x, 1856, pp. 265-70. 

* Bibliography of Irish Philology, 1913, pp. 61-62. 

® Irmischer, Handschriften-Katalog der Universitétsbibl. zu Erlangen, 
1852, p. 299. 

“In W. Meyer, Die HSS. in Gottingen (Verzeichniss der HSS. im 
Preussischen Staate), 11, 1893, pp. 257-60. 

" Toid., 11, 1894, p. 543. Facsimiles of the text of the Irish MS. 
belonging to the University of Giessen (no. 1267), will be found in 
J. V. Adrian, Catal. cod. MSS. Bibl. Acad. Gissensis, 1840, pl. 8. 
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IV. Perrus DE HyBernia (fl. c. 1224-1260). 


The Amplonian library preserved at Erfurt possesses a 
particularly rich collection of MSS. relating to the history 
of science and philosophy in the later middle ages. Among 
these that’? numbered Fol. 335 of the second half of 
saec. xiii contains on ff. 119 b-160a a series of glosses” 
on the Jsagogae Medicinales of Johannitius Alexandrinus. 
These glosses commence with the words (f. 119 b):— 
“Dubitavit rex Manfridus et quaesivit a magistris utrum 
membra essent . . . sed determinavit magister Petrus de 
Ybernia, gemma magistrorum.. .” 

Who was this Petrus de Ybernia, “gem of teachers’? 
Stanihurst,’* Ware,” and Tanner*® mention a Petrus 
Hybernicus, philosopher and theologian at Naples, c. 1240, 
who was tutor to Thomas Aquinas in philosophical studies, 
and wrote a work entitled “Quodlibeta theologica.” 
Wadding™ refers to Petrus in connection with the Letters 
of Petrus de Vineis, to which we shall return, but does not 
mention any of his writings. In more recent times 
M. Bateson has stated in the Dictionary of National 
Biography" that “ Petrus de Hibernia taught Thomas 
de Hibernia’? a learned Franciscan,” and further that 
“Petrus de Hibernia was buried in the convent of Aquila, 
in the province of Abruzzo Molie.” °° These statements 
are based on an entirely erroneous interpretation of 
Wadding’s Latin. More precise is the information given 


Described by Schum, Verzeichnis der Amplonianischen HSS.— 
Sammlung zu Erfurt, 1887, p. 232. 

* The authorship of these glosses is uncertain. 

“Tn Holinshed, Chronicle, ed. London, 1808, vol. vi, p. ‘63. 

® De Scriptoribus Hiberniae, 1639, pp. 59-60; ed. Harris, 1746, p. 74. 

* Bibliotheca, 1748, p. 595. 

= Annales Minorum, ed. 2, vol. iv, Romae, 1732, p. 321. 

* Vol. 45, 1896, p. 52 (art. Peter Hibernicus). 

* Cf. infra n°. V. ® Sic. 
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by Tiraboschi®’ on the basis of certain letters inserted in 
the collection printed under the name of Petrus de Vineis, 
chancellor and secretary of the emperor Frederick II. 

In the first of these letters (Petrus de Vineis, III, 10, 
ed. Huillard-Bréholles),*’ written in 1224, Frederick 
exposes his design of founding a university at Napies, 
praised for its position and as an ancient seat of learning, 
and invites a certain master Petrus de Hybernia*® to go 
there and hold classes, promising him in return an annual 
stipend of twelve** ounces of gold. In the next letter® 
(III, 11), of same year, we read :—‘‘ De numero autem 
doctorum, quos ibi [Neapoli] duximus destinandos mit- 
timus magistrum R. de Benevento judicem, et magistrum 
Petrum de Ybernia,®° fideles nostros, civilis scientie 
professores, viros magne scientie,” etc. A third letter 
(iv, 8), without date, bears in a Berlin MS., cited by 
Huillard-Bréholles,*’ the title “‘ Doloris littere de morte 
magistri P. de Ybernia;’” it is addressed to scholars, and 


laments the’ death of Petrus, described as a grammarian. 

There does not appear to be any reasonable ground for 
doubting the identity of this Neapolitan teacher with the 
“Petrus de Ybernia, gemma magistrorum ” of the Erfurt 
MS.,** in which he is brought into relation with that 


* Storia della letteratura italiana, 24 ed., Modena, iv, 1788, pp. 50- 
51, 131; ed. Firenze, iv, 1806, pp. 48, 125-26. 

* Historia Diplomatica Friderici Secundi, 1, 1852, p. 449. 

* The editor prints with some MSS. Ysernia, but the early editions 
and other MSS. (e.g. Munich, lat. 14963, s. xv, f. 56a) give Ybernia, 
Hybernia. Possibly a confusion with Petrus, bishop of Isernia in 1059 
(Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, vii, 1846, p. 706). 

The number varies in the MSS. 

% Ed. cit., p. 451. 

Most of the MSS. have Ysernia, Isernia, but Ybernia, Hybernia is 
the reading of at least one codex (Cotton., Vespasian A. xi) and of 
the old editions. 

* Op. cit., p. 451 n., cod. Berol. lat. 188. 

This MS. has been recently studied by M. Grabmann (Mittelalter- 
liches Geistesleben, 1926, kap. 7), whose book I have not seen. 
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sympathetic personality, Manfred king of Sicily from 
1258 to 1266. 

The claim that Petrus taught physical science to 
Thomas Aquinas is substantiated by a passage in the 
biography of the great theologian, written about 1323, by 
the Dominican Guilielmus de Thoco*® (Guglielmo di 
Tocco) :—‘‘ Unde puer [sc. Thomas] de utriusque parentis 
consilio Neapolim mittitur, et sub Magistri Martini in 
grammaticalibus et logicalibus et Magistri Petri de 
Ibernia®”’ studiis in naturalibus edocetur.” The exact date 
is not given, but it was clearly before Thomas’s entry 
into the Dominican Order, which took place in 1243. 

The statement quoted above from Stanihurst, Ware, 
and Tanner, according to which Petrus de Hybernia was 
the author of Quodlibeta theologica, seems to have arisen 
from a false reading of the title in MS. Bruges 228, 
saec. xiv, “Incipiunt Quodlibeta magistri Petri de 
Alvernia.” ** We have noted elsewhere a curious in- 


stance of the confusion of Hibernia with Alvernia. Ina 
MS. of canonical treatises written in Southern Italy in 
saec. xi we find the gloss “ Hibernia est provincia in Gallia 


que vulgo Alvernia vocatur.” 


It is possible, however, that the surviving work of 
Petrus de Hybernia may not be limited to the initial gloss 
(or glosses) in the Erfurt medical MS., for in the old 
catalogue of the MSS. belonging to the Library of the 
University of Leipzig, compiled by Feller®* in 1686, we 


* Vita 8S. Thomae Aquinatis, cap. 1, 6, ed. Boll., Acta Sanctorum, 
Martii tom. i, 1668, p. 660 C [658 E Paris reprint]. 

” The editors having employed a single MS., there is no variant for 
Ibernia. 

* This is the title given in Laude’s Catalogue (1859), but in Haenel’s 
Catalogi (Bruges no, 222) we read effectively ‘‘Quodlibeta Petri de 
Hibernia de varia significatione.’’ For the Quodlibeta of Pierre 
d’Auvergne written in 1301 cf. MS. Paris lat. 3121 A. 

"Cf. Paul Fournier, Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit Frangais et 
Etranger, xxiii, 1899, p. 77. 

*® Catal. cod. mss. Bibl. Academiae Lipsiensis, Lipsiae, 1686, p. 323. 
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find the entry “ MS. Philos. I. ii. 15 Petrus de Hybernia 
de Somno et Vigilia.” 


V. THOMAS DE IBERNIA OR THOMAS HIBERNIGENA 
(ob. 1270). 


There is a short tract preserved among the MSS. of 
the Amplonian collection at Erfurt,°* Quarto no. 368, 
ff. 162 a-165 a, of the middle of saec. xiv, bearing the 
title “ Praeceptum algoristicum” de praeveniendis malis a 
Thoma Hibernigena confectum,” and commencing thus :— 
“Cum omnis prescientia et sapiencia ego Thomas Hiber- 
nigena sicut didici,” etc. 

The tract probably emanates from Southern Italy, and 
the author, Thomas Hibernigena, may be identified with 
the Franciscan, Thomas Hibernicus, stated by Wadding*® 
to have died at Aquila in 1270, and to have been buried 
in the Franciscan®** convent there. Wadding adds an 
incredibly stupid story of an act of self-mutilation per- 
petrated by this Thomas. No authorities are mentioned, 
but they can be easily traced. They are: (a) Bar- 
tholomaeus de Pisa (c. 1390), De Conformitate,* viii, 2: 
“In Aquila iacet frater Thomas Hibernicus. Hic pollicem 
sibi amputavit, ne ad sacerdotium cogeretur. Hic multas 
insidias perpessus diaboli, tandem miraculis claruit in vita 
et post mortem” ; and (b) Marianus de Florentia (ob. 1523) 


“Schum, Verzeichnis der Amplon. HSS., 1887, p. 617. 

*® This adjective, not in the lexicons, should mean arithmetical, not 
astrological. 

* Ann. Minorwm, iv, 1732, pp. 302, 321. M. Bateson in the article 
Thomas de Hibernia in the Dictionary of National Biography (vol. 56, 
1898, p. 175) misunderstanding Wadding makes Thomas a pupil of 
Petrus de Hibernia (cf. above, n. 78). 

* Bateson (loc. cit.) terms it ‘‘the monastery of St. Bernard.’’ 


“In Analecta Franciscana, tom. iv, Quaracchi, 1906, p. 290; ef. 
also p. 530. 
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in his Chronicle,’ under date 1270: ‘“‘ Thomas de Ibernia, 
in Conventu Aquilano, morte interveniente, ad vitam 
migravit, qui preter miracula que fecit, tante humilitatis 
fuit, quod cum prelati eum ad dignitatem sacerdotalem 
cogerent, sibi pollicem amputavit.” 

Several writers’®’ have confused this Thomas with the 
later Thomas Hibernicus of the Sorbonne,’ part-author 
of the popular anthology which bears the title Manipulus 
Florum,*? and Wadding has attributed to this earlier 
Thomas, who died at Aquila in 1270, the authorship of a 
Moral Concordance to the Scriptures, which he printed*™ 
at Rome in 1624 under the title of Promptuarium Morale 
S. Scripturae. The last leaf of the Introduction (which has 
no pagination) deals with this work, which Wadding found 
in a parchment MS. belonging to the monastery of S. Maria 
d’Araceeli at Rome. In the MS. (which contained also, 
but in a different hand, the Concordance of St. Antony) 
the Promptuarium was without title, but Wadding con- 
cluded that the author, who apparently wrote between 
1254 and 1274, was most probably an Irishman,’* from 
the fact that in the Calendar are the names of several 
Irish saints and also a mention of the feast of the trans- 
lation of the arm of St. Patrick on the 3rd of May. 
Similarly, the mention of a number of Franciscan saints 


” Compendiwm Chronicarum O.F.M. printed in Archivwm Franciscanum 
Historicum, 1, Quaracchi, 1909, p. 458. 

” Wadding, Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, ed. Romae, 1806, p. 222; 
Ware, De Scriptoribus Hiberniae, 1639, pp. 60-61; and others. 

™ The distinction was, however, accurately made by Sbaralea, Supple- 
mentum ad Scriptores Triwm Ordinum S. Francisci, 1806, p. ‘679. 

™ With this work and its author we shall deal in these NorEs. 

In a quarto volume entitled S. Antonii de Padua Concordantiae 
Morales S. Bibliorum . . . Quibus accessit . . . Promptuarium S8. 
Scripturae, Romae, 1624. The second part of the volume with the 
Promptuarium has a separate title-page and pagination (pp. 1-373). 

™ Wadding’s identification with Thomas, repeated in his Annales 
Minorum, iv, p. 321, is accepted by Ware, op. cit., p. 61, and by Bateson, 
op. cit., p. 175; it is ignored by Sbaralea, op. cit., p. 679. 
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suggests that he was also a member of that Order, where- 
fore Wadding identified him with Thomas de Hibernia, 
adding that he might also have been Malachias Hibernicus 
(cf. below no. VI). 

The work is divided into three parts; at the end of 
each Wadding has added a few notes. From the list of 
Saints in Part II, and from certain headings in Part III, 
we should judge the compilation to have been made in 
Italy. 

It may be added that some passages of the work have 
been translated into English by J. M. Neale,*®* who, how- 
ever, confounds the author with the later Thomas.*®® 


VI. Matacutas Hipernicus (fl. c. 1279-1280). 


On this writer and his tract De Veneno Vitiorum'™™ 
consult :— 

Esposito (English Hist. Rev., 1918, 33, pp. 359-366), 
and Little (Materials, etc., 1920, pp. 46 sq.). 

To the MSS. enumerated in my paper I can now 
add :— 

Barcelona, Biblioteca de Catalunya, 667, s. xv, third 
tract, Malaquias tractatus de veneno. 

Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., 152, s. xv, ff. 191 b-217 a, 
anonymous. 

Breslau, Univ., Rehdigerianus fol. 107, s. xv, Thomas 
Aquinas de veneno vitiorum. 

Bruges, 558, s. xv, pp. 13-27, Lincolniensis de vii vitits. 

Durham, Bishop Cosin’s Libr., V. II. 5, fifth tract, 
Ss. XV, anonymous. 

* In his book The Moral Concordances of St. Antony of Padua, 
2nd ed., London, 1867. 1% Thid., p. 29. 

On f. 15b of the ed. Malachias seems to confuse Scotia with 
Scythia. There was a belief that these terms were related, cf. Historia 
Brittonum, 15, ed. Mommsen, Chron. Min., iii, p. 156, and Henry of 


Huntingdon, Hist. Angl., i, 11, ed. Arnold, p. 15; Zimmer, Nennius 
Vindicatus, 1893, p. 224. 
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Erfurt, Amplon., Quart. 116, s. xiv, ff. 131 a-144b, 
anonymous. 

Erlangen, Univ., 739, s. xv, ff. 32 b-47 a, anonymous. 

Miinster, Bibl. Paulina, 541, s. xiv, ff. 111 b-119a, 
anonymous. 

Oxford, Lincoln Coll., 56, s. xv, ff. 163-177, ascribed 
to Grosseteste. 

Prague, Univ., 973, written in 1379, ff. 51 b-67 b, to 
St. Thomas. 

Regensburg, Kollegiatstift zur Alten Kapelle, 1794, 
s. xv, ff. 171 b-180 b, anonymous. 

Vienna, 14457, s. xv, ff. 140 a-149 b, anonymous. 

I have not been able to trace the present location of 
the copy once belonging to J. Halle, bookseller, Munich 
(Katalog, no. 23, p. 14, no. 165). 

The library of Dover Priory in 1389 possessed an 
anonymous copy (no. 218 in the catalogue edited by James, 
Ancient Libraries, etc., p. 467). 

In the list of MSS. at Monte Cassino dated 1532 
(Bibl. Casinensis, 1, 1873, p. lxxxvi) there is mention of 
a Tractatus de Veneno Malachie (malitie MS.), and among 
the MSS. sold in 1439 by the monastery of Arnsburg to 
that of Maulbronn was a copy of the De Veneno ascribed 
to Holkot (Herrmann, Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
37, 1920, p. 82). Lastly, a copy was seen by Leland 
(Collectanea, iii, 1715, p. 12) at “ Sartis alias Wardon,” 
with title Lincolniensis de veneno. - 

In the MS. Oxford, Magdalen Coll. 6, the tract is 
attributed to Wallensis. I have not discovered the 
authority for Wadding’s statement (dun. Min., ed. 2, 
vol. iv, 1732, p. 321) that about the year 1270 Malachias 
was at Naples. This would not be improbable, seeing that 
he was at Rome in 1280. 

In the list of books cited by Malachias occurs a certain 
“Sorath” de Animalibus (cf. my former paper, p. 361); 
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perhaps the “ Jorach” de Animalibus mentioned by V. Rose 
(Zeits. f. deutsches Alt., 18, 1875, p. 451). 


VII. Symon pE HiBernta (fl. c. 1305). 


A certain Symon de Hibernia or Simon de Irland’ 
is named in two MSS. (British Museum, Additional 5925, 
early saec. xiv, and Cambridge, Univ. Libr., Mm. i. 30, 
f. 30b, s. xiv) as the author of 17 rhyming Latin hexa- 
meters, which are appended to the account in French of 
a case in 1305, in which one Richard, parson of the church 
of Cugworth, was accused of stealing an ox from one 
under age. The case was decided by a judge named 
William de Berford or Bereford, and on his decision 
Symon composed the verses giving an abstract of the case. 
These verses, which are followed by 29 others on a different 
subject, and without author’s name, have not been 
printed. For descriptions of the MSS. see Year Books, 
Edward I, Years 33-35, Rolls Series, 1879, ed. Horwood, 
pp. 94-97, and Catal. of the MSS. in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge, iv, 1861, pp. 122-23. 

In Add. 5925 the 17 verses occur on f. 149 b:— 


Versus per Simonem de Hibernia. 


Bos pueri rapitur adaquandus, patre monente 
Appellum sequitur banco Bereford residente. 


Nam duplex noua vestem non frangit ibidem. 


VIII. GuiLLeLmMus DE H1Bernia (fl. c. 1317?). 


MS. Brussels, 5670, s. xiv, ff. 5a-311b, contains 
Iustiniant Liber Pandectarum seu Digestorum, with a 
marginal commentary which ends on f. 311b, Explicit 

8 The most ancient instance of the word Ireland (Iraland) which I 


have been able to discover occurs in Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of 
Orosius (ed. Swect, 1, 1883, p. 19). 
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Textus Libri Nont quem Guillelmus de Ybernia notavit 
(Van Den Gheyn, Catal. des mss. de la bibl. royale de 
Belgique, iv, 1904, p. 144). 

Possibly to be identified with the William of Ireland 
who was rector of the University of Paris in 1317 
(Chevalier, Bio-Bibliographie, i, 1905, col. 1952). 


IX. SyMoN DE HyBErRNIA (fl. saec. xiv). 


A certain “ frater Symon ordinis Praed. qui fuit de 
Hybernia ” is mentioned as the author of a story, “ De 
signo crucis,” which occurs on f. 23b of the Erfurt MS. 
Amplon. Quart. 391, saec. xiv (Schum, Verz. der 
Amplonianischen HSS.—Sammlung zu Erfurt, 1887, 
p. 653). 

Another Symon de Hibernia is recorded as the owner 
of two lost Canterbury MSS. (James, Ancient Libraries 
of Canterbury and Dover, 1903, p. 112, nos. 1301 and 
1302). 


M. ESPOSITO. 
FLORENCE, January, 1934. 





NOTES ON TWO PASSAGES OF LUCAN’S 
PHARSALIA. 


sed mihi nec motus nemorum nec litoris ictus 

nec placet incertus qui provocat aequora delphin, 
aut siccum quod mergus amat, quodque ausa volare 
ardea sublimis pinnae confisa natanti, 

quodque caput spargens undis, velut occupet imbrem, 
instabili gressu metitur litora cornix. 


HousMAN explains natanti (554) as “aquatili”; he rejects 
the explanation of Haskins (“floating in the air’’), as 
well as that of the Adnotationes (“qua natare consuevit”’), 
Lucan seems to have confused the characteristics of two 
birds, the Heron and the Shearwater; as far as I know, 
the Shearwater flying high is nowhere considered a 
weather sign. matanti is a term that would naturally 
be applied to the wing of a bird that spent much time 
under water, and in particular to the Shearwater, of which 
Professor D’Arcy Thompson says (C.R., xxxii, p. 94): “It 
is a very curious and exceptional habit of the Shearwater 
to dive with outspread wings and to rise again with wings 
still fully extended, and so to repeat the manceuvre again 
and again.” Warde Fowler (C.R., xxxii, p. 66) identifies 
the Diomedeae aves, to which Virgil refers in Aen., xi. 
271, sqq., with the Shearwaters. Servius (ad loc.) writes: 
Hae aves hodieque Latine Diomedeae vocantur, Graeci 
€as ipwdov¢ dicunt. Professor Thompson says: “ That 
the Diomedean Birds, or Shearwaters, were actually called 
ardeae, is in part indicated by the survival of the name 
Ardenna in the neighbourhood of Ancona. I am inclined 
to suspect that Virgil was just a little confused as to his 
bird, and that when he wrote ‘fluminibusque vagantur 
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aves’ he was mixing up the Shearwater with the real 
Heron or gpwdde¢.” If Virgil, with his acute observation 
of nature, can let himself be led into error, surely we can 
allow the same for Lucan, the young man about town. 

For the peculiar behaviour of the cornix in 555 f., 
we should compare the passages quoted by Professor 
Thompson (loc. cit., p. 96), and especially that in the 
Geoponica. It would seem that this cornix is no common 
raven, crow, rook, or jackdaw, but a close relation of the 
eivadkiae Kop@vac of Homer (Od., v. 66), and probably 
also a Shearwater; but see the whole of this most in- 
teresting article. 

The view I have expressed above confirms Housman’s 
“aquatili,’ but that term, however, is too vague. I would 
translate: ‘““And because the heron has dared to fly aloft, 
trusting to its wings more used to swimming,” leaving 
Lucan’s absurdity in the English. The “qua natare 
consuevit” of the Adnotationes does not deserve the 
verdict of “ parum recte.” 


VIT. 43. gemitus edere dolorem. 


edere GVca, sedere ZM et corr, ex seden ... P, 
odere U. 

Housman writes : “ Esse dolorem pro introrsus devorare 
et consumere non dicitur . . . paene suspicor fuisse dolor 
edere m(ussat).” 

I suggest ‘“ gemitu sedere (=ZMP’) dolores,” com- 
paring Silius, x. 624: his dictis sedere minae. Cp. the 
wrong division of words in VI. 760, 778. 


D. L. GRAHAM. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


Torrentis ad ostia Ponti. 


Jago. Patience, I say: your mind perhaps may change. 
Oth. Never, Iago. Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont, 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. Now, by yond marble heaven, 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow 
I_here engage my words. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Trangibit contemnens ossa biator, 


She is dead, and over her 
Summer flowers and grasses stir. 
Through the tall and rustling grass 
Heavy feet and light feet pass: 
Heavy tread as I go by 

In rebellious colloquy. 

Light the feet of those who yet 
Have no such matter to forget. 


G. E. G. 
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AEAOKTAI TOYPTON. 
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R.W.T. 


AAKPYA SOI KAI NEPOE AIA X@OONOS. 


Mortua nostra Chloe: qua caespite tecta quiescit 
Floribus aestivis gramina mixta tremunt. 

Hic ubi proceras vaga murmurat aura per herbas, 
It pede pes gravior cum leviore viam. 

Nunc ego, dum graviore traho vestigia passu, 
lustitiae rebus testor inesse nihil. 

Nune levis incedit tanto cui tristia nondum 
Lassat inoblitus pondere corda dolor. 


R. W. T. 


HEKMATHENA—VOL, XXIII. U 
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Quid habes illius, illius quae spirabat amorem. 


I loved thee once, I’ll love no more; 
Thine be the grief as is the blame; 
Thou art not what thou wert before, 
What reason I should be the same? 


God send me love my debts to pay, 
But not on you to throw away; 

He that can love unloved again, 
Hath better store of love than brain. 


Rara puella fuit. 


She is not fair as some are fair, 

Cold as the snow, as sunshine gay: 

On her clear brow, come grief what may, 
She suffers not too stern an air; 

But grave in silence, sweet in speech, 
Loves neither mockery nor disdain; 
Gentle to all, to all doth teach 

The charm of deeming nothing vain. 


She joined me: and we wandered on; 
And I rejoiced. I cared not why, 
Deeming it immortality 
To walk with such a soul alone. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 
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OQIXET’ EPOS. 


Verus amans fueram, positus iam finis amori; 
Culpa tuast, una sit tibi lege dolor 

Tu mihi qualis eras siquidem perstare negasti, 
Nescia mutari cur tibi nostra fides? 


Debita quo solvam, quaeso, neu, perfida, vano 
Quem tibi sic perdam munere, detur amor; 
Si quis amare potest, pariter neque curat amari, 

Ingenio, locuples ut sit amore, caret. 


R. W. T. 


MNAMA @®IAO®POSYNAS. 


Haec nive frigidior, ceu lux Phoebeia ridens 
Altera; sed dominae non venus ista meae. 
Fronte super placida nimium nihil illa severi 
Vult, sibi quae tulerit fors mala cumque, pati. 
Ludibrium pariter, pariter fastidia vitat 
Dulce loquens, blanda seu gravitate tacet; 
Ingenio facili mitis venit omnibus, omnes 
Quam bene sit vanum nil perhibere, docet, 
Dat mihi se sociam; via quo tulit ivimus ambo; 
Laetor ego, haud curans cur ita laetus eam. 
Scilicet in superum videor mihi templa receptus, 
Solus ego hac sola si comitante vagor. 


R. W. T. 
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Quis vesiverio sit pudor 7 


When she is gone, the loved, the best, the one 
Whose smile has gladden’d, tho’ perhaps undone; 
Whose name, too dearly cherished to impart, 
Dies on the lip but trembles in the heart; 

Whose sudden mention can almost convulse 
And lighten through the ungovernable pulse, 
Till the heart leaps so keenly to the word, 

We fear that throb can hardly be unheard, 

Then sinks at once beneath that sickly chill 
That follows when we find her absent still; 
When such is gone, too far again to bless, 

Oh God, how slowly comes forgetfulness! 

Let none complain how faithless and how brief 
The brain’s remembrance or the bosom’s grief; 
Or, ere they thus forbid us to forget, 

Let Mercy strip the memory of regret. 
Yet—selfish still—we would not be forgot; 
What lip dare say, “Thy love remember not” ? 
Oh, best and dearest, thou whose thrilling name 
My heart adores too deeply to proclaim! 

My memory, almost ceasing to repine, 

Would mount to hope if once secure of thine. 
Meantime, the tale I weave must mournful be 
As absence to the heart that lives on thee. 
Byron. 
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TLO@QI “YIEPIIONTIAS. 


Cum procul est ergo quae carior omnibus una 
Gaudia tot risu, vulnera tanta dabat; 
Cuius amor nomen iubeat licet ipse taceri, 
Pectore sub tremulo, si perit ore, viget; 
Sive quis imprudens dicto revocaverit illam, 
Turbida vix domito sanguine corda micant; 
Corda sub auditum saliunt ubi vivida verbum, 
Ne sonitu fiat res manifesta, times; 
Protinus, absenti si non tibi iungitur absens, 
Pectus iners aegro frigore rursus hebet; 
Ergo cum procul est, nec iam reditura, voluptas, 
Immemor, heu, quanta fis, miser, ipse mora! 
Ne placeat culpare fidem, culpare dolorem 
Corde quod hic fugiat, mente quod illa, queri; 
Praeteritive boni si sic meminisse iubemur, 
Sit desiderio, sit, precor, ante modus. 
At sibi carus amans oblivia ferre recusat; 
Quis tibi, “Pellatur pectore,” suadet, “amor” ? 
Optima tu rerum, tu dilectissima, cuius 
Nomen, ut adfectu cor tremat, ora silent! 
Mens mea, si memoris memorem te scire liceret, 
Spes caperet, posito paene dolore, novas. 
Ut sine te flebit sine te qui vivere nescit 
Flebilis interea sic mihi versus erit. 


R. W. T. 
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© mihi practevitos referat si Luppiter annos! 


I saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, 
A bark o’er the waters move gloriously on; 

I came when the sun o’er that beach was declining, 
The bark was still there, but the waters were gone. 


And such is the fate of our life’s early promise, 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known; 
Each wave, that we danced on at morning, ebbs from us, 
And leaves us at eve on the bleak shore alone. 


Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night: 
Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning |! 
Her clouds and her tears are worth evening’s best light. 


Oh, who would not welcome that moment’s returning, 
When passion first waked a new life through his 
frame; 
And his soul, like the wood that grows precious in burning, 
Gave out all its sweets to love’s exquisite flame. 


T. Moore. 
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TIIAOYS S@AAEPOS TO ZHN. 


Lux oriens ridet, maris ut mihi navis ab ora 
Cernitur aequoream fortiter ire viam. 
Sole supra litus cum iam vergente revertor, 

En ratis! at refluo vanuit unda salo. 


L:xcipiunt eadem primae spem fata inventae, 
Laeta fugit plena sors velut aestus aqua. 
Mane ubi fertur ovans, fluctu mox vita relapso 

Nocte super nudo litore sola iacet. 


Ne memora, vesper quo se splendore serenet, 
Mulceat occiduum gloria quanta diem! 

Vis nova, mane novum redeat mihi, mane nitorem 
Hesperii superat flensve nigransve poli. 


Dic mihi, quis reditu non gaudeat illius horae 
lussit ubi insolitus fervere membra calor; 

Pectus opes flammae veneris cum pandidit almae, 
Ut pretium ligno maius ab igne venit. 
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Q. Worati Flacci Carminum. 


Lis. 1. v—AD PyYRRHAM. 


To Pyrrha (up to date). 


What slim young man, with liquid perfumes sprinkled, 

Courts thee, my Pyrrha! in thy rose-strewn cave? 
For whom hast thou thy yellow locks, once crinkled, 
Subdued in neatness, by a “ permanent wave” ? 












Alas! how oft shall he bemoan thee faithless 
To him and vows alike, who, all unused 
To tempers strange (which leave few lovers scatheless), 
In dubious wonder, feels his trust abused; 


Who now, poor silly fool, enjoys thee golden, 
Thee, ever “ gaga,” often cocktail-mad, 

Who hopes that thou to him wilt stay beholden, 

Unconscious he of being badly “ had.” 


Wretched all they who purchase goods unsampled ! 
For me, my photo on thy boudoir wall, 

My gifts accepted, but my feelings trampled, 

I thank my lucky stars I’ve ’scaped at all. 


WM. BINDON SCOTT. 
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Lis. Iv. xiii—IN LycEN VETULAM. 


Hearkened to me have the Fates, Lyce! 

Granted requests that were urged by me, 

Grown a decrepit old woman, I see, 
Once such a beautiful girl: 

Yet you seem wishful to look the same, 

Lively, and brisk at your ancient game, 

Flirting, and dancing, but ah! no shame, 
Whirling the same giddy whirl: 


And when you are tipsy you venture to sing, 
With voice that is shaky, and cracked in its ring, 
Hoping that Cupid will not take wing, 

But kneel at your feet, and—stay : 
Now he is no fool, and doth vastly prefer 
The cheeks, and the eyes, and the lips of her 
(Tis Chia, your rival, to whom I refer) 


Who can skilfully warble and play. 


Withered, and blighted, and ancient trees 
Are shunned by this boy (who is hard to please), 
And you he avoids, for he clearly sees 
The signs of the fugitive years, 
Your teeth so black, that were once so white, 
Your cheeks so dull, that were once so bright, 
Your hair so thin,—it seems vanished quite, 
Boring him almost to tears. 


Jewels of lustre, and robes of price, 
Undies, and dresses, that lure and entice, 
Bérets, and hats, so expensive,—but nice, 
And all of the “things” that you wear, 
Fail to bring back to you days of yore, 
Days when you flaunted the world before, 
Days when “ enough” only asked for “ more,” 
And your motto was, “ devil-may-care.” 
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Days when you dallied with Venus’ dove, 
Nights which you wasted in wanton love, 
Colour and grace, all desire above, 
What has become of them all? 
What of that Lyce herself is left? 
Lyce! who me of myself bereft, 
Lyce! who once of my heart the theft 
Committed : beyond recall! 


Lyce! successor to Cinara fair, 
Cinara! beautiful past compare, 
Cinara! famed for her gracious air, 
Your predecessor-in-law. 
But Destiny not many years did give 
Cinara, so that you long might live 
To be—as at present—demonstrative 
. Of an ancient, crow-like caw! 


So that lusty youth might laugh to see 

Her, who once meant all the world to me, 

A subject now meet for their ribaldry, 
And utterly out of the game: 

A light that so brilliantly erstwhile shone, 

Dazzling all eyes that it gleamed upon, 

Once and for ever extinguished—gone, 
And smothered in ashes its flame. 


WM. BINDON SCOTT. 





REVIEWS. 


—S > —_ 


Ausonius: the Mosella. Translated into English Verse by E. H. 
BLAKENEY. King’s Printers Edition. London, 1933. 


Ir is surprising to find that the writer of such trivialities as the 
Versus Rhopalici, the Technopaegnion, not to speak of some un- 
pleasant epigrams and the Cento Nuptialis, could be the author of 
a poem like the Mosella; for the Mosella is poetry, and, consider- 
ing the age to which it belongs, remarkably good poetry. 

Its merits, however, should not be exaggerated. Ausonius 
himself speaks modestly, even apologetically, regarding his poem: 
nec laudem adfecto, veniam peto. Yet the praise to which he 
did not aspire has been bestowed on him. His friend Symmachus 
called his verses “divine,” and put them on a level with those 
of Virgil. Some modern critics have been almost equally en- 
thusiastic. Dr. Mackail, in his splendid little book on Latin 
Literature, thinks that the poem “is unique in the felicity with 
which it unites Virgilian rhythm and diction with the new romantic 
sense of the beauties of nature.” Though it was Dr. Mackail’s 
glowing words that inspired Mr. Blakeney to produce this edition 
of the poem, Mr. Blakeney is not so unrestrained in his appre- 
ciation, and in his Introductory Note he points out some defects 
in his author. Ausonius, it is true, has a genuine love for natural 
scenery, but he is far from being a second Virgil: “there is 
nothing in the Mosella to denote a love of natural history, apart 
from the catalogue of fishes. Not a bird is mentioned, yet the 
banks of the river must have been filled with their songs.” The 
prosaic expressions and passages, called by Plessis “pédants ou 
compliqués,” have not escaped Mr. Blakeney’s observation. 
“Again and again,” he says, “we ‘detect the rhetorician beneath 
the singing robes of the poet, but he lacks the ‘large utterance of 
the early gods.’ ” 

It is not easy to translate the Mosella, doing justice to its real 
merits without exaggerating its defects. The Latin itself, more- 
over, is sometimes intractable. Mr. Blakeney has performed his 
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task with singular success. He has a delicate touch and a fine 
range of phrase; we have in his book at once a translation and a 
poem which gives the atmosphere of ‘the original, and which can 
be appreciated by itself. The choice of blank verse was un- 
doubtedly a wise one. Mr. Blakeney shows nice skill in managing 
that metre; his lines are smooth, with a sufficient variety of pause 
and accent to avoid monotony. As a specimen, the concluding 
lines may be quoted : — 


If any breath of praise 
In hours of idleness should bless my strains, 
Thou shalt become a universal theme, 
By happy music fostered. Living lakes, 
And springs shall know thee, and cerulean streams, 
And venerable woods—the village pride. 
Druentia wandering with uneasy flow 
’Twixt banks that shift and change, and Druna fed 
By all her Alpine brooks, shall honour thee; 
And Rhodanus, a traveller on his way 
Through that twin city, who bestows a name 
On the Right Bank. Thy praise shall I proclaim 
To pool and thundering torrent; last to thee— 
Image of ocean’s majesty—Garonne! 















Mr. Blakeney has a gift for discovering the right word and for 
happy turns of expression. Many instances might be cited, like 
“pebbles play hide and seek” (lucetque latetque calculus), “un- 
barred the glowing heights of heaven” (purpureum reserat 
Olympum), “a tower of strength to men accused” (praesidium 
sublime reis). 

As regards the details of Mr. Blakeney’s version, there are 


one or two passages where a difference of opinion seems per- 
missible. In 222 ff.— 





Hos Hyperionio cum sol perfuderit aestu, 
reddit nautales vitreo sub gurgite formas 
et redigit pandas inversi corporis umbras, 
we have 
But when the sun rides in the zenith, lo 
Within the crystal river-depths appear 
Inverted forms of boatmen, bent awry! 







This version hardly does justice to pandas umbras, which 
seems to refer specially to the reflections of the boats. inversi 
corporis should be taken dd xowot with nautales formas and 


pandas umbras; the reflections of both boatmen and boats are 
inverted. 


will 
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In 428 ff. the poet reassures the Rhine; the glory of that river 
will not be eclipsed now that it has received the Moselle : — 


neu vereare minor, pulcherrime Rhene, videri; 
invidiae nil hospes habet; potiere perenni 
nomine: tu fratrem famae securus adopta. 


Mr. Blakeney has— 


nor fear, thou loveliest Rhine, 
Diminished splendour, for a host knows naught 
Of envy; ceaseless praise thy guerdon be: 
Welcome thy brother, then, secure of fame. 


The meaning of hospes is determined by the context, and in the 
present passage, “guest” rather than “host” seems required. The 
Moselle enters the Rhine as guest and friend, and willingly 
surrenders her name in favour of her host. 

The text is “frankly eclectic.” Peiper’s dira (51) and introiiu 
(57) are accepted; it has 139 deprensa (Lachmann), 206 
transitque (Birt—this change is not mentioned in the notes), 
215, 223 amnisque (Barth), 423 ad (Mommsen). In 312 the 
editor reads, with some hesitation, the doubtful quadro cui in 
fastigia. In 380 the knot is cut by omitting the line; this seems 
a bold step. The famous crux in 316 has received a lot of 
attention. Peiper’s virus achates is read, but marked as dubious. 
In the notes, corus achates is defended by Dr. S. G. Owen and 
Prof. Forsey, though the interpretations of these two scholars 
differ. 

The commentary is designed to serve the general reader, who 
will find there and in the Introductory Note all that he 
needs for a clear understanding of the poem and its author. For 
the catalogue of the fishes Prof. D’Arcy Thompson and others 
have been consulted. In his English version Mr. Blakeney has 
chosen the Sheat to represent the Silurus, but the notes show that 
this identification is only provisional. Indeed, the problem might 
be referred to the naturalists who are interested in the monster of 
Loch Ness. The creature of the Moselle, at any rate, was very 
like a whale (mitis ballaena). 

The book is beautifully printed, and most agreeable to handle 
and read. 

E. H. A. 
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Aratos of Sicyon. By F. W. WALBANK. 


Cambridge, 1933, 
(Thirlwall Prize Essay.) 











Mr. WALBANK has done well in grasping the opportunity afforded 
by the advance made during recent years in Hellenistic history 
to write the first English biography of Aratus. In fact, even on 
the continent his only predecessor (apart from some minor dis- 
sertations) is Ferrabino, whose Arato di Sicione e l’Idea Federale 
appeared in 1921. Mr. Walbank, who is well read in the relevant 
modern authorities, has made a discreet use of Ferrabino’s work, 
although in his own words “the conclusions” of the brilliant but 
over-ingenious Italian scholar “‘ have been cast aside more often 
than accepted.” Indeed, his own less pretentious study may 
prove to be the more useful book of the two. 

We must, however, regret that in Mr. Walbank the critical 
historian has so completely overshadowed the biographer, and that 
he has made so little use of those lively anecdotes wherein Plutarch 
reveals glimpses of his hero’s personal character; but, of course, 
this does not detract from the value of the work for the professed 
student. 

The book opens with an excellent discussion of the sources. 
Unfortunately, however, the two chief primary authorities, 
Aratus’ Memoirs and Phylarchus’ history, used in varying degrees 
by both Polybius and Plutarch, have not survived. The 
Memoirs are almost Plutarch’s sole source for the first half of 
his biography of Aratus, and, as we have practically no other 
account of the events therein recorded, this part of Plutarch’s 
narrative cannot be controlled. The last chapters, on the other 
hand, are little more than a précis of Polybius. It is only for 
the intervening portion, which deals with the Cleomenic war, 
that we have two (sometimes, indeed, three) separate accounts, 
and can make practical application of our source-criticism. 

Mr. Walbank’s description of political conditions in Greece 
during Aratus’ boyhood, if somewhat jejune, is accurate in the 
main; but I do not share the confidence with which he speaks 
of Antigonus’ “system of tyrants.” He writes (p. 22): 
‘“‘Antigonus had now (263-2) re-established his sphere of influence 
to the Isthmus, and by the system of tyrants already mentioned 
he insured himself against another Peloponnesian insurrection.” 
This is orthodox doctrine, but I gravely doubt if it is true. The 
only ancient authority adduced for the existence of such a system 
at this time is a sentence in the Prologue to Book xxvi of 
Trogus’ lost history. Book xxvi dealt with events immediately 
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following the war with Pyrrhus, and the prologue states that 
Trogus mentioned “ Quibus in urbibus Graeciae dominationem 
Antigonus Gonatas constituerit.” Dominatio = rvparvis, says 
Beloch, but when we find Justin, the epitomiser of Trogus, 
writing [24. 2. 1] that the Peloponnesian states after the 
disaster of 281-280, refused to follow the Spartans any more, 
“existimantes dominationem eos . . . Graeciae quaerere,” and 
remember that the Spartans neither established nor encouraged 
tyrants in the cities, we are justified in refusing to limit as Beloch 
does the signification of “dominatio” in Prol. Trog. xxvi. After 
the victory over Pyrrhus and again after the Chremonidean war 
Antigonus naturally saw to it that his partisans were top-dogs 
in their respective cities, and nothing more is necessarily implied. 
Mr. Walbank proceeds (p. 23): ‘“ The tyrannies of Aristodemus 
at Megalopolis and Aristomachus at Argos, together with the less 
definitely Macedonian tyrannies at Orchomenos, Hermione, 
Phlius, and Sicyon, were a sufficient check on Sparta.” But the 
only information we have of tyrannies at Orchomenos, Hermione, 
and Phlius is that tyrants in these places abdicated—the first 
about 235, the others in 229. Sicyon during the Chremonidean 
war came under the tyranny of Abantidas, who ruled there for 
some thirteen years after murdering Antigonus’ friend Cleinius, 
Aratus’ father. Aristomachus of Argos appears for the first time 
in history when he joined with the Athenians to fight against 
Antigonus’ rebel nephew Alexander, circ. 249. 

So far as we know, the only one of these persons who “checked 
Sparta” was Aristodemus, who did so effectively enough at the 
battle of Megalopolis, about 260, but that was probably before 
he became tyrant. Under any form of government Megalopolis 
was always ready to check Sparta, and needed little encourage- 
ment from Macedon. But the most serious argument against 
the “system of tyrants” is Fellmann’s, who points out that had 
it existed Aratus would not have applied to Antigonus to expel 
the tyrant of Sicyon. But Mr. Walbank thinks that the tyrants 
served also in a different, and we might suppose contradictory, 
role. ‘Since the Chremonidean war the interests of the ruling 
classes at Sparta and those of the tyrants of the Peloponnese 
(with the exception of Megalopolis) converged more and more, 
until with the Sparto-Macedonian rapprochement of 252 [for 
which, by the way, he adduces no evidence] they were almost 
identical, and offered a united front against social revolution on 
the one hand and the oligarchical ideals of federalism on the 
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other.” Does this mean that the Spartan government, Aris- 
tomachus of Argos (or whoever else was in power there during 
the ’fifties) and Abantidas of Sicyon, became ever more concerned 
with the dangers that threatened from the social revolutionary 
movement and the aggression of the Achaean League? And does 
the “united front” imply a willingness to co-operate? To my 
mind, as neither of these tendencies had yet manifested itself, the 
attitude attributed to the Spartan government and the tyrants is 
as devoid of reality as the Macedonian “system” itself. 

In chapter ii Mr. Walbank discusses Aratus’ relations with 
Antigonus Gonatas. His conclusions depend on two assumptions: 
(1) that Alexander of Corinth revolted before Aratus freed 
Sicyon; (2) that the gift of the twenty-five talents to Aratus 
(Arat. 10) came from Antigonus. But when we read Plutarch’s 
account in the light of these hypotheses, there emerge impro- 
babilities and inconsistencies, to which Mr. Walbank, as he says 
of Beloch in another connection, “ conveniently gives the mini- 
mum of consideration.” If, however, with De Sanctis (Klio, 
1909) we put Alexander’s revolt after the liberation of Sicyon 
and (as everybody did before Holleaux’ theory appeared in 
Hermes, 1906) make Ptolemy the donor of the twenty-five talents, 
the diffrculties vanish. I had hoped to find that Mr. Walbank 
had either accepted this view or stated the case against it. He 
has done neither. 

On the other hand the question, ‘“‘ When did Antigonus recover 
Corinth? ” has received due consideration. Mr. Walbank agrees 
with Beloch, I think rightly, that Corinth was recovered after 
the Aetolo-Boeotian war of 245. Mr. Walbank might have met 
Mr. Tarn’s objection, that, just as Antigonus’ Delian festivals of 
244 presuppose his victory at Andros over Ptolemy’s fleet, so 
the victory in turn presupposes the recovery of Chalcis and 
Corinth, by pointing to the numerous sea-ports in the North, 
Demetrias, Thessalonica, Cassandreia, Amphipolis, where the 
victorious fleet might have been built. In fact, I am inclined to 
think that the battle of Andros was nothing but an incident in a 
campaign made by Antigonus for the recovery of Euboea from 
Alexander, while the latter, in concert with the Achaeans and 
Boeotians, was engaged with Aetolia. In such an event Alexander 
would naturally invoke Ptolemy’s aid, and Ptolemy, if he wished 
to retain his power in the Aegean, would naturally respond. 
After Alexander’s death Antigonus immediately sent his son to 
court the widow. There was a tradition recorded by Plutarch 
that Alexander died of poison administered at Antigonus’ orders. 
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His death, so opportune for Antigonus, is more likely to have 
been due to suicide after the loss of Euboea. His widow, Nicaea, 
might have spread the story that he had been poisoned, if she 
wished to preserve the morale of her mercenaries. This is, of 
course, hypothesis; but it would account for the locality of the 
battle, the recovery of Euboea by Antigonus, the opportune death 
of Alexander, and the willingness of Nicaea to marry the crown 
prince Demetrius. 

In dealing with the Cleomenic war, Mr. Walbank (with minor 
modifications) follows Ferrabino in his revolutionary treatment of 
two questions: (1) the date of the first negotiations with Antigonus 
Doson; (2) the date of Sellasia, and the Achaean strategos list. 
In regard to (1), Polybius, whose account has hitherto been 
accepted at face value by the moderns, states that only after the 
war had been some time in progress and Cleomenes had revolu- 
tionised the Spartan government, did Aratus begin to think of 
calling in Antigonus. That would be towards the end of 227. 
But Mr. Walbank follows Ferrabino in holding that Polybius had 
been guilty of confusion in an attempt to combine two different 
sources. It was in 229-8 that the first appeal was made to 
Antigonus, and an answer received that he would give assistance 
“when the League cared to ask for it.” On a report from their 
envoys in 228 the Achaeans decided not to ask help unless Aetolia 
joined Sparta against them. I need not summarise Mr. Walbank’s 
argument, which is complicated, and not at all easy to follow. 
A most serious objection was suggested by an anonymous critic 
(Times Lit. Suppl., January 4th, 1934), who points out that at the 
very time when, according to Ferrabino and Walbank, the case for 
coming to the assistance of Achaea if her emergencies needed 
external aid was being stated to Antigonus, negotiations for the 
surrender of Peiraeus and the disbanding of the Macedonian 
garrison were actually proceeding with-its commander, Diogenes, 
and in those negotiations Aratus was prominent both in 230-29 
(if we take Mr. Walbank’s view) and again in the early summer 
of 228. We know that of the hundred and fifty talents needed 
to pay off the garrison Aratus himself contributed twenty. And 
yet we are asked to believe that while this was going on Antigonus 
Doson agreed—subject to terms to be arranged later—to help 
Achaea against Sparta. 

(2) In discussing the chronology of Scllasia Mr. Walbank has 
seen that the recent Egyptian cvidence renders the date 221 
impossible: also that Beloch’s adaptation (in his second edition) 
of the Achaean strategos list to 222 is arbitrary and impossible. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XXIII. X 
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We must, therefore, either follow Tarn’s arrangement of the 
strategus list with Sellasia in 222 (with or without minor modi- 
fications) or boldly put Sellasia in 223 with Ferrabino. This last 
is Mr. Walbank’s choice, and, granted the date 223, his strategus 
list does less violence to Plutarch’s data than the arrangement 
proposed by Ferrabino himself. But can we place Sellasia in 
223? 

The evidence is in fact conflicting. Polybius (4. 35. 8) says 
that from the battle to the election of a new king in Sparta 
which took place in spring 219 oxeddv tpeis evravtot. This 
obviously suits summer 222 for Sellasia. But Polybius also says 
that the Nemea (which were always held in the odd years B.c.) 
came on shortly after the battle. 

Mr. Walbank prefers to suppose that “ Polybius’ figures are 
here unreliable,” than that the Nemea was postponed, particularly 
as “the position in the year preceding Sellasia was not of such 
a character as to justify postponement” (p. 196). But in 225 
Cleomenes had seized the Argive citadel during the Nemean 
festival in defiance of the sacred truce. Could one, therefore, feel 
surprised if the Argive government resolved to take no more 
chances till Cleomenes had been finally subdued? 

I may also refer to Polybius (5. 106), where the Achaeans 
and the Peloponnesians generally immediately after the Peace of 
Naupactus (217) dveveotvto Tas warpiovs Pvo.ds Kai TAvyyvpers Kal 
TddAa Ta rps Geovs rap’ ExdoTors brapyovTa vouipa. TKXEdOV yap daavel 
AnOyv cvveBawe yeyovérac mapa tots mAciotos Tepi TA ToLadTa did 
Tiv guvexeav TOV TpoyeyovéTwv wokguwr. This passage at any 
rate shows that the postponement of the Nemean games in 223 
would not have been regarded by Polybius as anything portentous. 
I, therefore, prefer to date Sellasia in 222, and to adopt Tarn’s 
scheme for the strategos with some modifications in detail. 

In Ar. 40 Aratus having received avurevOuvos éfovoia executes 
certain traitors at Sicyon, but when he goes to Corinth for the 
same purpose he has to retire with more haste than dignity. 
Polybius (2. 52. 3) says that the Corinthians ordered 7@ “Aparw 
arparyyowvre to leave the city. In Ar. 42 Aratus is chosen 
otparnyos avtoxpatwp. In Polyb. 2. 52, after Cleomenes’ loss of 
Argos, the Achaean troops march in pera Tipogévev tod otparnyod. 
How are these passages to be straightened out? 

It seems to me that dvurevGuvos éfovoia must have been con- 
ferred upon Aratus shortly after the capture of Argos; but that 
his election as orparnyés adroxpdtwp was nothing else than his 
election as strategos for 244-3, with the addition of “autocracy” 
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and the immediate entry on office, which the bestowal of 
“autocracy” implies. Hence I infer with Mr. Walbank against 
Beloch that Ar. 40 and 42 refer to two separate events. The 
“irresponsible authority ” is a judicial power conferred at the 
synodos at end of July, 225 (Beloch, 4. 2, p. 231), while the 
“autocratic strategia” was conferred at the archaeresiai in 
January, 224. Timoxenus’ strategia, however, did not expire till 
May, 224. Hence when Argos was recovered he was still 
strategos. On the other hand the use by Polybius of the word 
atpatnyouvra in reference to Aratus at.Corinth will refer to his 
de facto command there. 

The most original part of Mr. Walbank’s book is his account 
of the aims and policy of Aratus, which well deserves the attention 
of scholars. His attitude of post-war realism presents an amusing 
contrast to the solemn air of the representative of a higher 
morality which was assumed so readily by Freeman as by other 
English Liberals of the nineteenth century. 

W. H. P. 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fasc. x and xi. Nunc 
primum edidit RoBert STEELE. Oxford Univ. Press, London. 
Humphrey Milford. 


ANYONE who takes a casual interest in medieval philosophy might 
gain two contradictory impressions of Roger Bacon. One repre- 
sents him as the father of modern empiricism, the voice of science 
crying in a wilderness of magic and superstition. From the other 
it might well appear that the doctor mirabilis is falsely so called, 
for he is a commonplace sceptic, who did not hesitate to lay 
impious hands on the works of Aristotle, and even declared, after 
the manner of Hume, that it would be well for men if they were 
all burned. 

Deeper study of his life and writings, made accessible to the 
student by the labours of Mr. Steele and other English writers, 
reveals another Bacon. 

It is no longer possible to maintain that he was quite so 
modern in outlook as was formerly supposed. Even if M. 
Gilson is somewhat dogmatic in declaring that “ Bacon est 
d’abord et avant tout un scolastique,” recent research emphasises 
and supports his contention that Bacon is best understood when 
we think of him as a child of his own age. As for his supposed 
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attacks on Aristotle, it is clear that Bacon wished to get to the 
original text of the Master, and, therefore, directed his wrath 
against current translations which obscured and even misinter- 
preted Aristotelianism. 

In the Introduction to Fas. xi Mr. Steele makes an interesting 
and convincing reference to this question. It has been the fashion 
to represent Bacon as a sharp and bitter critic, whose censures 
were frequently unjust, and possibly inspired by personal rancour, 
Especially is this manifest in his attack on the contemporary 
versions of Aristotle produced by William of Moerbeke. Mr. 
Steele is able to show that here Bacon certainly indulges 
in strong criticism—but it is criticism which is fully borne out 
and repeated by competent critics two centuries later. We must 
therefore conclude that a careful study of the relevant material— 
a study clearly made by Mr. Steele—only serves to enhance the 
reputation of Bacon. : 

It was inevitable that the modern world should be called upon 
to reconsider the verdict which had been passed on Roger Bacon. 
So long as men derided the Middle Ages and all its works so 
long he could be dressed up as a fearless though persecuted 
pioneer. Every trivial reference to experience, every complaint 
against the pressure of authority, every lucky guess about the 
cours? of subsequent human enquiry, served to strengthen the 
conviction that Roger Bacon is the first genuine anti-scholastic. 
To-day, however, we are compelled to reckon with scholasticism, 
and as its prestige grows the figure of Bacon recedes. It is still 
easy to make extravagant claims for him, and to see in his work 
the foreshadowing of the whole spirit of empiricism which was 
born with his later and greater namesake. 

It is probable that history will one day praise the earlier 
Bacon as to-day it praises the later—more for a fresh and vigorous 
outlook than for any particular doctrine or method which he 
expounded. His significance lies in the undoubted fact that his 
emphasis on experiment—whether he himself understood its 
importance is beside the point—set up a sign-post indicating to 
the intellect of man the way it should go. 

Mr. Steele’s careful and valuable work in these two volumes 
represents a further enrichment of English scholarship by one to 
whom all students of medieval philosophy must feel grateful. 


R. R. H. 
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A History of Delos. By W. A. LainLaw, M.A. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1933. 308 pp. + a frontispiece and 7 plates and a 
plan of Delos. 


Dr. LawLAw has produced the first book in English dealing on 
a large scale with Delos. This fact alone would give his work 
considerable importance, and it has been further enhanced by the 
efficient way in which he has carried out his task—for the book 
is both comprehensive and detailed. 

In an Introduction Dr. Laidlaw sketches briefly the nature of 
the island, the process of its discovery and excavation in recent 
times, and the character of the ancient evidence available on its 
history and life. Three chapters are devoted to the legendary 
period, the period of Athenian control, and the period of Delian 
freedom. Then Dr. Laidlaw discusses in considerable detail the 
internal administration: firstly, as a free city, and later when it 
returned, in the second century B.c., to the position of a cleruchy 
of Athens. The organization of the different nationalities which 
gathered in the merchant city and the remains of their dwellings 
are described in separate chapters. Also, an appendix gives 
materials on the vexed questions of Delian chronology and the 
alleged neutrality of the island, and the interesting topics of 
Delian wages and Delian art. The whole work is plentifully 
provided with indices and references to ancient and modern litera- 
ture. The foot-notes themselves are brief, but contain references 
to collections of notes written at length and appended to each 
chapter. Thus the scholar in search of information on any matter 
connected with Delos can look to find in Dr. Laidlaw’s work an 
intelligent statement on his particular subject and the means to 
pursue the question further. 

In a book of this character it is only to be expected that there 
are many particular points on which individual readers will 
challenge Dr. Laidlaw’s conclusions, and ask for further infor- 
mation. This wish is in general a tribute to the clear and 
interesting way in which Dr. Laidlaw states his case. For 
instance, he is probably right in emphasizing that Delos is not 
to be regarded as an important oracle even in heroic times. 
But in making this point the two references in Diodorus Siculus 
(V, 58 and 62) to Delos as a prophetic source appear to be 
omitted. Again, space might have been found in the account of 
the wanderings of the Delians expelled in 422 B.c. for a reference 
to the quaint story recorded in Plutarch, Moralia (412 B). Its 
value as a record of historic fact may be slight, but it serves to 
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illustrate once again the friendly relations between Delos and 
Delphi, to which Dr. Laidlaw has elsewhere drawn attention. 
In general, however, he has been most successful in exhibiting 
not only the internal history and organization of Delos itself, but 
also the place which Delos filled in the ancient world and its 
significance in modern scholarship. As this place and significance 
are large and important, our debt to Dr. Laidlaw is considerable, 


H. W. P. 


Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. XII. Macmillan & 
Co., Limited. London, 1932. xiv + 62 pages and 15 plates, 


Tus volume, which was somewhat delayed in publication, fully 
maintains the high standard set by this series. It contains four 
articles, of which one concerns the student of ancient history, 
and one the student of medieval times, while the remaining two 
are primarily of architectural interest. Mr. E. T. Salmon gives 
a study of the topography of Ausculum and its neighbourhood, 
producing some strong arguments to disprove the theory, originated 
by Beloch and generally accepted, that Pyrrhus’ battle with the 
Romans was fought on the Aufidus. Mr. Salmon reverts to the 
view that the unnamed river described in our sources is the modern 
Carapelle: and the second river mentioned by Zonaras is to be 
taken as the Aufidus. This view would simplify the reconciliation 
of the ancient authorities. The new Director of the School, 
I. A. Richmond, gives an interesting note, showing, with his usual 
careful examination of masonry, that the ancient gates of Torino 
and Spello are both of Augustan date, and represent a similar 
and contemporary scheme of combining fortification with decora- 
tive effect. Mr. Antony Minoprio has produced a careful 
restoration of the Basilica of Constantine at Rome, as completed 
under that emperor. His text is well documented, and the 
thirteen plates of his drawings which illustrate the actual state 
and proposed restorations are remarkable for their clearness and 
careful finish. Lastly, Dr. A. I. Cameron was fortunate enough 
to receive for publication two groups of documents relating to 
John Baliol, the unlucky king of Scotland, which had lately been 
discovered in the archives of the Holy See. They are here repro- 
duced, with text, translation, two plates, and brief annotations. 
The more picturesque document is a genealogical table, with 
appended summaries, drawn up by some monastic supporter of 
Baliol’s claims. The more important, historically, is a copy of 
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the legal instruments governing the position of Baliol between 
July, 1299, and September, 1300, when after his deposition he 
suffered various vicissitudes at the hands of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities. Here some new facts are revealed to fill gaps in, the scanty 
information previously extant. 

H. W. P. 


Sardis. Publications of the American Society for the Excavation 
of Sardis. Volume VII. Greek and Latin Inscriptions. 
Part I. By W. H. Buckier and Davin M. RoBINson. 
Pp. 198 and 13 plates. Late E. J. Brill, Ltd. Leyden, 
1932. 


Tue American excavators of Sardis have published in this 
sumptuous volume the epigraphical results of their own explora- 
tions and all their known predecessors on the site. The latest 
finds were made in 1922. But as circumstances have prevented 
further excavation, and seem likely to preclude it in the near 
future, the inscriptions known have been published immediately 
as Part I of the seventh volume dealing with Sardis. Over two 
hundred documents are given, but many are very brief, and all 
the more important are already known from other pub- 
lications. However, it is interesting to have them collected 
and issued in this definitive form. Among the more valuable 
are (No. 8) the series of documents dealing with the honours 
conferred on one Metrogenes by the Koenon of Asia. This 
collection gives some of the best illustrations of the working of 
a provincial concilium under Augustus. Quaintly suggestive of 
modern times are No. 16, part of the imperial oration of Marcus 
Aurelius establishing a code to govern the expenses of gladiatorial 
shows, and No. 18, a declaration by the local Union of building 
artisans directed against unofficial strikes. 

The editors have carried out their part excellently. They 
give full details of the readings, a translation, and a brief com- 
mentary, and bibliography of each inscription. Also in every 
instance a figure or plate is added, showing the stone itself, or in 
its absence the other evidence from which the inscription is 
derived. Mostly it would be unreasonable to ask for further 
annotation, but in No. 36, as Dr. Alton has pointed out to me, 
the Marcus Aurelius Cotta Maximus Messallinus, in whose 
honour a fragmentary dedication is preserved, must be identified 
with the patron of Ovid (Prosop. Imp. Rom. 1236)—a fact worth 
mentioning in the commentary. 

ye W.8. 
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Ancient Textiles from Egypt in the University of Michigan 
Collection. By Littian M. Witson. University of 
Michigan Studies. Humanistic Series, vol. xxxi. University 
of Michigan Press. 1933. x + 78 pp. and twenty-three 
plates. 


Tuts work is a catalogue in two parts. The first gives an 
annotated list of the fragments of cloth discovered by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan expedition during excavations at Karanis in 
the Fayim, 1924-26. The second part deals similarly with a 
collection of fabrics, also derived from Egypt, and purchased by 
the University. The work is augmented with a brief essay on 
ancient methods of weaving and the general characteristic of the 
pieces preserved. Most specimens date from the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D., and, though nearly two hundred are listed here, in 
very few cases is it possible’ to determine anything definite 
about the nature of the whole garments, of which they are only 
fragmentary remains. However, within the limited field of the 
design and structure of ancient textiles the collection is very com- 
prehensive. Miss Lillian M. Wilson is to be congratulated on the 
clearness and exactness of her descriptions. But perhaps one 
may be allowed to regret that of all the twenty-three excellent 
plates none were reproduced in colour, to give some idea how far 
this quality had been preserved. 
H. W. P. 


OTHER BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 
The American Journal of Philology. Nos. 213-216. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Analecta Bollandiana. ‘Tom. li, fasc. 1-4. Brussels and Paris. 
Classical Philology. Vol. xxviii, 1-4. Chicago: University Press. 
The Year's Work in Classical Studies. 1933. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Ltd. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro Caelio Oratio. Edited by Rotanp G. 
AUSTIN, M.A. 1933. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 


Aspects of Athenian Democracy. By Roperr J. BONNER. Sather 


Classical Lectures, vol. xi. 1933. University of California 
Press: Berkeley, California. 


(It is hoped to publish reviews of some of the above books 
in our next number.) 
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The Apocalypse of St. John, in a Syriac Version hitherto 
unknown ; Edited (from a ms. in the Library of the Earl of Crawford and 
Baicarres), with Critical Notes on the Syriac Text, and an Annotated Recon- 
struction of the Caeecooay Greek ‘ext, by Joun Gwynn, D.D., D.C.L., Regtus 
Professor of Divinity, and sometime Fellow of Trinity College, in the Universtty 
of Dublin ; to which is prefixed an Introductory Dissertation on the Syriac Ver- 
sions of the Apocalypse, by the Editor. 30s. 

An Introduction to the Systematic Zoology and Morphology of 
Vertebrate Animals. By ALuxanpeR Macatister, M.D., Dubl., Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy tn the University of Dublin, 12s. 6a. 

The Codex Rescriptus Dublinensis of St. Matthew's Gospel (Z). 
First Published by Dr. Barrett in 1801. A New Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
Also, Fragments of the Book of Isaiah, in the LXX. Version, from an Ancient 
Palimpsest, now first Published. ‘Together with a newly discovered Fragment 
of the Codex Palatinus. By I. K. Apsporr, B.D., Fellow of Trintty College, and 
Professor of Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. With two Plates of 
Facsimiles. ats. 

The Parabola, Ellipse,and Hyperbola, treated Geometrically. By 
Rams Witciam Grirfin, A.M., LL.D., £x-Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin. 
7s. Od. 

An Introduction to Logic. By WILLIAM HENRY STANLEY MoNCK, 
Bains Pyare of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. [Second 

dition.) 5s. 

Essays in Political Economy. By T. E.Ciirve Lesuix, Hon. LL.D., 
Dubl., of Lincoln’s lun, Barrister-at-Law, late Examiner in Political Economy 
in the University of London, Professor of Furisprudence and Political Economy 
tn the Queen’s University. [Second Edition.) 12s. 6d. 4 

The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, arranged according to its 
Chronological Order; with a Revision of the Text, a Commentary, and Intro- 
ductory Essays. By Ronertr Yetvertron Tyrrutt, Lirr.D., Fellow and Public 
Orator, Trinity College, Dublin, Hon. Litt.D. Cantab., D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D. 
Edin., D.Lit. Q. Univ.; and Lovis CLaupe Purssr, Litt.D., Fellow and 
sometime Professor of Latin, Trinity College, Dubiin. 

Vols. I., II., and III., 15s. each. Vol. 1V., 17s. 6¢. Vol. V., 16s. 
Vol. VI., which completes the Correspondence. [Second Edition.] 215. 
Vol. VII., Index Volume, 8s. 6d. . 

Faust, from the German of Goethe. By THOMAS E. WEBB, LL.D., 
Q.C., Regius Professor of Laws, and Public Orator in the University of 
Dublin. 12s. 6d. ies 

The Veil of Isis; a series of Essays on Idealism. By THoMAs E. 
Wess, LL.D., Q.C., Regtus Professor of Laws, and Public Orator ; sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin. 108. 6a. 

The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles, 
to which are added — Correspondence with Shelley, and Southey’s Dreams. 
Kdited, with an Introduction, by Epwarp Downen, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Dublin. 45. 

The Mathematical and other Tracts of the late James M‘Cullagh, 
F.T.C.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Now 
first collected, and edited by Kxv. J. H. Juttert, B.D., and Rev. Samugr 
Hauauron, M.D., Fellows of Trintty College, Dublin. 158. 

Elements of Quaternions. By the late SiR WILLIAM ROWAN 
Hamutox, LL.D., M.R.I.A.; D.C.L. Cantab. Second Edition, edited by 
Cuartes Jasper Jory, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; Andrews 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland. In two volumes, each 30s. net. 

Short Notes on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians. and Philippians. By I. | + Asrorr, B.D.., Litt.D.. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. and Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Dublin. 4s. net. . ; f ‘ 

Theory of Equations: with an Introduction to the Theory of Binary 
Algebraic Forms. By Wittiam Snow Burnsipe. M.A... Zrasmus Smsth’s 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Dudiin ; and ARTHUR WILLIAM 
Panton. M.A.. Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dubiin. Fourth Edition. 
In two volumes, each 155. : 3 5 s 

The Parmenides of Plato: with Introduction. Analysis, and Notes. 
By Tuomas Maouire, LL.D., D,Lit., Fedlow and Tutor, Trinity College, 
Dublin, 75.64. 
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Life of Sir Wm. Rowan Hamilton, Knt., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.1.A., 
Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin, and Royai Astro. 
nomer of lreland, &c. &c.: including Selections from. his Poems, Correspon- 
dence, and Miscellaneous Writings. By Rosperr Percevat Graves, M.A,, 
Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royai, Dublin, and formeriy Curate in charge of 
Windermere. Vol. I. (1882); Vol. II. (1885); each 17s. 6d. Vol. III., 178. 64. 

Dublin Translations: Translations into Greek and Latin Verse, by 
Members of Trinity College, Dublin. Edited by Ropurt Ysetverron Tyrrxtt, 
M.A. Dublin, D. Lit. Q. Univ., Fedlow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Dublin. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Translated into English Verse by 
Ropert YeLverton Tyrrett, M.A. Dublin, D. Lit. Q. Univ., Fedlow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Regius Professor of Greek. 15. 

Evangelia Antehieronymiana ex Codice vetusto Dublinensi. 
Ed. T. K. Assport, B.D. 2 Vols. ats. ar 3 

The Eumenides of Aschylus: a Critical Edition, with Metrical 
English Translation. By Joun F. Davies, M.A., Univ. Dubl.; D. Lit., Q.U.L, 
F.R.U.1.; Professor of Latin in the Queen's College, Galway. Demy 8vo. 7s. 

The Growth of the Homeric Poems: A Discussion of their Origin 
and Authorship. By Georcs Witkins, M.A., T.C.D., Assistant Master (1882), 
High School, Dublin. 8vocloth. 6s. . 2 

The Afneid of Virgil, freely translated into English blank verse. By 
WituiaM J. THORNHILL, B.A., Late Scholar, Trintty College, Dublin, Canon of 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, and Rector of Rathcoole, Dublin. 7s. 6d. 

Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid. By GEORGE JOHNSTON 
Attman, LL. D., D. Sc., Fellow of the Royal Society; Professor of Mathematics 
in Queen's College, Galway ; Member of the Senate of the Royal University of 
Ireland. 15s. (Out of print.] 3 

The History of the University of Dublin, from its Foundation to 
the end of the Eighteenth Century, with an Appendix, containing Original 
Documents which, for the most part, are preserved in the College. Ky Joun 
WicuiaM Srusss, D.D., Sentor Fellow, Trintty College, Dublin. 128. 64. 

The Scientific Writings of the iate George Francis FitzGerald, 
Sc.D., F.R.S., Hon. F.R.S,E., Fellow of Trinity College,and Erasmus Smith's 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Dublin, 
Collected and Edited, with a Historical Introduction, by Josep Larmor, Sec. 
R.S., Fellow of St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge. 155. 
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Preface by Roperr YeLvERTON TyRRELL, Lirr.D., Regtstrar. Crown 4to. 5s. 

A History of the Theories of Aether and Electricity. From the Age 
of Descartes to the Close of the Nineteenth Century. By E. T. Wuirraksr, 
Hon. Sc.D. (Dus.in), F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. Edited with Introduction 
and Commentary by Geoxnce W. Mooney, M.A., Fellow and Vutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Compiled by l. K. Asrorr, B.D.,D.Lirr. ros. 6d. 

Catalogue of the Irish MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Compiled by I. K. Anport, B.D., D.Lirr., and E. J. Gwynn, M.A. 
21s, net. ‘ 

C. Suetoni Tranquilli de Vita Caesarum Libri vii-viii. With 
Introduction, Translation, and Commentary by Grorce W. Moony, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College,and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Dublin. 12s. 6d, 

Simon Van Der Stel’s Journal of his Expedition to Namaqualand, 
1685-6. Edited from the Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
by Gitpert Wareruouss, Litt.D., F.R.G.S., Professor of German in the 
University of Dublin. With forty-four Plates and a Sketch Map. 25s. net, 
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